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WILL  THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC  SURVIVE? 

A  SITUATION  of  the  utmost  peril  has  arisen  in  Germany.  The 
murder  of  Doctor  Rathenau  has  at  last  revealed  to  Germany 
and  to  the  world  that  the  German  reactionaries  have  created 
a  [jovverful  organisation  which  aims  at  the  elimination  of  the 
democratic  leaders  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic.  Since 
November  1918  more  than  300  political  murders  have  taken 
place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reactionaries,  all  the 
victims  have  been  republicans  of  national  or  local  eminence. 
Among  the  murdered  leaders  have  been  Wilhelm  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  who  brought  about  the  revolution  in 
Beilin ;  Kurt  Eisner  and  Gareis,  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 
Munich  ;  Hugo  Haase,  the  eminent  socialist  extremist ;  Matthias 
Erzberger,  who  negotiated  the  Peace  and  who  at  one  time  was 
Minister  of  Finance,  while  Herr  Scheidemann,  who  proclaimed 
the  German  Republic  and  who  acted  as  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Republican  Government,  miraculously  escaped  assassination  by 
having  prussic  acid  squirted  into  his  face.  Practically  all  the 
murderers  have  escaped.  Count  Arco  Valley,  who  murdered 
Kurt  Eisner  and  who,  a  rare  exception,  was  captured,  was  de¬ 
clared  irresponsible  because  insane,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  in 
an  asylum,  ibut  in  German  democratic  circles  it  is  asserted  that 
he  was  neither  the  one  nor  in  the  other.  The  escape  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  in  practically  every  instance  proves  that  they  are  well 
organised  and  powerfully  supported.  Their  immunity  has  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  police,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  law 
courts  sympathise  with  the  murderers  and  that  there  is  in 
existence  a  great  murder  organisation  disposing  of  vast  financial 
means.  The  revelations  following  the  Rathenau  murder  have 
confirmed  that  widely  held  belief.  On  the  29th  June  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  of  the  Hamburg  Government  made  the 
announcement  that,  during  the  investigation  of  certain  Ham¬ 
burg  dynamite  crimes,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  guilty 
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belonged  to  the  Organisation  Consul,  usually  called  Organisation 
C,,  a  secret  society  to  which  Schulz  and  Tillessen,  the  murderers 
of  Herr  Erzherger,  belonged,  and  which  sprang  from  the 
notorious  Ehrhardt  marine  brigade  which  played  so  prominent  a 
part  during  the  Kapp  Putsch.  The  official  announcement  stated  : 

“  Tho  Organisation  C.  has  an  Explosive  Commando  and  a  Murder 
Commando  which  has  to  execute  political  personages.  Among  others,  tho 
murderers  of  Doctor  Rathenau  belonged  to  it.  It  was  intended  to  murder 
twelve  leading  Jews,  among  whom  were  Theodore  Wolff  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  and  Max  Warburg.  ...  It  was  discovered  that  the  memlx-i-s 
of  the  organisation  communicated  among  themselves  without  using 
writing.  Communications  were  made  by  means  of  couriers  and  of  brief 
telegrams.  ...  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  murderous  attempt  upon 
Herr  Scheidemann  emanated  from  the  organisation  mentioned.” 

The  suspicion  that  the  police,  the  law  courts,  and  the  officials 
try  to  shield  the  reactionary  murderers  and  succeed  in  it  has 
been  confirmed.  Herr  Weis  stated  in  the  Peichstag  on  the  25th 
June,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  man  named  Killinger,  who  had 
been  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  Herr  Erzherger  : 

“  German  justice  is  a  scandal  which  cries  to  heaven.  Reactionary 
judges  undermine  the  basis  of  the  Republic.  Everybody  vmderstands  wl»y 
Killinger  was  declared  umocent  of  Erzbergor's  murder  when  one  is  told 
that  the  court  refused  to  exeunine  the  police  oilicial  w’ho  investigated  tho 
case  and  who  had  named  witnesses  who  would  testify  that  Killinger 
had  offered  money  to  other  persons  if  they  would  miu-der  Herr 
Erzherger  before  he  succeeded  in  engaging  Schulz  and  Tillessen  for  the 
deed.  .  .  . 

“  Millions  of  socialists  once  followed  the  black,  white  and  red  flag  from 
conviction.  Now  the  imperial  flag  of  Germany  heis  become  a  mru-der  flag. 
From  a  report  which  I  have  handed  to  the  authorities  the  connection  of  the 
recent  murders  with  the  German-Nationalist  murder  organisation  is  clearly 
appewent.  That  report  shows  that  Lieutenant  Tillessen  (the  elder  brother 
of  one  of  the  two  murderers  of  Herr  Erzherger)  gave  instructions  on  the 
3rd  May  in  Frankfurt  to  a  newly  engaged  agent  with  regard  to  his  duties. 
In  these  instructions  Tillessen  developed  his  political  programme  which 
culminated  in  the  re-introduction  of  the  monarchy  without  William  II. 
He  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  meaps  of  bringing  about  a  counter¬ 
revolution  would  be  provocations  whereby  the  workers  should  be  induced 
to  rise  or  to  declare  general  strikes,  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
army,  the  Reichswehr,  would  be  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  reaction. 
Herr  Tillessen  considered  it  a  matter  of  com^e  that  in  the  struggle  reaction 
would  win. 

“  When  the  agent  asked  Tillessen  what  he  meant  in  speaking  about 
provocation,  Tillessen  showed  him  the  photograph  of  his  brother  which 
was  standing  on  his  writing  table,  as  the  man  who  had  mmdored  Erzherger, 
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and  said  :  ‘  Tliis  is  my  brother.  He  has  killed  the  first  hog.’  At  the 
station  Tillessen  pressed  M.  2,000  into  the  hands  of  the  agent  and  a  first- 
class  railway  ticket,  of  course,  to  Munich.  Two  days  later  he  was  introduced 
in  Munich  to  a  Captain  Hoffmann  and  was  put  in  touch  with  the  directors 
of  the  Organisation  Consul.  He  was  given  another  M.  2,000  and  another 
discussion  about  provocation  was  opened.  During  the  course  of  the 
conversation  Herr  Hoffmami  declared  that  the  best  means  for  securing 
the  retiun  of  the  monarchy  was  the  elimination  of  the  leading  Uberals  and 
democrats.  As  Erzberger  had  been  got  out  of  the  way,  the  next  to  be 
eliminated  w«is  Herr  Rathenau,  and  perhaps  Herr  Scheidemann  as  well. 

“  On  the  27th  May  the  agent  was  asked  whether  he  knew  Scheidemann 
and  the  town  of  Kassel,  where  Scheidemann  resides,  and  he  w'tis  told  to  go 
to  Berlin  to  a  restaurant  in  the  ^\nhalterstrasse  wliere  he  would  meet  a 
gi-ntleman  whom  he  did  not  know,  who  w  ould  go  with  him  to  Kassel,  and 
who  would  gi\o  him  all  the  information  required  about  the  local  position. 
Here  you  have  the  trace  of  the  murderous  attempt  upon  Scheidemann 
and  of  the  mvnder  of  Herr  Rathenau.” 

According  to  the  Berliner  Tayeblatt  of  tlie  27th  June,  a  Frank- 
fiirt  judge,  Doctor  Tonneyer,  who  ought  to  have  acted  in  the 
matter,  refused  to  examine  an  agent  to  whom  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  by  the  police  in  a  statement  that  the  man  in  question 
had  information  about  pre[>arations  which  had  been  made  for 
murdering  Herr  Scheidemann  and  Doctor  Rathenau.  Owing  to 
bis  refusal  to  examine  the  informant,  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
jolice  to  prevent  these  attacks  had  been  made  very  difficult. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  on  the  16th  June,  ten  days  before  these 
revelations  were  made,  the  well-informed  Herr  Scheidemann 
stated  in  the  course  of  a  speech  at  Berlin  : 

“  The  Gorman  administration  is  exactly  as  reactionary  and  as  bureau¬ 
cratic  as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  judges  give  incredibly  mild  punishments 
to  the  reactionaries,  such  as  those  responsible  for  the  Kapp  rising,  but 
they  give  cruel  and  even  sanguinary  punishments  to  the  workers  who  have 
been  seduced,  and  especially  to  the  misguided  Communists  who  deserve  our 
pity.  The  Press  slanders  xmce€isingly  all  the  present  and  past  members 
of  the  Government  whereby  sanguinary  attempts  upon  them  are  instigated. 
The  Rcichswehr,  the  army  which  is  to  protect  the  Republic,  is  commanded 
by  monarchist  officers.  It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  fox  being 
appointed  defender  of  the  poultry  yard.  It  is  often  said  that  Herr  Gessler, 
the  War  Minister,  is  the  only  democrat  in  the  German  army.  .  .  .” 

Doctor  Rathenau  w'as  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  in¬ 
dustrialists,  but  he  was  hated  by  the  other  industrialists  who 
have  organised  the  so-called  German  People’s  Party,  because 
they  are  reactionaries  and  monarchists  in  disguise  who  follow  a 
ix)licy  of  provocation  directed  against  both  the  Government  in 
power  and  the  Allies.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  German 
People’s  Party  voted  solid  both  against  the  signature  of  the  Peace 
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on  the  22ud  June,  1919,  and  against  the  democratic  constitution 
at  Weimar  on  the  31st  July  of  the  same  year. 

Immediately  after  Herr  Eathenau’s  death  his  murder  was 
excused  'by  the  important  organs  of  the  German  People’s  Party, 
while  the  smaller  nationalist  papers  broke  out  into  wild 
jubilation.  The  former  cynically  attributed  the  assassination  to 
the  Entente  or  to  the  Bolsheviks,  or  they  explained  that  the  deed 
was  caused  by  the  justified  anger  aroused  among  the  i)eople  by 
the  murdered  minister’s  attempt  to  reconcile  Germany  with  the 
victor  nations  and  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  with 
France  on  the  basis  of  fair  dealing  with  regard  to  the  reparations 
controversy.  The  exceedingly  important  Deutsche  Allgcmeine 
Zeitung,  the  leading  organ  of  the  German  People’s  Party,  which 
is  owned  by  Hugo  Stinnes,  published  on  the  25th  June,  the  day 
following  the  murder,  a  leading  article  superscribed  “  I’olitical 
AssassinatioiT,”  which  stated  : 

“  Every  cause  has  its  effect.  The  pressure  exercisetl  by  France  and 
England  and  Wilson’s  fraud  upon  the  (Jerinan  nation  have  creat('d  a 
favourable  atmosphere  for  murder  attempts  in  CJormany.  It  must  clearly 
be  pointed  out  that  Eisner,  Erzberger,  Rathenau  and  Scheidemann  have 
been  attacked  principally  because  of  their  attitude  towards  the  Entente, 
towards  the  question  of  the  petwje,  towards  the  dictated  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  In  the  case  of  Rathenau,  the  foreign-political  motive  is 
particularly  clear.” 

The  feudal  and  the  industrial  reactionaries  wish  to  overthrow 
the  Eepublic,  and  they  reproach  its  leaders  for  their  endeavours 
to  carry  through  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and  of  fulfilment  with 
regard  to  reparations.  Many  reactionary  papers  greeted 
Eathenau’s  murder  with  unconcealed  joy.  The  licichsflaggc  ot 
Hamburg  wrote  :  “  God  has  received  Erzberger.  May  He  soon 
receive  Scheidemann  as  well.”  The  Drutschvolkische  Bcoharlitcr 
of  Munich  closed  an  article  on  the  inurder  with  the  word.s  : 
”  Messrs.  Ebert,  Wirth  and  Scheidemann  are  still  alive.”  The 
Demminer  Tagcbhitt  wrote  ; 

“  However  loudly  the  crime  may  be  condemned  from  the  ethical  and 
moral  points  of  view  one  cannot  find  a  word  of  regret  that  the  activity  of 
Rathenau  has  found  an  end,  although  it  has  been  a  terrible  end.  The 
Jew,  Doctor  Walther  Rathenau,  was  an  evil  influence.  His  political 
career  will  prove  more  expensive  to  the  German  nation  than  that  of 
Erzberger  and  of  many  other  revolutionary  leaders  who  ride  in  a  car 
attached  to  that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Rathenau  was  the  soul  and  main¬ 
spring  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  fulfihnent  piu^ued  by  Doctor  Wirth,  and 
upon  him  falls  the  principal  guilt  for  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  present.” 

The  way  in  w'hich  public  opinion  was  inflamed  against  the 
minister  previous  to  the  murder  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  Rathenau  the  Representative 
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of  the  Foreigners,  written  by  Alfred  Roth,  head  of  the  German- 
National  League  of  Defence  and  Offence  : 

“  The  system  Rathenaii-Ballin,  bom  from  the  Jewish  spirit  and  its 
monstrous  consequences,  has  sown  the  seed  which  has  brought  about 
Germany’s  downfall.  In  the  past  and  to-day  that  Jew,  Rathenau,  held 
the  most  important  position  in  the  ‘  German  ’  Government.  Now  the 
‘  will  of  history  ’  has  been  fulfilled.  The  German  nation  lies  prostrate  on 
the  groimd  and  the  representatives  of  Jewry  apply  the  whip  to  its  back, 
acting  as  executioners  to  the  Entente.  The  rope  has  been  spun  with 
which  Judaism  is  drawing  us  Germans  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  the 
mire.  We  can  thank  Rathenau  for  this.” 

Soon  after  the  deed,  when  the  Reichstag  was  holding  an  indig¬ 
nation  meeting,  a  bouquet  tied  with  the  monarchical  colours  was 
brought  into  the  Reichstag  by  a  student.  It  bore  the  legend 
”  To  the  saviour  of  Germany’s  honour,”  and  it  was  addressed  to 
Doctor  Helfferich,  the  conservative  leader,  who  had  been  the 
relentless  enemy  of  both  Erzberger  and  Rathenau.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  student  belonged  to  one  of  the  numerous  anti- 
republican  organisations  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  notorious 
Ehrhardt  of  the  Rhrhardt  brigade,  from  which  the  Organisation 
C.  has  sprung.  The  news  of  Rathenau’s  terrible  death  was 
greeted  with  jubilation  in  nationalist  circles.  The  German 
universities  with  tLeir  100,000  students  are  strongholds  of 
monarchism  and  of  reaction.  The  assassination  was  feted  with 
songs  and  champagne  in  many  places.  Doctor  Rathenau’s  aged 
mother,  a  lady  of  eighty,  received  so  many  letters  expressing  joy 
at  the  event,  and  so  many  exulting  telephone  messages,  that  the 
police  had  to  take  over  her  correspondence  and  her  telephone. 
Reichstag  representatives  stated  that  they  had  received  from 
Government  officials  mountains  of  letters  expressing  delight  at 
the  deed.  At  the  Universities  in  Rerlin  and  elsewhere  com¬ 
memorative  services  or  meetings  could  not  be  held  because  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  university  authorities  w'ho  asserted,  or 
pretended,  that  they  would  lead  to  monarchical  demonstrations 
and  to  expressions  of  joy  at  the  murder. 

The  Berlin  police,  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Weiss,  took 
energetic  steps  to  seize  the  murderers,  and  published  on  the 
29th  June  a  statement  bearing  out  that  of  the  Hamburg  police 
previou.sly  given.  We  read  in  it  : 

“  A  large  number  of  arrests  have  been  effected.  The  individiials 
arrested  have  either  a.ssisted  in  drawing  up  the  mxirder  plan  or  they  have 
assisted  the  murderers  in  their  escape,  or  they  have  known  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion.  In  consequence  of  the  confessions  of  the  arrested  it  has  become  clear 
how  the  Organisation  C.  acted  under  the  disguise  of  the  Bavarian  Timber 
Company,  Ltd.  It  can  hardly  be  realised  how  long  is  the  chain  of  con- 
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Bpiratorfl,  of  active  participants  in  the  crime  and  of  men  who  had  knowledge 
of  it.  The  plans  for  murdering  the  minister  were  not  roeently  formed, 
but  wore  discussed  in  detail  in  meetings  of  the  Organisation  C.  when 
Doctor  Rathenau  was  at  Genoa.  Every  member  of  the  Organisation  was 
known  by  a  number  and  usually  also  by  a  special  nickname.  How  secretly 
the  plan  of  assassination  was  formed  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  relatives 
of  those  three  individuals,  Techow,  Vogel  and  Kauer,  who  were  selected 
for  the  murder,  had  no  idea  of  the  deed.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
among  the  individuals  airested  for  participating  in  the  assassination  of  the 
minister  is  the  former  Lieutenant  Giinther.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  accordin*^  to  the  Vorwarts  the  .same 
Lieutenant  Gunther  has  been  the  private  secretary  of  General 
Ludendorf  after  the  war,  and  has  been  in  his  confidence,  and  he 
has  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the  nationalist  leaders  Helfferich, 
Von  Westarp  and  Von  Jagow,  with  Admirals  Von  Tirpitz  and 
Von  Knorr,  and  he  is  susj)ected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the 
murder  of  Herr  Erzherger.  It  is  believed,  and  not  without 
cause,  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  regime,  and  especially  General 
Ludendorf  and  Herr  Helfferich,  are  not  unconnected  with  the 
murder  campaign. 

After  the  revolution  the  leading  monarchists  fled  the  country 
or  went  into  hiding,  fearing  death.  To  their  surprise  the 
democrats  in  power  were  so  delighted  with  their  ea.sy  and 
apparently  complete  victory  that  they  treated  their  old  oppressors 
with  the  utmost  generosity.  The  princes  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  Germany  and  the  generals  soon  began  to  swagger  almnt  once 
more  in  “their  unifonn.  Encouraged  by  their  immunity,  the 
reactionaries  became  louder  and  louder  in  their  attacks  u{x>n  the 
Ttepnblic  and  in  their  demands  for  the  re-introduction  of  the 
monarchy.  General  Ludendorf  candidly  stated  in  the  Sunday 
Pictorial  of  the  14th  May,  1922  : 

“  What  the  German  people  require  in  the  near  future  i.s  what  England 
wanted  in  December,  1916 — an  autocratic  dictatorship.  .  .  .  When  affairs 
have  been  stabilised  it  might  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this 
chief  be  a  president  or  a  sovereign.  But  German  conditions  and  the 
German  character  combine  to  give  unqualified  preference  to  a  monarchy. 

.  .  A  Government  which  is  inspired  by  the  German  national  spirit  and 
acts  in  accordance  with  it  will  assuredly  encovmter  the  strongest  opposition 
from  those  who  have  profited  by  the  revolution.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  however,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  welcome  such  a 
Government  with  eagerness  and  hope.” 

Equally  clear  and  far  stronger  pronouncements  in  favour  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  have  been  made  by  General 
Ludendorf  and  other  reactionary  leaders  in  Germany  itself. 

After  the  murder  of  Doctor  Rathenau  more  than  a  hundred 
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people  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were  arrested,  perhaps  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  police  as  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bragging  and  subsequent  confession  of  one  of  the 
initiated.  Otherwise  the  last  murder  might  have  been  as  inex¬ 
plicable  as  all  the  preceding  ones.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
arrest  of  about  a  hundred  individuals  connected  with  the  crime, 
and  the  wave  of  indignation  which  swept  over  democratic  Ger¬ 
many,  would  have  brought  the  activities  of  the  murder  gang  to 
an  end.  However,  such  has  not  been  the  case.  At  the  time 
when  public  indignation  was  at  its  height  the  well-known  writer 
Maximilian  Harden,  an  unsparing  critic  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
time  of  William  II.,  was  attacked  near  his  house  by  men 
belonging  to  the  Organisation  C.  and  was  almost  beaten  to  death 
with  loaded  sticks.  The  organised  murderers  are  obviously  not 
dismayed.  They  aim  at  the  highest  in  the  land.  The 
Vorirdrts  of  the  1st  July  stated  that  when  recently  President 
Ebert  visited  Munich  the  socialists,  distrusting  the  reactionary 
Munich  police,  gave  him  a  special  bodyguard  of  their  own  who 
arrested  an  individual  who  suspiciously  pressed  towards  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  found  in  his  jiockets  a  loaded  magazine  pistol  and 
a  recently  issued  passport  enabling  the  bearer  to  go  abroad.  As 
the  arrested  individual  was  a  well-known  reactionary  journalist, 
it  is  believed  that  only  by  chance  the  assassination  of  the 
German  President  was  prevented. 

The  democrats  of  Germany  recognise  that  the  Republic  is 
threatened  by  the  assassination  of  its  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  the  determined  hostility  of  the  old  bureaucracy,  of  the  old 
State  Church,  of- the  professors  and  teachers,  of  the  police  and 
of  the  army  on  the  other  hand,  and  they  have  demanded  the  most 
energetic  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  democracy.  A  Com¬ 
munist  member,  Herr  Koenen,  sneeringly  criticised  in  the 
Reichstag  the  special  tribunal  demanded  for  the  protection  of 
the  Republic  as  follows  : 

“  Your  special  tribunal  will  consist  of  bourgeois  who  will  not  hit  the 
reactionaries  but  the  poor  devils,  the  workers.  Your  Government  'cannot 
act  efticiently.  You  can  neither  protect  the  lives  of  Cabinet  ministers  nor 
revenge  their  death,  because  all  your  executive  organs  are  controlled  by 
monarchists  !  What  troops  can  you  mobilise  against  Bavaria  if  Bavaria 
refu-ses  to  apply  your  measures  against  the  monarchist  assassins  and 
conspirators  ?  All  the  individual  States  of  Germany  have  kept  the  old 
bureaucrats  who  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Republic.  And  if  you  apply 
to  the  army  or  to  the  police  to  protect  you,  they  will  laugh  at  you.  Will 
you  send  them  to  fight  the  Nationalists,  seeing  that  they  are  commanded 
by  Generals  who  favoured  the  Kapp  revolt  ?  The  Reichswehr  will  fight 
nobody  except  the  workers,  anrl  only  the  workers  can  deal  with  the 
Reichswehr  and  the  monarchist  clique.” 
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In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  their  speaker  the 
communists  in  the  Eeichstag  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
Reichswehr,  the  dismissal  of  the  reactionary  officers  and  officials 
and  the  arrest  of  Generals  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorf,  of 
Messrs.  Helfferich,  Escherich,  and  other  leaders  of  reaction. 
On  the  other  hand  the  moderate  democrats  have  made  very 
moderate  demands,  and  the  Majority  Socialists,  who  stand 
between  the  two,  find  it  difficult  to  c-o-operate  either  with  the 
socialist  extremists  or  with  the  middle  class  parties.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  unions  which  contain  more  than  7,000,000 
workers  have  called  for  energetic  and  thorough  measures,  and  the 
most  noteworthy  manifestation  is  perhaps  that  of  the  League 
of  Democratic  Permanent  Officials  which  stated  in  a  resolution  : 

“  The  deed  [Rathenau’s  murder]  would  have  been  impossible  had  the 
conspirators  not  felt  that  they  were  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  men  occupying  positions  of  authority  in  the 
army,  in  the  judicial  organisation,  in  the  administration  and  among  the 
educationists,  especially  those  connected  with  higher  education.  It  is, 
therefore,  high  time  to  give  to  republican  Germany  republican  power  by 
means  of  officials  who  are  supporters  of  the  Republic.” 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Government  to  carry  through 
adequate  legislation  because  of  the  confused  party-political  jwsi- 
tion.  According  to  the  official  Eeichstag  handbook  the  position 
of  the  parties  is  as  follows  : 


Majority  (moderate)  Socialists 

...  108 

Independent  (radical)  Socialists 

...  61 

Centre  Party  (clericals)  ... 

...  72 

German  National  (conservative)  party 

71 

People’s  Party  (industrialists) 

65 

Democrats 

40 

Commimists 

...  26 

Bavarian  People’s  Party 

...  20 

Peasants’  League 

4 

Hanoverians 

2 

469 

How  delicately  poised  the  parties  are  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  15th  February  the  Wirth-Eathenau  Government 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  only  35  votes. 
That  small  majority  would  have  been  reduced  to  5  votes  had  it 
not  been  for  the  abstention  of  members  of  the  opposition  who 
did  not  wish  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Government.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government  can 
act  with  energy.  Hence  the  natural  course  would  be  for  Doctor 
Wirth  to  appeal  to  the  country.  However,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  a  general  election  would  strengthen  the  democratic 
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element  notwithstanding  the  sensational  death  of  Doctor 
llathenau.  The  puhlic  has  a  short  memory.  The  reactionaries 
would  make  lavish  promises  to  the  electorate  and  would  point  to 
the  failings  of  the  democrats  in  power.  They  would  proclaim 
tliat  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  was  responsible  for  dear  bread 
and  the  inflation  of  the  currency  which  has  led  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  savings  of  the  thrifty.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  monarchists  control  the  machine,  the  great  official  organi¬ 
sation  which  was  created  under  the  monarchy  and  which  com¬ 
prises  not  only  the  bureaucracy  but  also  the  school,  the  Church, 
the  police  and  the  army.  After  all,  the  professors  and  school 
masters  and  the  Protestant  and  even  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy 
were  carefully  selected  and  salaried  Government  officials.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  feudal  conservatives,  who  call  themselves  the 
German  National  People’s  Party,  and  the  great  industrialists 
who  control  the  German  People’s  Party,  own  the  bulk  of  the 
Press.  Herr  Stinnes  alone  controls  nearly  a  hundred  newspapers 
by  direct  ownership,  and  a  great  many  others  indirectly  through 
the  |K)wer  of  giving  or  witholding  advertisements  and  other 
means.  For  years  the  German  Press  has  attacked  the  Eepublic 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  monarchy  as  the  few 
extracts  given  in  this  article  indicate.  The  leaders  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  fear  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Eeichstag  would 
merely  lead  to  weakening  their  own  parties  and  strengthening 
the  forces  of  reaction. 

The  struggle  for  the  defence  of  the  Eepublic  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult  because  of  the  resistance  of  some  of  the  German 
States  and  especially  because  of  the  attitude  of  Bavaria,  which, 
with  her  7,000,000  people,  ranges  immediately  after  Prussia  and 
can  count  upon  the  support  of  some  of  the  smaller  States  in  any 
j)olicy  opjx)sed  to  that  of  Berlin.  Bavaria  is  the  centre  and  the 
stronghold  of  monarchical  reaction.  Conspirators  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  congregate  there.  The  great  network  of  anti- 
Eepublican  organisations,  among  which  the  Organisation  C. 
occupies  a  special  position,  has  been  created  in  Bavaria  and  is 
controlled  from  there.  Prince  Eupprecht,  the  Pretender,  goes 
about  in  royal  state,  and  he  can  have  himself  proclaimed  king  any 
moment  he  chooses,  but  as  he  is  supposed  to  aspire  to  the 
German  Imperial  crown  he  would  obviously  not  take  that  step 
until  he  thinks  the  moment  favourable,  not  merely  for  a  Bavarian 
restoration,  but  for  a  great  German  restoration  as  well.  He  takes 
parades  and  presides  at  public  functions  surrounded  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  Generals  of  the  old  regime,  among  them  Ludendorf,  but  the 
flag  of  the  Eepublic  is  pulled  down  and  destroyed  and  republican 
leaders  who  venture  to  visit  Bavaria  are  insulted,  as  was 
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President  Ebert  on  his  recent  visit.  In  Bavaria  the  murder  of 
Doctor  llathenau  aroused  general  satisfaction,  and  the  Bavarian 
Government  declared  that  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  defence 
of  the  Kepublic  against  conspirators  and  murderers  was  inadvis¬ 
able,  partial,  and  therefore  unacceptable.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
leading  politicians  energetic  action  against  the  monarchist  con¬ 
spirators  would  lead  not  only  to  almost  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  within  the  Reichstag,  but  might  lead  also  to  most  serious 
complications  and  differences  ^between  the  German  central 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Bavaria  and  other 
States  on  the  other  hand.  These  differences  explain  the  sneer¬ 
ing  remark  of  Herr  Koenen  previously  quoted  that  the  German 
troops  would  not  fight  against  Bavaria  if  Bavaria  refused  to  adopt 
the  strong  measures  against  the  monarchist  conspirators  which 
the  Government  wishes  to  apply. 

The  old  Conservatives,  who  now  call  themselves  the  German 
National  People’s  Party,  and  the  old  Liberals,  who  have  adopted 
the  style  of  the  German  People’s  Party,  are  equally  hostile  to 
the  Republic  and  equally  determined  to  recreate  the  monarchy. 
The  German  People’s  Party  provides  the  brains  and  the  cash, 
and  Herr  Hugo  Stinnes  is  easily  first  among  the  irreconcilables 
who  desire  to  overthrow  the  present  Government  and  to  tear  up 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  whereby  millions  of  thrifty  Germans 
have  been  ruined  and  have  been  driven  into  despair,  whose  resent¬ 
ment  may  be  exploited  with  success  at  the  right  moment. 
Incidentally  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  to  about  one-hundredth 
its  pre-war  value  has  greatly  enriched  the  industrialists,  because 
thereby  the  money  which  they  owed  to  investors  has  likewise 
been  reduced  to  about  one-hundredth.  In  other  words,  the 
decline  of  the  mark  has  transferred  gigantic  quantities  of  capital 
from  their  legitimate  owners  to  the  borrowers,  and  the  borrowers 
who  have  benefited  thereby  have  the  hardihood  to  reproach  the 
Entente  Powers  and  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Germany  for 
the  sufferings  of  millions  which  they  themselves  have  inflicted 
upon  them.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  the  bankers 
assembled  in  Paris  were  discussing  a  loan  to  Germany  which 
was  to  be  used  partly  for  steadpng  the  value  of  the  mark  and 
chiefly  for  assisting  France  by  supplying  that  country  with  the 
funds  which  Germany  was  bound  to  furnish,  the  German  indus¬ 
trialists,  under  the  lead  of  Hugo  Stinnes  and  Herr  Helfferich, 
proclaimed  that  the  steadying  of  the  mark,  or  the  increase  of  its 
value,  would  be  harmful  to  the  German  industries;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  Germany  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  loan  ;  that  such  a  loan 
would  only  increase  Germany’s  burden ;  that  to  the  yearly 
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reparation  payments  the  interest  payments  on  the  international 
loan  would  be  added.  Not  satisfied  with  these  objections,  which 
may  be  found  in  a  speech  by  Hugo  Stinnes  printed  in  his  paper, 
the  Deutsche  Allgemcine  Zeitung  of  the  9th  June,  that  important 
organ  brought  out  in  its  issue  of  the  I4th  June  an  article  in  the 
largest  print  superscribed  “  Germany’s  Six  Points,”  published  on 
behalf  of  the  Stinnes  party,  the  German  People’s  Party,  which  in 
that  proclamation  speaks  in  the  name  of  Germany.  In  that 
extraordinary  document  we  read  : 

The  memorandum  regarding  the  loan  negotiations  published  in  Paris 
on  Sunday  throws  doubt  upon  Germany’s  credit  which  we  ourselves 
cannot,  at  present,  guarantee. 

“  The  natural  and  first  condition  for  the  granting  of  a  loan  to  Germany 
at  some  future  date  is,  as  the  Bankers’  Conference  recognised,  that  the  sum 
total  of  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany  should  be  commensurate  to 
our  ability  to  pay. 

“  We  have  waited  with  impatience  for  a  long  time  for  a  definite  figure. 
Our  resolution  to  carry  out  our  obligations,  if  ever  so  burdensome,  is 
unchangeable  as  soon  as  we  have  agreed  to  pay.  However,  the  German 
body  economic  is  only  a  torso  which  is  deprived  every  day  of  its  life  blood 
by  the  arbitrariness  and  the  breaches  of  faith  connected  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Although  Germany  is  being  torn  to  pieces  limb  by  limb  w’e 
are  to  pay  with  the  work  of  the  very  limbs  of  which  we  have  been  deprived. 

“  Germany  can  work  only  if  the  limbs  which  she  has  lost  are  given 
back  to  her,  and  she  can  pay  only  if  she  is  no  longer  bled  day  by  day. 
As  long  61S  our  creditors  deprive  us  of  the  possibility  of  productively 
working  we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  credit  from  possible  lenders.  Those 
who  expect  to  obtain  billions  of  money  from  Germany  must,  therefore, 
concede  to  us  the  following  : 

1.  Evacuation  of  Duisburg,  Diisseldorf  and  Ruhrort,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  26  per  cent,  levy  on  exports. 

“  2.  Evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

“  3.  Evacuation  of  the  Ssiar  territory. 

“  4.  Freedom  of  German  commerce  with  Danzig  and  across  the  Polish 
corridor. 

“  6.  Revision  of  the  Upper  Silesian  border. 

“  6.  Revocation  of  the  compulsory  most-favoured-nation  clause.” 

The  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  tlie  occupied  territories  and 
the  retrocession  of  important  districts  lost  to  Germany  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  following  arguments  relating  to  each  of  the  six 
points  mentioned  : 

“  1.  The  most  primitive  sense  of  justice,  as  particularly  expressed  by 
English  public  opinion,  commands  the  revocation  of  these  penalties 
because  Germany  bowed  to  the  London  ultimatum. 
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“2.  Simultaneously  to  pay  billions  of  money  anti  to  feet!  foreign 
armies  is  impossible  for  Germany.  The  cost  of  the  Annies  of  Occupation 
almost  equals  our  annual  foreign  trade  balance  before  the  war.  Being 
bled-white  must  reduce  us  to  bankruptcy. 

“  3.  The  Versailles  Treaty  entrusted  the  Saar  to  the  League  of  Nations 
till  its  return  to  Germany,  despite  which  a  purely  French  executive 
organisation  is  preparing  the  population  for  annexation  by  starving  out 
our  industry  and  crowding  out  our  people.  Have  the  purely  German 
inhabitants  of  the  Saar  district  no  right  to  disjjose  of  themselves  although 
that  right  wets  assured  in  those  ‘  fourteen  points  ’  which  induced  us  in 
Autumn,  1918,  to  lay  down  our  arms  ?  The  majority  of  the  nation  trusted 
the  word  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confided  in  tla* 
sense  of  honour  among  the  Americans  whom  we  consider  to  be  still  bound 
by  the  solemnly  proclaimed  promise  given  by  their  former  Presi<lent 
before  all  the  world.  Unhampered  trade  with  a  free  Saar  district  anti  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  Saar  coal  would  enable  us  to  pay  off  our  war  debts 
more  rapidly. 

“4.  The  restriction  of  our  trade  with  Danzig  and  across  the  Poli-sh 
corridor  has  been  imposed  upon  us  in  order  to  deprive  Germany  of  an 
indispensable  grain  supply.  We  are  told  to  work,  but  we  must  not  eat. 

“  5.  The  senselessness  of  arbitrarily  tearing  to  pieces  economic  units 
which  can  produce  values  for  the  extinction  of  debt  only  if  they  remain 
in  their  integrity  caused  even  Englishmen  of  rank  and  position  who  were 
staying  in  Upper  Silesia  to  utter  words  of  indignation  in  the  presence  of 
Germans.  By  a  brutal  breach  of  treaty,  perhaps  the  .strongest  member 
was  torn  from  the  German  botly  economic.  He  who  cuts  oft  the  right 
hand  of  the  debtor  must  not  expect  work  and  payment  from  him. 

“  6.  The  most-favoured-nation  yoke  imposed  upon  Germany  makes 
German  work  an  object  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of  foreign  competitors, 
anti  precludes  Germany  regaining  economic  health  and  paying  what  she 
owes. 

“  Only  the  fulfihnent  of  at  least  these  six  points  can  enable  Germany 
to  pay  her  debts.  All  who  have  some  sense  of  justice  and  equity,  or  who 
have  some  understanding  of,  economic  affairs,  will  not  limit  their  claims 
to  the  six  points  mentioned.  Uidess  these  demands  are  concedetl,  Germany 
will  sooner  or  later  confront  her  creditors  eis  a  bankrupt  or  as  a  desperado, 
and,  turning  out  her  empty  pockets,  will  declare  :  ‘  Here  I  stand,  1  can 
no  other.  God  help  me  !  ’  ” 

Ill  this  most  extraordinary  statement  Herr  Stinnes  and  the 
party  of  wealthy  industrialists  which  dominates  Germany  declare 
categorically  that  they  will  not  pay  reparations  and  will  not 
accept  a  loan  for  putting  Germany  on  her  feet  unless  the  Allies 
tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  take  away  the  Saar  district  from 
France  and  Upper  Silesia  from  Poland,  restoring  them  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  tlie  proclamation  quoted  does 
not  demand  the  recreation  of  Germany  within  the  limits  of  1914, 
inclusive  of  Alsace-Ixirraine,  and  the  handing  back  of  her  colonies, 
her  fleet,  etc.  However,  the  jKissibility  of  demanding  a  return 
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of  these  as  well  is  hinted  at  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  fact  that 
the  Poles  would  scarcely  he  prepared  to  give  up  those  districts 
of  Silesia  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Poles,  and  that  France 
may  not  be  ready  to  render  the  Saar  district  from  which  she 
obtains  coal  to  replace  that  which  she  cannot  possibly  obtain 
from  her  own  mines  which  were  wantonly  destroyed,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.  Impracticable  and  impossible  demands  are  made  in 
order  to  enable  Germany  to  refuse  payment  of  reparations,  and 
even  the  acceptance  of  a  loan  designed  to  benefit  both  France 
and  Germany.  Obviously  the  party  of  the  industrialists  pursues 
the  same  policy  as  the  men  at  the  back  of  the  Organisation  C. 
which  was  summarised  by  Herr  Tillessen  in  his  conversation 
with  a  murder  agent  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Apparently  the  reactionaries  of  all  shades  are  united  in  their 
desire  to  bring  about  confusion  in  the  hope  that  grave  disorders 
will  give  them  the  chance  of  overthrowing  the  Eepublic. 

The  party-political  position  in  the  Reichstag  is  a  very  delicate 
one.  As  the  Government  has  apparently  a  majority  insufficient 
for  carrying  through  the  planned  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  Republic,  which,  be  it  noted,  requires  a  two-thirds  majority, 
it  endeavours  to  increase  its  strength  from  the  opposition  parties. 
As  many  of  its  supporters  do  not  wish  for  the  accession  of  the 
energetic  Independent  Socialists,  the  German  People’s  Party,  the 
Stinnes  Party,  which  represents  the  great  industrialists  and  which 
is  hostile  to  the  Republic,  is  trying  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
government.  Union  with  the  Independent  Socialists  would  lead 
to  the  desertion  of  the  moderate  elements  supporting  the  present 
Government.  On  the  other  hand  union  with  the  monarchical 
Stinnes  Party  would  cause  the  desertion  of  the  Majority  Socialists. 
Apparently  there  will  be  a  deadlock,  and  a  dissolution  may  not 
provide  a  remedy  but  may  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  anti- 
republican  forces. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  monarchists  will  win  a  bloodless 
victory  by  their  machinations  in  the  Reichstag.  The  indignation 
among  the  working  masses  is  rising.  That  is  apparent  from  the 
recent  demonstrations  and  the  acts  of  violence  whereby  they 
were  accompanied.  The  differences  between  democracy  and 
reaction  are  too  deep-seated  to  be  settled  by  counting  votes.  The 
passions  have  been  roused  to  such  an  extent  that  a  collision 
between  the  two  sides  seems  almost  unavoidable.  As  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  would  be  fighting  for  their  lives,  civil  war  in  Ger¬ 
many  might  well  be  protracted,  universal,  pitiless  and  most 
destructive.  The  real  revolutionary  struggle  is  apparently  still 
to  come,  and  its  aspect  may  be  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  The  two  sides  are  well  matched.  The 
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supporters  of  clernocracy  are  probably  far  more  numerous  than 
the  reactionaries,  but  the  latter  are  better  armed  than  the  former. 
Besides  they  count  upon  the  support  of  the  Reichswehr,  of  the 
bureaucracy,  of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  army,  of  the  Press 
and  of  the  industrial  wealth,  and  ujxjn  the  assistance  of  Bavaria 
and  possibly  of  Austria  as  well.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Austrian  Government  has  sent  no  expression  of  sympathy  to 
Germany  upon  Doctor  Rathenau’s  death,  and  that  the  principal 
Austrian  papers  have  expressed  satisfaction  at  his  disappearance. 
After  all,  the  Austrian  Government  is  dominated  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  who,  like  the  German  reactionaries,  work  for  a  union 
with  Germany. 

In  considering  Germany’s  future  and  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  democracy  and  of  reaction,  the 
attitude  of  France  and  of  Russia  must  not  be  forgotten.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  France 
has  received  from  Germany  only  M. 1,595 ,000 ,000  gold,  which 
is  equal  to  about  Frcs.  4,000,000,000  paper,  but  the  reparation 
expenditure  of  the  country  has  hitherto  come  to  about 
Frcs.  90,000,000,000.  There  is  the  {wssibility  that  France  may 
march  into  Germany  either  in  order  to  obtain  security  for  pay¬ 
ment  or  in  order  to  defend  the  Republic  against  its  enemies  in 
the  case  of  civil  war.  There  is  a  still  greater  possibility  of 
Russia  intervening  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  the  Bolshevi- 
sation  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  The  outlook  is  very  dark 
indeed.  Before  long  the  most  serious  developments  may  take 
place.  Those  who  have  brought  alx)ut  the  Great  War  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  re-establish  Germany’s  greatness  on  a  monarchical  basis, 
and  their  second  failure  may  be  more  disastrous  than  the  first. 
Civil  war  in  Germany  may  lead  not  only  to  widespread  devasta¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  dissolution  of  Germany  into  its  component  parts. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  collision  'between  the 
two  sides  can  be  avoided.  The  League  of  Nations  is  powerless. 
Possibly  England  and  the  United  States  combined  might  succeed 
in  enforcing  peace  and  compelling  Germany  to  establish  a 
definite  form  of  Government  by  means  of  the  ballot  box.  How¬ 
ever,  the  outlook  seems  not  very  promising.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  America  will  be  ready  for  energetic  intervention  hand  in 
hand  with  this  country.  Unfortunately  the  attention  of  both  the 
English  and  the  American  Governments  has  lately  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  comparatively  secondary  problems.  Hence  con¬ 
fusion  in  Germany,  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world,  may 
find  both  Governments  unprepared. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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I  WILL  begin  my  reflections  upon  a  tour  in  Germany  from  which 
I  have  just  returned  by  recalling  an  incident. 

On  May  7th,  1919,  at  Versailles,  M.  Clemenceau,  addressing 
the  German  representatives  attending  for  the  purix)se  of  signing 
the  Peace,  began  by  styling  them  “  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
German  Republic.”  The  phrase  was  greeted  by  those  persons 
with  loud  shouts  of  ‘‘Reichs!  Raichs!”  and  M.  Clemenceau, 
promptly  amending  his  phrase,  substituted  ‘‘  Reichs  Allemand,” 
which  the  English  translators  rendered  with  sufficient  correctness 
‘‘German  Empire.”  This  incident,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
varying  phrases,  is  on  record. 

The  Hohenzollerns  had  gone  for  the  moment,  but  the  German 
Empire  remained,  with  all  its  old  pretensions  and  self-assertion. 
Emphasis  was  given  to  the  protest  by  the  bearing  and  conduct 
of  the  delegates  during  the  audition  of  the  terms  of  peace  ‘‘  im¬ 
posed  ”  on  Germany.  They  came  to  the  hearing  in  conventional 
dress,  wearing  bowler  hats;  their  leader.  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  remained  seated  when  he  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  couched  his  remarks  'was  arrogant  and 
defiant,  as  to  which  everyone  present  bore  testimony.  The 
Germans  cannot  be  accused  of  having  on  this  occasion  employed 
any  deception  as  to  their  views.  It  was  we,  all  the  Allies,  wlio 
deceived  ourselves.  Our  motives  may  h’ave  been  good,  but  our 
cecity  was  complete. 

There  are  two  main  currents  of  opinion  in  Germany  at  the 
present  hour  :  one,  held  in  financial  and  industrial  circles  mainly, 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  fresh  war  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided ; 
the  other,  held  almost  universally  among  all  classes  outside  those 
limited  circles  throughout  the  country,  has  adopted  and  assimi¬ 
lated  the  view  that  a  sudden  and  even  partially  successful  cam¬ 
paign  would  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and 
further  baffle  the  Allies,  who  have  already  been  circumvented  on 
so  many  occasions  since  1919  by  their  obtuseness  to  the  devious 
ways  of  Teutonic  mentality.  At  the  head  of  the  first  school  are 
several  great  capitalists,  of  whom  Stinnes  is  the  most  notorious, 
and  they  possessed  an  able  and  plausible  spokesman  in  the 
recently  murdered  Dr.  Rathenau.  They  have  also  found  a  useful 
collaborator  in  President  Ebert,  whose  popularity  has  grown  with 
each  proof  of  his  pliancy.  Such  jetsam  and  flotsam  easily  dis¬ 
appear  in  heavy  weather.  At  the  head  of  the  other  body  of 
opinion  is  Ludendorf  and  his  group  of  Generals  conning  their 
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maps,  noting  their  resources,  increasing  the  stores  of  poison  gas, 
striving  by  every  art  of  cajolery  to  terminate  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of  German  promises,  so 
that  they  may  carry  their  offensive,  whenever  the  time  for  it 
arrives,  outside  German  territory,  and  extending  their  intrigues 
east  and  west,  so  that  a  renewed  struggle  for  Teutonic  supre¬ 
macy  may  again  wear  the  aspect  of  a  world  w'ar.  This  is  the 
party  that  has  the  secret  good  wishes  of  all  Germans,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  they  may  call  themselves  in  politics,  many  of  whom 
are  only  waiting  for  an  encouraging  signal  to  break  out  in  a 
passion  of  white  heat,  rage,  rancour,  vindictiveness  and  fright¬ 
fulness  to  establish  Pan-Teutonism  over  the  few  Allies  who  may 
then  still  hold  together.  The  leaders  are  cool  and  calculating, 
but  for  hot-heads  the  dopes  they  are  instilling  into  the  youtli 
of  Germany  may  prove  too  potent  for  self-restraint.  The  only 
motto  for  all  of  us  is  cavendo  tutus. 

With  this  prologue  I  come  to  the  pre^nt  hour.  The  thing 
that  most  strikes  the  visitor  in  the  national  life  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  falls  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  points 
Dusseldorf,  Berlin  and  Munich  is  that  everyone  seems  occupied, 
busy,  hopeful  and  prosperous.  Beggars  are  nowhere  to  be  met, 
and  yet  there  are  many  maimed  or  half-disabled  men  in  the  shops 
and  streets ;  no  bands  of  discordant  musicians  occupy  the  pave¬ 
ments,  no  alms  boxes  are  rattled  in  one’s  ears.  I  asked  more 
than  once  how  it  w’as  that  Germany  had  managed  to  suppress 
in  her  social  state  those  traces  of  the  Great  War,  and  I  received 
the  reply  that  the  State  had  allotted  war  victims  a  pension  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all,  however  crippled,  would  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  their  own  self-support.  One  informant,  more 
candid,  but  not  less  proud  and  self-confident,  than  others  inter¬ 
polated,  "  But  you  see  the  war  never  came  among  us.” 

The  war,  then,  has  left  in  Germany  no  aftermath  of  sadness 
and  suffering  in  the  sense  of  unemployment  as  it  has  done  more 
or  less  with  all  the  Allies.  With  the  latter  remain  disunion  and 
discontent.  With  the  former  is  the  content  of  w’ork  and  the  hope 
of  prosperity.  In  so  far  as  those  qualities  are  of  domestic  use, 
and  devoted  not  merely  to  personal  needs,  but  to  tlie  fulfilment 
of  national  obligations,  they  might  be  cited  as  admirable  charac¬ 
teristics  in  any  people,  but  I  can  absolutely  aver  thaf  from  no 
German  of  any  position  whatever  could  I  obtain  an  admission 
that  Germany  was  under  any  moral  obligation  to  pay  a  single 
mark  to  the  Allies.  She  might  have  to  pay  something  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  the  national  resolve  was  to  repudiate  the  responsibility 
at  the  very  earliest  moment. 

It  is  necessary  to  group  the  occasions  and  localities  where  one’s 
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impressions  were  formed.  Let  me  first  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  for  obvious  reasons  the  conditions  in  this  territory, 
to  a  lar^e  but  incomplete  extent  occupied  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  may  not  be  subjected  to  close  analysis.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  much  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Ehine  Province 
is  due  to  that  very  occupation,  hostile  as  it  is  in  character.  But, 
apart  from  that  consideration,  and  it  is  really  a  minor  one,  the 
main  basis  of  the  industrial  activity  and  consequent  prosperity 
of  this  region  lies  in  the  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  coal,  and 
to  French  intervention  and  insistence  it  is  entirely  due  that  the 
communities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  have  received  the 
necessary  supply  to  keep  their  factories  going,  their  mines  at 
work,  and  their  furnaces  burning.  At  one  time  the  Germans 
of  the  Euhr  wished  to  boycott  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
western  districts,  and  it  required  vigorous  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  French  authorities  to  counter  this  intention  by  insisting 
that  the  districts  of  Gladbach,  Bleyberg,  etc.,  should  receive 
their  full  rationing  of  coal. 

Some  pro-French  sympathy  has  in  consequence  been  revealed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  although  it  would  be  going 
too  far  at  present  to  say  that  there  is  a  serious  or  regular  move¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  Rhine  Republic,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  local  sentiment  and  local  interest  may  yet 
support  the  creation  of  a  new  group  of  States  with  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  approximating  to  Switzerland  that  might  serve  as  a  per¬ 
manent  barrier  betw^een  France  and  Germany.  This  was  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  this  was  the  dream  of  William  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  only  a  hundred  years  ago.  Whether  these  tendencies  will 
ever  develop  into  realities  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
Right  Bankers  may  carry  a  selfish  and  exasperating  policy. 

Even  as  things  are  there  is  one  marked  difference  betw'een  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ’Opinion  on  the 
left  bank  is  uniformly  pacific.  No  di.scoveries  of  hidden  arms 
have  been  reported.  This  restraint  may  have  no  deeper  motive 
than  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  if  the  struggle  were  renewed 
the  Rhine  Province  would  stand  in  the  same  position  as  Belgium 
and  Northern  France  did  between  1914  and  1918.  Whatever 
the  explanation  may  be,  the  anxiety  of  Ludendorf,  as  chief 
spokesman  of  the  military  caste,  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Allied  forces  from  the  occupied  region  becomes  very  intelligible. 
There  are  perhaps  other  than  military  reasons  for  their  washing 
that  the  German  outposts  may  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  close 
to  the  Belgian  and  French  frontiers.  They  are  probably  con¬ 
scious  that  in  the  Rhine  Province  the  unity  of  the  old  Empire 
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may  be  sagging  under  the  economic  dissatisfaction  and  personal 
apprehensions  of  its  population. 

In  the  centre  of  this  region,  however,  lies  a  focus  of  very 
different  sentiments  and  purpose.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why 
Aix-la-Chapelle  should  present  such  a  marked  contrast  to  its 
neighbours,  but  probably  the  cause  of  the  defiant  bellicosity  of 
its  citizens  lies  in  the  presence  of  a  large  official  community 
which  foments  and  organises  disturbing  ebullitions  of  enmity 
and  bad  temper.  If  Silesia  be  excluded,  there  is  no  part  of 
occupied  Germany  where  more  murders,  assaults  and  brutalities 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  Allied  soldiers,  chiefly  Belgians,  than 
at  Aix.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  place  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  those  organisations  to  which  attention  will  be  drawn 
further  on.  The  situation  at  Aix  is  charged  with  all  the  elements 
of  coming  trouble,  and  portents  are  never  absent  to  reveal  the 
latent  menace  to  the  occupying  garrison. 

When  we  cross  the  Rhine  and  get  beyond  the  bridge-heads, 
separated  from  each  other  by  curious  and  i)ossibly  inviting  in¬ 
tervals,  w'e  are  in  hostile  Germa^jy.  It  is  clear  to  the  least 
observant  eyes  that  the  people  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes  are 
closely  watchful  of  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  acting  the 
part  that  seems  most  calculated  to  impress  him  or  her  with  the 
goodness  and  war-guiltlessness  of  the  German  people,  trusting 
that  his  innocence  may  be  proportionate  to  their  guile,  and  when 
the  stranger  is  an  Englishman  this  play-acting  becomes  fast  and 
furious,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  that  the  two  peoples  have 
more  in  common  than  any  others.  But,  despite  all  these  efforts 
at  deception,  there  leaks  out  the  truth  now  and  then  that  it 
is  towards  England  that  the  German  is  jealous  and  vindictive, 
and  jealousy  is  twin-sister  to  hate.  Only  towards  the  French  is 
all  this  counterfeit  business  laid  aside  as  useless.  They  look 
at  each  other  over  crossed  swords. 

From  Aix  to  Berlin  is  a  long  flight,  but  the  atmosphere  is  the 
same.  Aix  as  an  occupied  city  presents  no  visible  signs  of 
military  force  or  preparation.  Berlin,  as  the  chief  objective  of 
all  visitors,  commercial,  curious  or  mere  passers-by,  has,  for  the 
present,  discarded  its  former  military  aspect  to  associate  itself 
chiefly  with  business  and  pleasure.  In  'Berlin  the  superficial 
side  of  the  Germany  of  which  President  Ebert  is  the  nominal 
head  is  the  only  one  visible.  No  foreigner  will  get  behind  it, 
and,  whatever  secret  measures  may  be  concerting  throughout 
Germany,  no  clue  will  be  found  to  them  in  the  capital.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  not  the  least  important  is  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  is  certainly  not  monarchical, 
and  fl-ll  the  organisations  and  patriotic  societies  with  which 
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Germany  teems  are  based  not  only  on  the  monarchical  principle 
but  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  that  of  the  Empire  to 
follow  subsequently. 

We  must  go  further  east  than  Berlin  to  get  at  some  idea  of 
the  truth.  East  Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia  contain  the  bases 
on  which  a  movement  corresponding  to  that  of  1813  is  being 
prepared.  Under  the  designation  of  Arbeitgemeinschafter  (the 
Workers’  Guilds)  a  vast  organisation,  composed  of  veterans  of 
the  Great  War,  has  been  created,  land  these  men,  trained  in  the 
severe  Prussian  system,  have  fallen  quite  naturally  and  without 
attracting  notice,  into  the  places  assigned  them  by  the  directing 
intelligence.  They  have  been  formed  into  agricultural  colonies 
distributed  among  the  vast  unoccupied  estates  and  forests  of  the 
great  landowners  in  East  Prussia,  Pomerania  and  Silesia.  They 
form,  by  training  and  experience,  a  military  caste  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  nucleus  and  rallying  centre  for  a  national  movement 
which  is  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  This 
military  body,  which  is  not  concentrated  but  distributed  in  groups 
large  enough  to  provide  the  cadre  of  a  regiment,  is  by  its  nature 
reactionary,  monarchical  and  vindictive.  It  requires  no  prompt¬ 
ing  or  stimulant,  and  is  ready  to  obey  implicitly  and  at  the  first 
signal  the  orders  it  may  receive  from  the  authority  it  alone 
respects. 

In  Silesia  generally,  that  is  to  say,  including  districts  which 
have  ceased  in  name  to  be  German,  there  is  another  organ¬ 
isation  called  the  Selb.schutz,  which,  while  having  a  military 
character,  is  more  especially  devoted  to  forming  and  fo¬ 
menting  national  opinion  by  teaching  and  propaganda  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  taken  u{X)n  itself  a  secondary  but 
hardly  less  congenial  rdle  of  systematic  espionage.  The  Selb- 
schutz  is  composed  exclusively  of  commissioned  officers,  and 
works  under  chiefs  formerly  holding  high  rank  in  the  German 
army.  It  is  more  intangible  than  the  Arbeitgemeinschafter 
association,  and  has  no  territorial  ties,  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proacdi  conceivable  to  a  secret  society.  Associated  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  members  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  professors  and 
schoolmasters  (all  ex-officers  of  the  Reserve),  whose  mission, 
under  express  and  emphatic  directions,  is  to  teach  and  dis¬ 
seminate  the  doctrine  of  hate  against  all  the  Allies,  including 
England  and  America,  but  for  the  time  being  more  especially 
directed  against  France  as  the  protector  of  Poland,  the  revival 
of  which  represents  the  most  visible  and  repugnant  proof  of  the 
late  baffling  of  German  ambition. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Selbschutz  were  necessarily  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  in  Silesia,  it  would  be  far 
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from  the  truth  to  assume  that  they  are  now  confined  to  the 
present  German  territory.  The  programme  of  the  society  em¬ 
braces  hostility  to  the  independence  of  Poland,  and  in  scarcely 
a  less  degree  to  that  of  Czecho- Slovakia,  to  France  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  vigour  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  to  the  existing  German 
Republic  as  embodying  ideas  repugnant  to  and  destructive  of 
the  military  caste  and  the  old  ideals  of  Prussian  autocracy  which 
Ludendorf  still  holds  up  for  general  admiration.  As  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  sowing  of  dragon’s  teeth  it  aims  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy  as  the  avowed  first  step  towards  resisting 
the  demands  of  the  Allies,  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  embarking  upon  a  national  war  of  so-called  liberation  to  the 
strains  of  “  Uber  alles  ”  and  the  “  Wacht  am  Rhein.” 

The  Selbschutz  reveals  its  existence  by  an  active  propaganda 
carried  on  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  school-books  but  in  pamph¬ 
lets  and  reviews  distributed  broadcast  at  a  low  price,  or  gratui¬ 
tously.  The  attention  of  the  Berlin  Government  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  drawn  to  the  pernicious  and  perilous  activities  of  the 
Selbschutz,  and,  under  diplomatic  pressure,  it  has  promised 
several  times  to  suppress  this  society.  But  it  has  not  been 
able  to  execute  its  own  promises,  even  if  we  credit  it  with  good 
faith.  The  orders  of  President  Ebert  carry  no  weight  in  East 
Prussia,  and  the  Selbschutz  is  more  active  and  full  of  vigour 
to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  Selbschutz  has  a  secondary,  but  not  less  congenial,  role 
in  that  of  spying,  and  although  a  corps  of  police  and  secret  agents 
is  associated  with  its  work  in  this  direction  it  has  succeeded  in 
enlisting  in  the  task  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  whole  population 
of  both  sexes.  It  may  be  declared  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  every  foreigner,  no  matter  what  his  nationality  may  he, 
must  become  quickly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
shadowed  at  every  turn.  The  next  step  in  this  unremitting  sur¬ 
veillance,  if  he  does  not  speedily  depart,  is  to  offer  him  vexations 
and  hindrances,  of  which  inattention  to  the  simplest  requests  and 
delays  of  all  kinds  in  hotels,  shops  and  offices  are  the  mildest 
form.  It  is  not  discreet  for  him  to  leave  the  main  streets  unless 
he  desires  to  encounter  rudeness  and  roughness,  and  it  would  be 
positively  dangerous  for  him  to  stray  into  the  open  country  in 
pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure. 

At  one  time,  when  it  was  really  hoped  and  believed  that  France 
and  England  were  going  to  fall  out  over  the  Polish  plebiscite  in 
regard  to  jUpper  Silesia,  a  difference  was  made  in  favour  of 
English  officers  attached  to  the  Commission,  but  I  was  assured 
that  since  the  arrival  of  the  last  battalions  sent  out  to  Silesia 
all  this  has  changed,  and  if  possible  even  greater  enmity  is  being 
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displayed  in  this  region  towards  the  Britisli  than  to  the 
French.  Moreover  the  frequent  discoveries  of  concealed  arms, 
and  also  of  the  subterfuges  by  which  obsolete  weapons  have  been 
destroyed  instead  of  those  fit  for  service — discoveries  due  in  many 
cases  to  the  aroused  suspicions  of  British  officers  that  all  was  not 
fair  and  above-board — have  intensified  the  feeling  of  hatred 
among  the  Germans  in  the  eastern  provinces  towards  all  the  late 
belligerents  indiscriminately,  and  the  day  has  gone  by  for  any 
exception  to  be  made  in  favour  of  'British  officers  and  troops. 
As  for  the  British  civilian,  his  steps  are  dogged  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  his  visit,  and  he  is  literally  hounded  out  of 
the  district  by  moral  if  not  material  pressure. 

All  these  efforts  and  proceedings  have  a  distinct  place  and 
definite  purpose  in  the  programme  of  the  German  National  and 
Monarchical  Party,  which  is  rapidly  acquiring  complete  control 
of  all  the  country’s  resources,  and  arranging  all  its  forces  not 
only  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  ,and  the  violent  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Bepublic,  if  its  heads  prove  obstructive,  but  for  a 
new  war  of  revenge  based  on  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  such  a  struggle  the  only  view  held  and  expressed  is  that  of 
absolute  confidence.  That  view  was  mainly  based,  long  before 
the  date  of  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet,  on  the  assumption  that 
Russia  is  destined  to  be  Germany’s  co-operator,  and  in  the  second 
place  on  the  conviction  that  the  suspicions  of  England  can  be 
lulled  until  the  moment  for  the  German  plotters  to  strike  has 
arrived  and  that  for  Britain’s  useful  intervention  has  passed. 
In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all 
the  Allied  Governments  possess  proofs  beyond  dispute  that  all 
lists,  not  only  of  the  German  army  that  was  in  the  field  in  the 
autinnn  of  1918,  but  of  the  annual  contingents  liable  since  the 
Peace  for  service  under  the  old  system,  nominally  abrogated  by 
its  terms,  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  kept  up  to  date, 
and  thus  the  machinery  is  ever  ready  to  convert  these  millions 
of  citizens  without  delay  or  friction  into  regiments,  divisions 
and  army  corps.  As  for  arms  and  armament,  it  is  known  that, 
despite  the  destruction  accomplished  by  the  commissions  of 
inspection,  the  stocks  and  supplies  are  simply  incalculable,  while 
the  means  for  turning  out  poison  gas  were  never  so  abundant 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  illicit  auxiliaries  of  toxic 
description  that  the  military  authorities  of  Germany  are  looking 
above  everything  else  at  the  present  time  to  turn  the  scale  of 
victory  in  their  favour. 

Whatever  may  happen  in  consequence  of  precipitation  on  the 
part  of  the  doped  section  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  aroused  appre- 
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hensions  of  the  intended  victims,  the  leaders  of  this  organised 
national  movement  are  in  favour  of  patience.  They  rely  most 
of  all  on  the  ultimate  conse(piences  of  the  present  up-bringing 
and  inspiration  of  the  youth  of  Germany  in  an  atmosphere  of 
recalcitrance  and  undying  hatred  to  the  Allies,  and  beyond  them 
to  everything  that  is  not  German.  In  all  the  schools,  at  the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  order  of  the  day  is  to  keep  alive 
and  stimulate  the  old  Imperial  tradition  and  the  military  spirit, 
in  other  words,  the  hateful  Prussian  system  equally  dear  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  General  Ludendorf.  The  text-lxx)ks  in  all 
these  educational  institutions  are  those  in  use  under  the  old 
regime.  Where  additions  have  been  made  they  are  exaggera¬ 
tions,  not  moderations,  of  the  teaching  of  Treitzschke  and 
Bernhardi.  The  scholars  and  students  are  taught  “  if  frightful¬ 
ness  failed,  super-f rightfulness  is  to  triumph.” 

All  the  teachers  and  professors  are  imbued  with  this  implac¬ 
able  and  vindictive  spirit,  and  are  fanatical  in  their  advocacy  of 
the  doctrines  they  have  accepted  and  promised  to  expound. 
Those  among  them  who  falter  or  attempt  to  qualify  their  ruth¬ 
less  application  are  promptly  denounced  and  removed.  The 
victims  are  ostracised  and  declared  ineligible  for  all  Government 
employment.  It  is  not  merely  in  lessons  and  lectures  that  the 
drift  and  tendency  of  German  plans  and  purpose  are  revealed. 
The  practice  of  gymnastics  has  become  intensified ;  the  bands  of 
”  Vogel-wanderinn  ”  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  before 
the  war.  They  march  to  the  military  step  and  stride  where  for¬ 
merly  they  walked  and  roamed  at  the  individual’s  will,  and  their 
movements  are  controlled  and  directed  by  the  old  phrases  of 
military  command.  It  is  true  that  they  have  no  rifles,  but  the 
system  of  rifle  training  in  the  German  army  before  the  war  was 
peculiar  and  based  chiefly  on  verbal  instruction,  and  no  one  on 
the  spot  seriously  doubts  that  the  scouts  and  cadets  have  ample 
opportunity  of  listening  to  able  instructors  in  the  art  of 
handling  and  using  rifles  as  well  as  of  acquiring  some  practice  in 
their  use.  The  German  soldier  has  long  been  trained  for  mass 
firing  at  short  distances,  a  small  proportion  only  of  exceptional 
men  undergoing  special  training  as  marksmen  and  snipers.  The 
absence  of  rifle  butts  is  no  proof  in  Germany  that  the  young 
men  whose  names  are  duly  entered  on  the  lists  for  compulsory 
service,  though  not  called  up  in  the  old  sense,  are  incapable  of 
using  firearms. 

Prominent  among  all  the  educational  associations  is  one  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  teaching  bodies  of  the  high  schools.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Gottingen,  and  it  counts  a  present  membership 
of  40,000  i)ersons.  The  views  of  this  society  are  set  forth  in  a 
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journal  of  its  own  production  entitled  Eiserne  Blatter  (“  Iron 
Leaves  This  publication  openly  advocates  preparations  for  the 
early  resumption  of  the  struggle,  not  so  much  for  independence 
as  for  supremacy,  which  is  represented  as  having  been  lost  more 
by  accident  and  bad  luck  than  by  inferiority  to  the  Allies  or 
force  of  arms.  This  sentiment  found  expression  in  the  Popular 
History  of  the  War  published  last  year  by  Karl  Meyer.  The 
author  constantly  expresses  his  regret  at  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  at  the  conversion  of  what  remains  of  it  into  a  mere 
police  force,  and  he  emphasises  this  comment  more  expressly 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Rhine  Province,  showing  that 
he  too  is  conscious  of  a  separatist  inclination  in  that  direction. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  compilation,  which  appeals  most 
directly  and  passionately  to  public  vanity  and  Chauvinism,  has 
been  distributed  broadcast,  not  only  in  all  educational  establish¬ 
ments,  but  in  public  and  official  libraries,  hotels  and  clubs. 

So  far  this  propaganda  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  a  pre¬ 
paratory  or  defensive  system,  but  the  hope  has  scarcely  been  con¬ 
cealed,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  manifest,  that  before 
very  long  the  tocsin  will  sound  to  convert  it  into  a  movement 
of  offensive  action.  This  hope  no  doubt  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  announcement  of  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  but  in  East  Prussia  at  least  this  contingency  had 
long  been  confidently  assumed.  The  Soviet  might  not  feel  over¬ 
flattered  if  they  realised  that  the  Germans  looked  upon  the 
Russians  more  tas  auxiliaries  than  allies  on  an  equal  footing. 
They  are  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  superior  race,  and  to  carry  out 
the  extensive  preparations  for  war  from  which  Germany  is  tem¬ 
porarily  debarred.  Their  services  are  to  be  controlled  by  German 
advice  'and  guidance,  and  turned  to  the  best  account  to  attain 
German  ends.  How  far  this  may  prove  beneficial  to  Russia 
herself  must  be  left  to  the  test  of  time  and  events. 

No  doubt  they  find  themselves  on  common  ground  in  the  desire 
to  end  the  late-recovered  independence  of  Poland,  and  to  subject 
her  once  more  to  Russo-German  servitude.  In  this  nefarious 
project  Germany  will  leave  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the 
agent  she  has  just  suborned,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  the  moment  when  Russia  may  decide  to 
move  westwards.  It  may  be  near  at  hand  or  still  far  off,  but 
among  the  Germans  of  the  Eastern  Marches  a  feeling  of  eager 
expectancy  and  suppressed  excitement  seemed  to  me  to  betray 
itself,  as  if  the  time  of  action  were  close  at  hand.  Still,  all  the 
restraint  imposed  by  prudence  has  not  been  discarded.  To  Russia 
may  yet  be  left  the  risk  of  opening  the  ball,  and  the  Germans 
will  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
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renewed  attempt  to  overrun  and  annihilate  Poland  before  they 
declare  themselves.  If  Russia  fail,  Germany  will  not  be  com¬ 
promised,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia,  imitating  German 
caution,  may  not  move  at  all.  The  only  comment  I  shall  venture 
to  make  in  bringing  these  observations  to  a  conclusion  is  that 
Germany,  by  teaching,  organisation,  and  incitement,  has  created 
a  dangerous  position  for  the  j)eace  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
soc-ieties  named  in  this  paper  have  set  themselves,  by  malice 
prepense,  to  the  task  of  stimulating  the  worst  passions  in  the 
human  breast  among  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  in 
the  youth  of  Germany. 


An  English  Traveller. 


THE  ILLUSIOIN  OF  IRISH  NATIONALISM. 


By  their  nature  accidents  must  always  be  more  arresting  than 
deep  currents  of  process  :  by  ours,  which  is  hardly  capable  of 
taking  notice  until  arrested,  accidents  also  are,  of  all  our  ex¬ 
perience,  most  vividly  remembered.  In  thinking  about  the  Irish, 
two  consequences  of  this  double  disadvantage  face  ns  at  present. 
In  the  first  place  the  phase  of  nationality,  through  which  most 
peoples  have  passed  at  one  time  or  another,  is  taken  for  granted 
as  a  final  state.  The  acid  doctrine  of  self-determination,  con¬ 
cocted  to  decompose  enemy  States  too  powerful  to  be  dis¬ 
membered,  combined,  no  doubt,  disconcertingly  well  with  the 
real  psychological  recessionalism  of  millions  who  had  found  union 
to  mean  no  more  than  an  uncertain  livelihood  in  peace,  a  toler¬ 
ably  certain  death  in  war.  Told  that  little  nations  are  the  goal 
of  humanity’s  crusade,  they  saw  them  as  harbours  wherein  they 
might  anchor  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  quiet.  “  Peace  at  any 
price,  if  only  it  be  guaranteed  lasting,”  groaned  the  weary 
civilian  armies,  and  the  politician,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  re¬ 
plied,  ”  That  can  only  be  if  we  remove  the  causes  of  war,  and 
this  we  will  do  by  setting  up  independently  every  nation  that  ever 
annoyed  an  enemy  empire.” 

The  phase  of  nationalism  had  long  been  on  the  wane.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  liberty  had  been  declining,  but  only  thjit  the 
notion  of  the  irresponsible  group  was  going  the  w’ay  that  the 
same  idea  about  the  irresponsible  individual,  his  right  to  do  what 
he  liked  with  his  children,  his  land  and  his  money,  had  gone. 
From  the  interdependence  of  research  students  to  through  ex¬ 
cursion  tickets,  a  seam  the  full  depth  of  European  culture  per¬ 
meates  Europe  and  lands  far  beyond.  True  nationalism,  the 
nationalism  that  claims  the  right  and  maintains  that  it  has  the 
[ower,  economically  and  psychologically,  to  segregate  any  terri¬ 
tory,  to-day  can  only  be  a  clever  politician’s  pretence  or  an 
uneducated  people’s  illusion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Irish,  for  purely  external  reasons,  are 
supposed  to  be  nothing  if  not  a  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
supremely  comic  accidents  of  history  that  has  associated,  in  most 
civilised  minds,  the  Irish  tand  nationalism.  That  this  people 
should  see  in  it  a  principle  with  w’hich  to  counter-attack  the 
English  was  as  natural  as  that  Clemenceau  should  discern  in  self- 
determination  a  way  to  disrupt  Germany.  But  the  history  of 
both  shows  that,  however  adroitly  they  handle  a  wea|)on 
snatched  from  an  opponent,  they  are  equally  embarrassed 
by  their  success.  Across  Europe  we  are  witnessing  the 
end  of  the  revival  of  nationalism.  The  stucco  machicolations 
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— composed  of  equal  parts  of  cynicism  and  romanticism — tliat 
have  been  run  up  all  over  the  Continent  are  already  crumbling. 
The  engineered  restorations  totter.  The  new  nations,  two  of 
whom  started  life  so  ill-fused  that  even  in  name  they  could  only 
be  hyphenated,  together  with  the  romantic  revivals  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  may  last  a  little  while,  aggravating  Temple  Bars 
steadily  eroded  by  the  choked  stream  of  commerce.  They  are 
only  real  as  a  reaction,  and  as  soon  as  it  passes  they  will  go. 

If,  then,  we  clear  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  nationality  is 
final,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  Irish  problem  more  clearly  than 
has  been  possible  since  the  Reformation.  What  is  happening 
in  a  few  precipitate  years  in  Europe  has  been  going  on  for  as 
many  centuries  on  its  western  Iwrder,  The  Irish  question  at 
base  is  this  :  A  people  that  is  less  than  a  nation  and  more  than 
a  nation,  must  they  go  through  with  it  and  be  neither  less  nor 
more?  Every  Unionist  reiterates  and  every  Nationalist  glosses 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  have  never  owned  Ireland.  You  cannot 
be  a  nation  unless  you  fill  that  bill ;  but  you  can  be  what  the 
Irish  certainly  attained — something  to  which  nationhood  is  only 
a  most  questionable  means,  a  culture.  Why,  then,  have  they  be¬ 
come,  to  almost  universal  exasperation,  the  people  that  harps  on 
nationality?  It  may  be  an  example  of  what  a  modern  Irish 
mystical  writer  calls  the  penalty  whereby  you  become  like  what 
you  hate.  The  Irish  were  started  upon  an  alternative  evolution 
that  promised  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  European  culture.* 
They  were  not  swamped  by  the  Dark  Age  deluge.  Europe, 
inundated  by  savage  men,  nearly  absorbed  the  suffusion,  and 
kept  faintly  conscious.  For  a  millennium  the  loyalty  to  a  culture 
struggled  with  the  savage’s  wish  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  and 
nationalism  only  won  the  struggle  when  Rome  showed  that  she 
could  not,  or  w’ould  not,  live  for  her  children.  Then,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  wise  men  heard  ;  “  What  part  have  we  in  Italy  or 
lot  in  the  Curia?  To  your  tents!  ”  These  knew  that,  until  a 
new  leader  arose  al)Ove  the  nations,  culture  must  steal  about,  a 
suspect,  a  smuggler,  instead  as  splendid  legate  of  mankind.  For 
nationalism,  though  it  may  pretend  to  entertain  culture,  is  a 
Procrustes  that  mutilates,  murders  and  despoils  a  being  that  will 
not  fit  into  its  unyielding  bounds. 

The  Irishman’s  temptation  was,  outwardly,  not  so  severe.  His 
character  was  set  when  his  trial  came  upon  him.  The  people  had 
been  refreshed  by  constant  infiltration  of  vigorous  Keltic  settle- 

(1)  Professor  Bury  establishes  in  his  TAfe  of  St.  Patrick  that  here  a  last  flower 
of  civilisation  bloomed  when  already  roxmd  the  roots  the  snows  of  a  secular 
winter  were  drifting  Tliere  was  good  hope  that  here  cold  ignorance  and  local 
selfishness  that  shut  up  men’s  hearts  from  mankind  might  never  come,  and  when 
the  thaw  spread  over  Europe,  hence  the  replanting  of  the  world  might  spread 
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merits.  Tlie  age  was  over.  By  a.d.  200  the  Fianna  had 

vanished ;  by  the  sixth  century  the  once-di*eaded  Scots  and  Atta- 
cotti  no  longer  pillaged  England  and  the  Continent.  Bede  can 
rebuke  his  own  monarch  for  raiding  a  people  which  he  declares 
are  iieaceful  and  never  hurt  the  English.  The  Irish  had  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  They  had  entered  the  cnl- 
tural  age.  They  had  attained  to  that  stage  which  China  once 
touched  when  the  scholar  heads  the  social  scale  and  the  soldier 
is  near  the  foot.  But  they  failed  to  be  what  the  Quakers  call 
the  martyr  nation.  Perhaps  they  exported  too  much  of  their 
idealism.  Perhaps  they  did  not  get  the  help  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  their  ecclesiastics.  Keltic  sanctity  is  too  highly 
strung.  St.  Columba  did  not  mind  provoking  a  battle  over  a 
book  (the  Cathach),  and  on  a  lower  stage  the  double  office  of 
bishop  and  king  in  Cormac  of  Cashel  seems  to  have  rendered  him 
doubly  aggressive.  Indeed,  to  be  frank,  the  Church  in  Ireland 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  helpful  in  aiding  the  forces  that 
were  trying  to  make  for  unity  against  violence,  for  culture  against 
anarchy,  than  was  the  great  mother  church  of  Rome.  Each 
s('ems  to  have  sold  its  spiritual  jxiwers  for  the  sake  of  imme¬ 
diate  gain.  In  Ireland  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  an 
exaggeration  of  a  certain  weakness  in  Catholicism.  The  best 
men  felt  they  must  escape.  It  is,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  an 
advice  which  the  Kelt  is  always,  perhaps,  too  willing  to  take. 
It  was  an  age  dominated  by  monasteries  which  were  capable  of 
such  detachment  that  they  rose  to  great  power  and  sanctity 
while  the  centre  of  the  Church  underwent  the  Pornocracy.  The 
Kelt  loved  monasticism,  and  with  it  as  instrument  reduced  the 
"secular”  side  of  the  Church,  that  which  had  to  do  with  the 
life  of  the  layman,  to  chaos  (vide  Bury ,  St.  Patrick,  Appendix  C. 
note  18). 

A  people  so  led,  in  spite  of  the  level  to  which  they  had 
attained,  interfered  with  from  without,  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  (always  too  late  to  be  effective)  of  sinking  to  the  level  of 
their  enemies.  The  interference  was  inevitable.  It  was  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  would  not  become  a  nation,  as  everyone 
else  was  beginning  to  be,  because  they  would  not  settle  down, 
set  up  definite  frontiers,  and  lay  flat  all  within,  that  they  pro¬ 
voked  the  attentions  from  which  have  arisen  one  of  the  secular 
disputes. 

But  why,  it  may  he  objected,  if  Irish  nationality  is  not  recog¬ 
nisable,  why  speak  of  the  Irish  at  all?  For  the  reason  already 
stated,  that,  though  the  Irish  are  not  nationalists,  they  have  been 
something  more  intense  and  wider.  They  wanted  Ireland,  but 
not  to  settle  in  densely  until,  swarming  over,  the  cry  should 
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go  up  “House  full,’’  and  henceforth  all  comers  to  be  aliens. 
This  was,  and  is,*  the  national  way.  They  declined  it,  and  in 
consequence  brought  upon  themselves  age-long  interference. 
They  wanted  Ireland,  one  can  only  say,  as  a  psychic  pole.  As 
the  Ard-Ehi  was  a  dim  centre  round  which  the  tribes  might 
circle  in  such  elaborate  devolution  that  to  an  outsider  the  move¬ 
ment  perhaps  appeared  chaotic,  so  Ireland  itself  was  no  fixed, 
stable  and  confining  area.  It  was  essentially  a  psychic,  not  an 
economic  conception,  and  as  such  more  real  as  a  memory  and  a 
hope  than  as  so  much  actual  earth  to  which  a  man  is  tied.  It 
looked  far  more  lovely  from  the  Faroes  or  from  Oalabria,  but  you 
could  hardly  expect  more  practical  bystanders  to  remain  while 
you  stepped  back  to  get  the  native  land  in  right  perspective. 

Danes  and  Saxons  thought  that  they  could  make  a!i  up-to- 
date  c*ountry  of  Tir-an-ogue.  The  history  of  their  absorption 
shows  that  the  natives  knew  better  its  nature.  With  such  a 
mysterious  problem  lying  here  how  could  there  fail  to  be  one 
of  the  great  faults  and  fissures  of  history?  A  narrow  sea  divides 
two  rich  lands.  They  look  the  same  :  but  raise  a  people  in  one 
and  they  adhere ;  raise  them  in  the  other  and  they  etherealise. 
The  Island  of  Destiny,  indeed,  fated  to  be  constantly  smitten 
by  the  nations  but  never  consolidated  into  nationhood.  In  short, 
the  strange  destiny  of  the  Irish  seems  to  be  that,  though  tlie 
world  takes  it  to  be  fnational,  it  will  never  be  fulfilled  until 
civilisation  is  once  more  resumed — not  as  a  private  hobby  but  as 
a  public  policy — and  nationhood  is  finally  and  definitely 
outgrown. 

This  is  no  fanciful  theory.  It  is  the  continuous  witness  of  the 
Irishman’s  acta,  of  his  behaviour,  of  the  work  he  has  left  behind 
him,  of  what  he  did  and  what  left  undone.  No  historian  (an 
doubt  that  the  Irish  are,  more  than  the  .Tews,  a  peojde  of 
wanderers.  Macaulay  said  that  when  the  Pole  should  be 
reached  a  Scotchman  would  be  found  there.  Had  he  been  a  more 
deeply  read  historian  he  would  have  had  to  add  that  an  Irish¬ 
man  had  been  there  before,  but  moved  on.  The  .Tew  built 
him  cities,  and  only  took  to  the  road  of  compulsion.  Not  liking 
strangers,  but  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  such  fools,  he 
has  stayed  out,  spoiling  an  ever  wider  circle.  But  the  Irish  do 
not  build  cities  (vide  McNeil,  Phases  of  Irish  History,  pp.  1.S7, 
322).  Such  places  were  forced  on  them,  not  as  homes  of  urbanity 
but  as  military  necessities.  The  Norse  compelled  them  to  live 
within  walls  crowded  together.  Tara  is  but  a  site  of  session  : 
Cruachin  and  Ailinn,  the  fortresses  of  Connacht  and  Leinster, 
are  hosting  centres,  and  even  these  natural  strongholds  had  to 
be  deserted  for  no  reason  that  can  be  discovered — Professor 
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McNeil  disposes  of  “the  cursing  of  Tara” — unless  their  very 
security  the  Kelt  susjiected  as  a  hold  on  his  freedom.  The  Eblana 
of  Ptolemy  as  prehistoric  Dublin  the  same  authority  dismisses. 
It  and  any  other  “  cities”  mentioned  as  in  Ireland  by  classical 
writers  are,  he  has  no  doubt,  simply  fair-sites.  For  centuries 
Dublin,  Waterford  and  Limerick  remain  as  they  began — Danish 
cities.  As  long  as  the  Irish  were  not  molested  they  moved  freely 
up  land  down  their  districts,  collecting  and  dispersing,  hating 
confinement.  To  the  English  freedom  is  the  right  to  associate 
and  amass  ;  to  the  Irish  to  disperse  and  wander.  Their  lovely 
and  flawless  art  is  that  of  an  inspired  tinker.  Architecture,  the 
art  of  foundations,  they  never  practised.  A  cell  was  large  enough 
for  an  anchorite  or  a  king,  who  bad  in  common  the  instinctive 
knowledge  that  they  were  pilgrims.  The  magnificent  megalo¬ 
mania  that  caused  the  settling  t)eoples,  from  Durham  to  Palermo, 
to  heap  up  fanes  so  vast,  intricate  and  enwrought,  vault  upon 
vaidt,  arcade  upon  arcade,  with  pinnacle  work  and  statuary,  vast 
frozen  curtenage  of  glass  woven  with  metal  :  screens,  rood  and 
pulpitum  :  altars  spreading  an  aureole  of  gilded  reredos  :  font 
with  towering  canopy ;  chantries  c-ausing  little  quires  to  spring 
from  every  wall  :  the  great  quire  itself  with  its  rich  appurtenance 
of  stall  and  screen,  a  church  within  a  church  ;  all  this  is  the 
crystallisation  of  the  restless  energy  of  the  w  anderer  into  a  solid 
work  w'hich,  never  finished,  grew  w’ithin  and  without  incessantly, 
until  the  channels  of  design  were  choked,  the  whole  ossified  and 
the  worker  was  lost,  like  the  animalcula  when  the  coral  reefs 
they  have  raised  from  sea-floor  break  the  surface  and  the 
builders  die.  Such  a  complete  materialisation  of  energy  never 
came  over  the  Kelt.  He  confined  his  art  so  as  to  retain  his 
liberty,  and  art,  having  given  all  she  could  to  one  so  restless, 
left  him.  He  may  have  invented  the  chariot.^  His  harness  we 
know  to  have  been  magnificent.  That  for  a  man  on  the  move 
was  worth  attention.  His  dress,  too,  w^as  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  jewellery  ever  wrought.  'But  his  house,  of  its  appoint¬ 
ment  there  is  little  evidence.  The  primitive  cone-roofed  dwell¬ 
ing,  the  house  that  all  early  men  make,  with  its  central  post  and 
wattle  sides,  no  more  than  a  tent  which  has  yet  to  evolve  mo¬ 
bility,  “finally  disappeared  only  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  ”  (Joyce,  S.H.,  p.  108). 

The  true  Irishman  of  culture  has  no  home  :  he  is  equipped 
for  the  road.  His  unrivalled  books,  made  for  travel,  are  always 
fitted  into  satchels  little  less  lovely  than  the  masterpieces  they 
hold.  His  harp  is  to  be  slung  over  the  shoulder.  His  bell  has 
its  case.  His  reliquary  could  be  held  in  the  other  hand.  Every- 


(I)  See  Phases,  Cliap.  2. 
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thing  is  hand-size,  for  everything  must  conform  to  the  supreme 
need  of  his  being — mobility.  Free  of  the  entanglement  of 
fixtures,  any  psychic  gust  carries  him  lightly  over  frontiers. 
Some,  caught  up  by  a  strange  breath  that  never  flurried  heavier 
freights,  drifted  above  the  great  drive  of  mankind,  south-east 
over  Europe.  Like  lambent  cirrus,  borne  by  a  mysterious  cur¬ 
rent  felt  not  on  earth,  they  pass  serenely  over  the  low  roll  of 
storm-clouds  that,  pouring  out  of  the  East,  spread  darkness  over 
the  lands.  Others,  as  though  to  go  against  the  tide  of  races  at 
the  flood  were  not  strange  enough,  pushed  away  north-east  atul 
north  in  boats  whose  unseaworthiness  was  only  equalled  by  the 
unworldliness  of  their  crews.  Indeed,  many  may  have  launched 
due  west ;  for,  faced  with  such  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
“  divine  discontent,”  one  feels  that  here  is  no  narrow  aim,  no 
limited  objective,  but  the  will  to  escajH:  as  Abram  left  I'r  of  the 
Chaldees  and  headed  for  the  desert,  as  the  lemming  swarm  head¬ 
long  west  to  the  sea  and  their  death. 

Such  racial  instability  is  fatal  to  economic  success.  The  finer 
the  type  the  less  it  could  settle.  Bishops  multiplied  and  ceased 
to  have  dioceses.  Abbots  with  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  but 
perhaps  through  the  prestige  that  the  right  to  go  to  Koine  when¬ 
ever  they  thought  fit  conferred,  became  more  powerful.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  organisatioin  became  a  shadow,  individualism  was  every¬ 
thing.^  The  effect  on  the  layman,  on  those  who  had  to  stick 
to  the  lower  life,  has  been  suggested.  They  were  left  hopelessly 
behind  by  the  spiritual  aristocrats,  for  liere,  as  on  the  secular 
side,  pride  is  the  Kelt’s  vice.  On  their  side  the  saints  con¬ 
centrated  on  pushing  their  develojirnent  to  the  borders  of  sanity. 
One  student  has  said  that  beside  them  the  .saints  of  the  Thebaid 
are  normal.  But,  however  exaggerated,  their  practices  all  spring 
from  the  Keltic  master-passion  to  be  free,  and  if  thwarted,  at  any 
cost  to  escape.  Their  fissiparous  fashion,  in  one  irniiortant 
respect,  even  forced  itself  on  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  The 
custom  of  private  penance  is  said  by  an  authority  on  the  practice 
(Watson,  History  of  Penance)  to  have  been  adopted  from  Ireland 
instead  of  the  more  communal  custom  that  prevailed  at  first. 

In  short,  the  finer  the  Kelt  the  more  he  is  withdrawn.  Neither 
in  time  nor  in  space  will  he  ever  be  on  the  spot. 

Faced  wdth  such  a  racial  phenomenon,  why  say  that  emigration 
was  forced  on  the  Irish  purely  by  economics?  'Before  the  first 
furrow  was  ploughed  it  was  a  need  of  his  soul,  it  remains  his 
dearest  privilege,  and  let  who  will  interfere  with  it  at  jieril. 

(l)  Professor  Bury  makes  a  gootl  case  for  believing  that  Patrick  attempted  to 
fix  within  dioceses  the  Keltic  Christians  whom  ho  organised  and  that  the  racial 
character  was  too  strong  for  him.  {St.  Patrick,  Appendix  C,  note  18.) 
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As  to  wliat  provokes  this  passion  to  be  on  the  move,  it  seems 
that  the  evidence  leaves  us  with  nothing  more  satisfying  to 
praise — for  in  a  world  incurably  sedentary  such  a  passion  is  not 
for  blame — than  climate.  It  is  recognised  that  there  is  no  known 
environment  in  which  so  short  an  immersion  impregnates  a 
foreign  body  with  tall  the  native  properties.  The  Scandinavian 
kings  had  not  been  here  more  than  a  couple  of  generations  before 
they  began  (Amlaff  Cuaran)  to  take  to  the  odd  but  characteristic 
habit  of  going  to  die  in  far-off  monasteries.  Perhaps  the  first 
sign  of  oncoming  adaptation — of  which  the  final  state  is  the  will 
to  wander — is  a  hyperresthesia  of  the  spirit.  The  Irish  character, 
whether  of  the  “  acquired  ”  or  "  inherited”  variety,  is  probably 
the  most  sensitive  type  in  Europe.  He  cannot  bear  laughter,  for 
he  cannot  stand,  as  the  complacent  can,  the  recognition  of  the 
incurably  incongruous  which  laughter  confesses.  To  him  the 
grotesque  is  almost  las  horrible  as  to  a  child.  So  we  see  him 
evolving  an  art  so  imageless,  so  formal,  that  it  might  have  grown 
up  under  the  full  inhibition  of  the  Second  Commandment.  In¬ 
deed,  in  this  respect,' it  may  be  worth  noting  the  detail  that, 
though  Catholicism  brought  images,  those  on  the  shrines  and  the 
illuminations  are  purely  hagiographical  symbols,  and  in  Irish 
art  there  is  far  closer  8ym{)athy  with  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
Church,^  which  after  tlie  iconoclastic  controversy  laid  down 
rules  which  show  it  neighbour  to  Semitic  Puritanism,  than  with 
the  Poman  freedom.  Indeed  the  Kelt,  when  a  fusion  is  not  made 
by  external  pressure,  throws  off  Roman  Catholicism  and  takes  to 
whitew'ash  and  hurricane  hallelujahs  far  more  gladly  than  the 
Teuton,  who  hkes  an  Establishment  but  woin’t  have  an  Italian 
Mission. 

Perhaps  the  Kelt  could  never  face  the  clumsy  beginnings  of 
pictorial  representation,  which,  if  they  do  not  strike  the  fancy 
(as  it  would  seem  they  struck  the  ”  Gothic  ”  builders)  as  a  joke, 
must  seem  horrible. 

Now  this  sensitiveness,  combined  with  his  detachment,  make 
him  appear  to  more  stable  types  as  lazy.  Certainly — a  sign  in 
coarser  peoples  of  decadence — he  prizes  above  all  things  spon¬ 
taneity,  the  idea  and  its  accomplishment  fused.^  His  verse-forms, 
as  intricate  as  his  frets,  w'ere  to  be  attempted,  and  were  accom¬ 
plished,  impromptu.  These  latter,  though  they  seem  so  elaborate 
as  to  sate  invention,  are  seldom  repeated  on  one  piece  of  work, 
but  with  supreme  skill,  even  where  symmetry  seems  essential, 
the  required  variety  is  there,  las  though  to  keep  the  craftsman 

(1)  Soo  Sullivan,  Book  of  KtUa,  Studio  Press,  p.  32.  Sullivan  himself 
questions  the  association  that  such  an  authority  as  Johan  A.  Brunn  maintains, 
but  whether  the  influence  is  direct  or  the  resemblance  is  but  a  case  of  evolutionary 
parallelism  the  spirit  which  inspires  both  is  unquestionably  the  same. 
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content.  Even  more  oonvincing  as  evidence  of  this  strange  racial 
restlessness  is  the  unfinished  state  of  some  of  the  illuminated 
masterpieces.  The  Book  of  Kells  (literally  many  times  worth 
a  king’s  ransom),  scanned  page  by  page,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  was  left  unfinished.  The  Tara  Brooch,  worn  without  doubt 
by  a  line  of  princes,  is  probably  unfinished  too.  It  may  be  that 
death  intervened.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  The  Book  of  Kells 
in  a  way  that  spoils  the  finest  enjoyment  of  such  pages.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Patrick’s  bell  has  been  even  more  unappreciatively 
handled.  Certainly  no  Irishman  could  be  found  adequately  to 
finish  what  another  began,  though  surely  the  best  must  have 
been  invited.  Is  not  this  evidence  of  the  Keltic  unrest?  It 
seems  that  in  these  unfinished  or  lx)tched  w'orks  we  are  faced 
with  the  mark  of  the  Kelt  as  unmistakable  as  the  spirals  that 
fascinated  him.  The  idea  was  everything.  Enough  was  performed 
to  show  consummate  mastery.  More  wmuld  have  been  a  triumph 
of  endurance  perhaps,  but  that  did  not  interest  him.  Arabesques, 
through  their  hmitation,  are  of  all  patterns  the  most  in  danger 
of  becoming  mechanical.  They  actually  do  so  in  that  strange 
I)iece  of  decadence  the  Cross  of  Cong.  Once  the  tide  of  inspira¬ 
tion  flagged,  and  there  was  nothing  but  persistence  left,  the 
Kelt  laid  down  his  work.  You  will  never  industrialise  the  Irish¬ 
man.  How’  confine  such  a  people  wdthin  frontiers?  So  long  as 
he  might  move  up  and  dowui  the  land  freely  he  was  moderately 
content.  But,  fill  the  country  with  people  and  set  bounds  across 
the  paths — the  spirit  of  the  wanderer  scents  confinement,  leaps 
the  wall  and  is  gone. 

So  for  centuries  he  wafridered  this  land  at  the  world’s  limits  and 
eddied  round  Europe,  Ireland  no  doubt  his  centre,  as  comets  visit 
the  sun.  Then  the  West  opened  up,  and  he,  who  had  been 
content  with  the  small  cycle  of  a  continent,  saw  revealed  a  whole 
world  round  which  he  might  circle  for  ever.  For  the  swarming 
to  America  is  no  more  than  was  the  sw’arming  to  Northumbria, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  home.  The  Irishman’s  home  is  his 
memory.  He  intends  to  return  some  day,  meanw’hile  he  lies 
under  high  altars  in  Switzerland,  in  Calabria.  .  .  . 

Naturally  a  people  of  such  strange  sort  are  considered  by  the 
“grown  up  and  settled  down’’  peoples  as  still  young.  So 
generations  of  outsiders  have  been  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  restlessness  and  find  for  the  Irishman  his  boundaries. 
First  they  tried  the  simplest  plan,  extirpation.  But  they  forgot 
that  if  Ireland  was  left,  sooner  or  later  there  w^ould  be  Irish, 
and  even  if  Ireland  could  be  sunk,  as  the  most  modern  of  solu- 
tionists  advised,  the  Kelt,  who  is  the  real  trouble,  w’ould  remain, 
a  race  that  sows  itself  with  every  wind. 
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The  Pale  and  Plantation  period  is  therefore  followed  by  what 
any  archaeologist  must  call  the  Wall  Age.  Then  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  native,  as  not  infrequently,  combined  with  his  op¬ 
pressors.  Baulk  the  Kelt’s  instinct  to  escape,  and,  turned  on 
itself,  it  becomes  a  passion  for  privacy.  There  is  evidence  of 
this  even  before  economic  disaster  made  it  a  characteristic  of 
high  and  low.  It  appears  first  among  the  saints,  perhaps  because 
these,  through  profession,  w'ere  first  to  feel  discipline  and  by 
nature  least  suited  to  bear  it.  A  sacred  spot  might  bring  pil¬ 
grims  together.  Will  they  not  raise  a  common  church?  Not 
they.  Look  at  Glendalough,  at  Clonmacnois,  at  Scattery.  They 
are  drawn  together  by  tradition ;  they  are  insulated  by  something 
more  ancient,  their  inherited  nature.  So  each  plants  his  box 
of  an  oratory  regardless  of  the  rest.  Hither  he  came  for  his  soul’s 
good,  and  he  intends  to  avoid  all  distraction,  even  the  emulative 
holiness  of  an  adjoining  anchorite.  The  labourer,  rooted  to  the 
soil,  carried  on  all  too  well  the  exclusive  tradition  of  the  extir¬ 
pated  saint.  However  small  his  field,  he  walled  it.  He  even 
drove  walls  up  the  mountain  sides,  so  that  they  seem,  in  their 
disregard  for  past  obstacles  and  present  use,  to  share  something 
of  the  romance  that  makes  the  Great  Wall  of  China  still  a  world’s 
wonder,  and  even  the  Northumbrian  boundary  to  seem  a  beach 
cast  up  by  a  vanished  ocean  of  empire  whose  waves  once  rolled 
unbroken  from  Tyne  to  Euphrates. 

The  landlord,  as  is  not  uncommon,  caught  the  tenant’s 
disease.  To  be  respectable  the  whole  of  his  estate,  were  it 
“  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground,”  with  walls  and  gates  had 
to  be  girdled  round.  The  high  roads  became  shut  in  like  stone 
passages,  and  when  the  famine  gave  la  day’s  labour  for  a  meal,  to 
what  other  purjKJse  could  it  be  put?  Cheops  built  pyramids, 
Nebuchadnezzar  hanging  gardens,  the  Eomans  amphitheatres, 
the  Irish  walls.  The  dominant  idea  of  each,  when  they  were 
free  of  the  other  building  that  necessity  exacted,  crystallises  out. 
The  Egyptian  thought  above  all  of  leaving  a  monument,  the 
Babylonian  of  wonder-waking  luxury,  the  Caesars  of  display. 
And  the  Irish  Protestant,  anglicised,  loyal,  cannot  help  himself, 
his  dominant  desire  is  to  escape.  All  who  could  were  absentees  : 
all  who  could  inot,  ”  escaped  by  abstraction.”  They  shut  them¬ 
selves  into  so  high-w’alled  a  privacy  that,  as  an  Englishman  looks 
at  their  handiwork,  he  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  at  the 
other  side  not  empty  fields  but  asylums. 

The  Irish  climate,  however,  is  unfriendly  to  permanence.  Its 
softness  melts  the  most  massive  barriers,  and  the  Wall  Age  is 
already  becoming  a  memory.  The  mental  state  that  precipitated 
over  the  whole  island  this  stony  network  has  vanished.  As  we 
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have  seen,  it  could  only  be  temporary.  These  vanishing  symbols 
are  evidence  that  for  a  moment  the  race  of  wanderers  was  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  weight  of  an  intolerable  overcrowding  drove 
them  into  the  land.  There  were  as  many  as  eight  million  people 
in  Ireland.  This  to  more  sedentary  societies  may  not  seem  ex¬ 
cessive,  but  to  a  ^leople  always  on  the  move  it  was  an  intolerable 
congestion.  Slowly  the  East  had  shut  against  them.  They  had 
gone  out  into  it  for  a  millennium  and  a  half,  from  Pagan  King 
Dathi,  who  met  his  death  while  watching  the  Rhine  for  .3^tius 
against  the  still  German  Franks  (see  Bury’s  St.  Patrick,  Ap¬ 
pendix  C,  2),  from  the  lonely  eagles  of  evangelism  to  the  last 
scatter  of  the  wild  geese.  And  now  the  East  was  dense  and 
closed.  But  as  it  shut  the  West  became  a  gateway.  A  continent 
was  opened  up  and  the  native  land  failed.  As  though  the  genius 
of  the  race  feared  that  its  people  with  its  unprecedented  load  of 
numbers  might  settle  down,  at  a  stroke  was  severed  the  frail 
pipe-line  of  life,  the  potato,  and  like  migi’ants,  as  blindly 
driven,  as  w'astefully  destroyed,  the  people  went  headlong  to 
America.  \ 

Thinking  in  purely  economic  terms,  as  did  all  the  settled 
nations  of  nineteenth  ceintury  Eurojie,  politicians  who  picked  up 
abroad  such  alien  ideas  as  economics  and  nationality  saw  the 
famine  as  a  cause  and  not  a  consequence.  Throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  remarkable  jieople  its  champions,  no  less  than  its 
defamers,  have  been  content  to  discover  symptoms  and  diagnose 
them  as  the  disease.  Nassau,  senior,  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  said  :  “  Ireland  is  not  poor  because  she  is  overtaxed,  but  over¬ 
taxed  because  she  is  poor.”  Without  the  economic,  the  settling, 
moss-gathering  temperament  she  succumbed  to  the  eighteenth 
century  strangling  tariffs  which  were  just  as  much  part  of 
economic  childhood  as  of  the  physical  were  croup  and  diphtheria. 
If  a  man  is  born  without  an  immunity  there  are  many  cases 
where  it  seems  he  can  never*  acquire  it.  The  disease  very  often 
will  not  kill  him,  but  in  the  congested  conditions  in  which  the 
adapted  bustle  to  and  fro  he  remains  sick  and  dejected,  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  them,  ashamed  of  himself.  It  is  no  use  giving 
him  money,  or  free  meals,  or  short  lessons  on  how’  others  succeed. 
Nature  has  its  limits,  and  his  nature  is  outraged.  Do  men  think 
that,  planted  in  a  market  garden,  through  example  a  rose  will  give 
them  fruit,  or,  shown  a  dairy  herd,  the  wild  deer  yield  them  butter? 
And  yet,  from  the  famine.  Unionist  and  Nationalist  have  vied 
wdth  each  other  in  one  more  attempt  to  fix  this  ethereal  people. 

Of  the  great  economib  effort  of  Unionism  need  only  be  .said 
that  it  proved  its  intrinsic  worth  and  its  unsuitableness  for  the 
Kelt  by  its  failure  in  this  land  of  its  inception  and  the  successes 
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everywhere  else  of  its  example.'  The  people  were  not  interested 
in  economics  ;  it  was  simply  another  alien  experiment. 

Far  more  serious  for  them  was  the  Nationalist  effort.  We  have 
seen  how  extirpation  left  them  still  swarming.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  walls  fall  down.  Physical  means  have  failed  :  there 
remained  to  try  psychical.  So  the  delusion  of  nationalism  was 
preached  to  a  people  who  never  cared  for  neighbours  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  been  so  misunderstood  that  they  had  suffered  the 
cruellest  treatment  from  all  who  came  near  them.  For  these 
two  reasons  the  people  on  the  spot  listened  to  the  Nationalist 
preachers,  but  though  they  sent  these  to  Westminster,  where, 
true  to  a  tradition  older  than  their  teaching,  they  encamped  com¬ 
fortably  enough,  the  constituents  themselves  continued  to  go  to 
America. 

And  now  nationalism  has  reached  its  goal  and  has  failed,  as 
everyone  who  studied  the  racial  genius  knew  that  it  must  fail. 
Once  outside  pressure  is  removed  the  Irish  return  to  what  they 
are  :  the  artificial  deforming  impress  vanishes  and  they  are  evi¬ 
dent  as  a  people  and  not  as  a  territory.  The  arbitrary  cohesion 
which  a  disliked  regional  administration  gives  to  those  within  it 
who  are  absorbed  in  destroying  it  cannot  survive  that  achieve¬ 
ment.  Let  no  one  cherish  the  illusion  that,  having  cleared  the 
English  out  of  Ireland,  the  Irishman  has  any  intention  of  staying 
there,  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  as  congested  as  it  is  to-day.  In¬ 
deed,  the  land  seems  likely  to  become  American  property,  the 
possession  of  a  people  who  have  no  instinct  for  privacy  and  there¬ 
fore  no  desire  to  escape.  The  wall,  symbol  of  the  race  halted, 
will  utterly  disappear,  and  the  land  become  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  the  United  States. 

Why  expect  a  people  who  populate  the  earth  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  di.strict?  The  Jew  and  the  Irish  have  a  true  race 
inheritance  :  they  have  transcended  nationhood.  Why  attempt  to 
put  them  back  to  the  land  when  they  have  learned  how  to  carry 
the  essence  it  exhaled  with  them?  Zionism  is  already  squalid  : 
will  Dublini.sm  be  better?  You  cannot  put  a  great  river  back  into 
the  well-head.  No,  they  will  still  wander  round  Ireland  like 
comets  round  the  sun.  Many  will  never  see  it.  They  will  feel  its 
influence,  that  is  enough.  It  will  be  their  spiritual  home.  They 
have  never  needed  any  other  sorf. 

Gerald  Heard. 

(1)  I  refer  especially  to  the  organisation  of  agriculture.  It  has  met  with  a 
success  that  appeared  to  the  world  as  a  demonstration  of  the  Irishman’s  long 
latent  economic  aptitude,  but  has  owed  it  almost  wholly  to  the  philanthropic 
genius  of  its  pioneer.  For  an  exj^ert  opinion  on  the  aptitude  of  the  people  may 
be  quoted  that  pioneer’s  definition  of  the  Irish  problem  :  “  How  to  make  a  people 
who  are  not  farmers  prosper  in  a  country  dejjendent  on  farming.” 
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Mr.  Punch,  in  his  cartoon  of  February  22,  which  has  now 
become  historic,  showed  Mr.  Montagu  in  confidential  conver¬ 
sation  with  liis  whilom  friend  Gandhi,  and  saying  “  It  looks 
as  if  one  or  the  other  of  us  would  have  to  go.”  John  Bull,  very 
serious,  and  obviously  meaning  business,  from  the  background, 
murmurs  ‘  ‘  Why  not  both  ?  ’  ’  This  memorable  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  within  a  fortnight.  On  March  10  the 
news  w'as  received  of  .Mr.  IMontagu’s  enforced  resignation,  and 
a  few  hours  later  of  Gandhi’s  anest  for  sedition.  That  the  two 
events  synchronised  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence,  but  Indian 
opinion  w'ill  never  cease  to  regard  them  as  cause  and  effect. 
The  aims  of  Mr.  Montagu — political  reforms  in  hot  haste  and 
at  any  sacrifice,  preferably  that  of  your  friends  and  servants, 
and  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  the  expulsion  of  the  Britisli  and  of  Western 
civilisation  from  India  by  non-co-operation,  i.e.,  anarchy, 
differed  widely.  But  each  in  his  own  sphere  avowedly  pursued 
his  aims  by  the  same  methods — the  disturbance  of  the  placid, 
pathetic  contentment  of  the  masses.  Each  succeeded  in  three 
or  four  years,  often  with  the  help  of  the  same  unscrupulous 
agents,  such  as  the  Ivhilafat  agitators,  in  unchaining  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  and  upsetting  social  order  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Both  have  left  a  legacy 
of  disorder  and  discontent  among  three  hundred  millions  of  people, 
which  it  will  need  a  decade  'of  just,  firm,  and  consistent 
administration  to  compose. 

I. — Opinion  in  India  on  thk  Disappearance  of  Mr.  Montagu 

AND  G.\ndhi. 

The  relief  to  the  British  in  India — official  and  non-official— 
over  the  ”  double  event  ”  has  been  immense,  and  will  encourage 
some  wdio  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Indian  Government 
and  in  India’s  future  to  continue  their  work  for  one  and  the 
other.  The  politically  minded  classes  in  India — less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  poiinlation — to  whom  Mr.  Montagu,  reck¬ 
less  of  the  consequences  to  the  masses,  had  conceded  so  much, 
went  into  official  mourning,  but  many  of  them  secretly  rejoiced 
over  his  downfall  and  over  Gandhi’s  arrest.  The  views  of  this 
class  are  well  expressed  in  a  speech  of  a  distinguished  Bengali — 
Maharajah  Sir  P.  C.  Tagore,  on  ]\Iarch  31,  \o  the  British 
Indian  Association.  Si^eaking  of  Gandhi’s  arrest,  he  said, 
“  If  the  Government  had  taken  this  step  earlier,  then  perhaps 
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a  good  deal  of  mischief  would  have  been  avoided  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  ignorant  or  impulsive  men  who  have  been  misled 
or  duped  by  Gandhi  would  have  been  spared  untold  sufferings, 
and  the  country  been  saved  from  much  bloodshed  and  wanton 
destruction  of  lives  and  property.” 

While  of  Mr.  Montagu  he  said  :  “  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  urged  against  him  is  that  he  adhered  too  long  to  the 
policy  of  non-interference  with  the  apostles  of  sedition ,  who  mis¬ 
understood  his  forbearance  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  proceeded 
from  one  excess  to  another.” 

Another  Indian  political  leader  (Sir  Dinshah  Wacha,  of  Bom¬ 
bay),  presiding  over  the  Bombay  Liberal  Conference,  said,  ”  Mr. 
Montagu  has  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  disturbing  the 
placid  contentment  of  the  masses  was  an  essential  preliminary 
for  their  moral  and  material  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  more  foolish  delusion.  We  may  tell  Mr.  Montagu  that 
the  disturbance  he  created  is  being  assiduously  exploited  by  the 
enemies  of  British  rule.  Of  course  he  did  not  bargain  for  this 
result,  but  that  is  generally  the  fate  of  doctrinaire  politicians.” 

Another  prominent  Indian,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  of  Madras,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India  from  1916-1919,  and  of 
Mr.  Montagu’s  Council  in  1920-21,  has  publicly  declared  that  the 
bloodshed  and  anarchy  caused  by  Gandhi’s  propaganda  were 
due  to  the  criminal  negligence  of  Lord  Chelmsford’s  Govern¬ 
ment  (of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  member),  which  was 
continued  by  Lord  Beading’s  Government.  Both  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  Lord  Beading  have  more  than  once  publicly 
declared  that  their  action,  or  inaction,  in  regard  lo  Gandhi  and  his 
subversive  movement  had  the  full  approval  of  Mr.  Montagu, 
whose  statutory  duty  it  was  to  ”  direct  and  control  ”  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  on  behalf  of  Parliament. 

II.— Paralysis  of  Government  during  the  late  Bi-igime. 

Everyone  acquainted  wnth  the  inner  history  of  India  since 
1917  knows  that  Mr.  Montagu  had  reduced  the  Government  of 
India  to  a  state  of  nervous  paralysis.  And  when  alarmed  by  the 
exposure  of  its  incompetence,  made  public  here  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  visit,  he  at  last  began  to  pose  as  the  strong  man,  he 
discovered  that  the  Government  he  had  rendered  invertebrate 
failed  to  respond  to  his  stimulus.  Perhaps  the  possibility  of  being 
”  thrown  to  the  wolves  ”  may  have  tied  their  hands.  If  so,  there 
is  something  pathetic  in  Mr.  ^Montagu’s  lament  that  he  suffered 
that  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  Chief.  The  dismissal  (for  such  in 
fact  it  wa.s)  of  Mr.  Montagu,  and  the  con\nction  on  charges  of 
sedition  of  Gandhi  and  several  of  his  chief  co-conspirators,  close 
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a  sliameful  chapter  of  onr  administration  in.  India.  There  is  now 
reason  to  hope  for  a  gradual  restoration  of  order,  if  the  sane  and 
simple  j)olicy  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  reforms  to  develop  on  the  lines  laid  dotcn  by  Parliament,  is 
steadily  followed.  In  regard  to  both  these  matters  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  recent  years  have  had  no  fixed  i)olicy.  The 
Indian  classes  and  masses,  seeing  the  Government,  to  which 
they  had  always  looked  for  direction,  or  at  least  for  a  definite 
j)olicy,  drifting  helplessly  towards  anarchy,  began  to  lose  faith  in 
their  rulers  and  to  turn  more  and  more  to  false  prophets,  Gandhi, 
the  Ali  brothers,  Khilafat  revolutionaries,  and  Bolshevist  pro¬ 
pagandists.  These  held  out  hopes  of  immediate  Swaraj 
to  Hindu  reactionaries,  the  restoration  of  Islamic  rule  to 
Musulman  fanatics,  the  sjx)il  of  rich  monasteries  and  the 
revival  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  to  the  revolutionary  Sikhs, 
the  redistribution  of  the  land  and  exemption  from  rent  and 
taxes  to  the  landless,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
to  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous.  Here  was  a  progrannne 
to  suit  every  passion  ;  and  the  dupes  were  taught  to  believe 
that  only  the  British  Government,  the  British  official,  and 
the  British  capitalist  and  trader  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
dreams  being  realised.  Hence  the  spread  of  that  race  hatred 
which  has  poisoned  the  minds  of  millions  of  Indians,  has  led  to 
attacks  on  British  officials,  attempts  to  ruin  every  British 
industry  by  political  strikes  or  sabotage,  and  has  made  it  almost 
inHX)ssible  for  the  British  official  and  the  British  trader  to  carry 
on  their  work.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  serious  depression  of 
trade  and  industry,  to  an  enormous  growth  of  violent  crime, 
to  an  alarming  increase  in  corruption  in  the  subordinate  services 
manned  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  And  so  the  vicious  circle 
goes  on,  steadily  extending  its  limits,  while  the  credit  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation,  its  most 
trusted  servants  are  eager  to  leave  India  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  the  boasted  Beforms  have  so  far  done  little  or 
nothing  to  allay  discontent. 

The  saddest  feature  is  that  confidence  in  British  justice  has 
been  severely  shaken.  Lord  Beading,  directly  he  assumed  charge 
as  Viceroy  in  April  last  year,  made  several  noteworthy  declara¬ 
tions  about  enforcing  British  justice.  But  within  a  few 
weeks  he  was  drawn  into  futile  negotiations  with  Gandhi, 
who  had  boasted  of  having  repeatedly  broken  the  law',  and 
through  him  with  the  notorious  Ali  Brothers  w’ho  for 
years  had  been  preaching  open  hostility  to  the  British 
Government.  Meantime  the  ignoble  and  un-British  ]K)licy  of 
prosecuting  minor  offenders  was  being  pursued,  and  this  course 
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naturally  aroused  only  contempt  and  derision.  An  Indian 
correspondent,  writing  to  the  Calcutta  Statesman  on  March  5th, 
said  :  “  British  justice — note  tends  to  distinguish  between  the 
powerful  and  the  poor  and  the  obscure.  Take  the  case  of 
Gandhi.  If  he  has  violated  the  law  once  he  has  done  so  a 
hnndi’ed  times.  He  is  the  direct  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  in 
the  Punjab,  Malabar,  and  Chauri  Chaura.  Hundreds  of  poor 
misguided  dupes  of  his  have  been  punished  for  one  offence, 
while  Gandhi  goes  free.  If  that  is  Lord  Reading’s  idea  of 
ju.stice,  well,  then,  the  least  said  the  better.”  One  had  to 
blush  at  this  reproach,  knowing  that  it  was  true.  Fortunately 
a  few  days  later  the  law  was  put  into  operation  against  Gandhi. 
Had  that  step  been  taken  three  years  ago  when  Gandhi  started 
his  Batyagraha  campaign  that  led  to  the  1919  outbreaks  in 
West  and  North  India,  and  was  sent  back  to  Bombay  by  the 
Punjab  Government,  in  the  expectation  that  he  wrould  be  brought 
to  justice  for  having  broken  the  law  there,  how  much  misery 
and  bloodshed  would  have  been  avoided,  how  much  humiUation 
would  have  been  averted,  and  how  much  higher  would  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  India  stand  to-day  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments,  the  firm  attitude  of  some  of  whom  com- 
|)elled  the  Government  of  India  to  take  action,  will  have  profited 
by  the  lesson . 

The  Gandhi  bogey  faded  aw'ay  at  the  first  contact  with  reality. 
When  he  was  arrested  and  convicted,  on  his  own  confession,  of 
))ersistent  sedition,  so  far  from  the  general  outbreaks  which 
the  Government  of  India  juofessed  to  anticipate  and  made  an 
excuse  for  their  inaction,  not  a  dog  barked.  As  everyone  with 
any  real  knowledge  of  jjndia  forc'saw,  the  popular  belief  in 
Gandhi’s  being  super-human  and  invulnerable  vanished  the 
moment  that  Government  decided  to  deal  with  him  as  an 
ordinary  criminal. 

The  disappearance  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Gandhi  has  cleared 
the  air,  and  the  Grovemment  of  India  have  now  a  chance  of 
re-establishing  their  authority.  That  can  only  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  if  courageous  statesmanship  takes  the  place  of  the  petty 
manamvring  and  feeble  opportunism  that  have  landed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  present  embarrassments.  Wherever  one  looks  the 
horizon  is  clouded  by  difficulties,  difficulties  in  regard  to  finance, 
defence,  the  new  councils,  the  Government  services,  and,  above 
all,  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  an  administration  in  which 
they  are  rapidly  losing  confidence.  But  each  of  these  difficulties 
can,  it  is  believed,  be  solved  by  a  courageous  and  consistent 
policy. 
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in. — liiNANCE,  Defence,  and  Retrenchment. 

In  India,  as  elsewhere  at  the  present  time,  finance  dominates 
policy.  But  whatever  alarmists  may  say,  India’s  financial 
conditions  are  quite  sound.  The  public  debt — about  400  millions 
sterling — represents  only  about  two  years’  revenue  in  a  very 
lightly  taxed  country,  and  three-fifths  of  it  is  on  account  of 
productive  expenditure  on  railways,  iirigation,  etc.  Though 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  India  is  only  about  half  of 
what  it  was  before  the  war,  there  has  been  surprisingly  little, 
indeed  far  too  little,  increase  of  taxation  since  the  war,  only  30 
to  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  nearly  400  per  cent,  in  Great 
Britain.  The  difficulties  in  balancing  the  budgets,  central  and 
provincial,  mainly  arise  from  the  excessive  cost  of  the  superior 
administration  under  the  Diarchy,  the  short-sighted  policy  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  very  light  taxation  l>efore  and  during  the  war,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  Government  and  the  new  Councils  to  risk  un¬ 
popularity  by  restoring  the  old  and  imposing  new  taxation. 

The  taxation  per  head  in  India,  7s.  fid.  per  annum,  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  light  as  compared  with  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Pales¬ 
tine — where  it  ranges  from  £1  to  f3  jier  head.  In  Great  Britain 
last  year  taxation  was  .^22  per  head,  or  sixty  times  that  of  India, 
though  the  latest  Iiuliaii  work  on  economics  puts  the  average 
income  in  Great  Britain  as  only  twelve  times  that  of  India. 
Income  tax  from  a  population  of  250  millions  in  British  India 
brings  in  only  12  to  15  millions  sterling  annually,  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  annual  income,  as  compared  with 
over  300  millions,  or  one-ninth  of  the  annual  income  in  Great 
Britain,  while  the  total  taxation  in  1920  was  only  6  |>er  cent, 
of  the  estimated  annual  income  in  India,  as  against  33  per 
cent,  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  Indian  politicians  talk  loosely 
of  oppressive  taxation  and  refuse  to  vote  the  extra  duties  needed 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  publicists  in  India  and  here  .support 
their  action  on  the  ground  that  the  financial  condition  is  “des¬ 
perate  ”  and  that  the  limits  of  taxation  have  been  reached.  These 
absurd  allegations  are  accepted  in  India  without  question,  and 
the  Indian  Government  has  so  far  made  no  attempt  to  refute 
them.  ■' 

The  result  is  that  the  politicians  now  demand  a  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenditure — military  and  civil.  In  India  the  military 
expenditure  has  about  doubled  since  1914,  as  the  fall  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  has  necessitated  higher  pay  to 
all  ranks  and  raised  the  cost  of  military  equipment.  But  India 
pays  only  T100,000  a  year  towards  the  Navy  which  defends  her 
5,000  miles  of  coastline,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  defence 
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is  only  40  millions,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  revenue — not  one- 
half,  as  Indian  politicians  and  their  British  supporters  often 
erroneously  state — and  comes  to  only  half-a-crown  a  head  on 
the  320  millions  of  people  protected.  In  no  civilised  country — 
Eastern  or  Western — is  the  cost  so  low.  Even  in  Egypt,  where 
the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  falls  almost  exclusively  on 
the  British  exchequer,  the  cost  of  defence  to  Egyptian  revenues 
last  year  exceeded  lOs.  per  head,  while  in  Japan  it  was  £2  10s. 
per  head.  As  Lord  Bawlinson  aptly  remarked,  the  question 
of  any  serious  reduction  in  military  expenditure  can  only  be 
considered  when  a  loyal  and  contented  India  can  safely  reduce 
the  insurance  against  aggression  from  without  and  disorders  from 
within.  That  time  is  not  yet. 

The  Army  in  India — British  and  Indian — has  already  been 
reduced  far  below  pre-war  strength,  and  the  loss  of  a  military 
career  has  created  some  discontent  among  the  loyal  and  martial 
classes  with  whom  the  army  is  an  hereditary  profession.  Indian 
politicians,  who  are  as  a  rule  quite  out  of  touch  with  those 
classes  and  ignorant  of  military  requirements,  are  now  pressing 
for  replacement  of  regular  troops  by  Indian  Territorials,  who, 
according  to  them,  would  form  a  second  line  of  defence  and 
safeguard  internal  security.  The  experiment  of  raising  Terri¬ 
torials  is  now  being  tried  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Esher 
Committee,  But  it  has  still  to  be  seen  what  military  value  they 
will  possess.  It  is  clear  that  without  a  strong  staff  of  British 
officers  to  supervise  training  and  discipline  they  will  be  of  little  use 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  may  even  be  a  source  of  danger. 

A  statement  issued  at  Simla  on  May  3rd  shows  that  the 
movement  has  met  with  some  success  in  the  Punjab,  N.W.F. 
Province  and  United  Provinces,  where  most  of  the  Indian  Army 
is  already  recruited,  also  in  Bombay  City  and  the  Malabar  dis¬ 
trict  of  Madras,  where  bitter  recent  experience  has  driven  the 
law-abiding  Parsees  and  Hindus  to  organise  for  self-defence.  The 
statement  adds:  “  In  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces  (with  a  total  population  of  about  100  millions) 
the  movement  has  made  no  progress  whatever.  Jn  Bengal 
(population  47  millions)  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Adjutant 
have  succeeded  in  enrolling  only  seventy-four  recruits.”  These 
three  provinces  do  not  contribute  a  single  battalion  to  the  Re¬ 
gular  Army ;  they  are  unable  at  present  to  raise  even  a  company 
for  home  defence ;  Bengal  and  Bihar,  owing  to  the  permanent 
settlement,  are  only  kept  solvent  by  contributions  from  poorer 
provinces.  Yet  those  two  provinces  are  the  loudest  in  their 
demands  for  full  self-government,  ignoring  the  fact  that  its  first 
postulates  are  that  you  should  meet  the  cost  of  government  and 
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be  able  and  willing  to  defend  it.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to 
make  them  face  realities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  military  exi)enditure,  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  room  for  retrenchment  in  civil  establishments. 
Now  that  the  provinces  have  become  largely  autonomous  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  costly  and  overgrown  central  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  apparent.  The  {x)rtfolios  of  Education  and  Ilevenue 
and  Agriculture,  which  are  now  matters  of  provincial  concern, 
might  at  least  disappear  wdth  their  enormous  secretarial  staffs, 
and  the  Governor-General  might  well  carry  on  the  administra¬ 
tion,  as  he  did  till  twenty  years  ago,  with  five  colleagues,  viz.  : 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  members  for  Horne,  Finance, 
Law,  and  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  whole  question  of  retrenchment  is  soon  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  Lord  Inchcape’s  Committee,  working  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Geddes  Committee.  But  the  inquiry  is  restricted  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Government,  whereas  much  of 
the  extravagance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Provincial  Governments 
wdth  their  bloated  establishments  of  Executive  Councillors  and 
Ministers  (all  or)  sahnies  of  at  least  T4,0()0  a  year),  with  cor¬ 
responding  .secretariat  staffs,  which  have  been  created  regardless 
of  expense,  to  give  effect  to  Diarchy  and  provide  power  and  place 
for  ambitious  politicians. 

Again,  the  Committee  might  well  extend  its  inquiry  into  the 
field  of  taxation,  its  incidence  and  distribution.  The  inelasticity 
of  Indian  revenues  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  landlords  as  such 
pay  no  income  tax,  and,  though  India  is  a  country  of  great  e.states, 
there  are  no  death-duties ;  while  the  income  tax  does  not  bring 
in  one-third  of  what  it  .should,  and  falls  mainly  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  whose  income  is  known,  and  the  honest  business 
or  professional  man.  What  is  really  wanted  is  not  only  to 
retrench  waste,  but  al.so  to  equalise  the  fiscal  burden,  though 
already  light,  by  a  readjustment  of  taxation,  and  by  enforcing 
the  principle  that  each  province  should  pay  its  own  way  and 
contribute  a  reasonable  quota  tow’ards  central  revenues  for  Im¬ 
perial  services. 

IV.— The  New  Councils. 

The  new’  Councils  have  now'  been  in  working  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  so  that  there  is  material  available  for  estimating 
their  general  attitude,  their  capacity  to  control  the  branches  of 
administration  transferred  to  them,  and  to  influence  and  advise 
the  Provincial  Governments  in  regard  to  the  wider  problems 
covered  by  the  reserved  subjects.  It  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  Councils,  whether  Imperial  or  Provincial, 
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have  at  present  no  real  claim  to  represent  the  masses.  The 
failure  to  recognise  that  elementary  fact  has  already  led  to  many 
blunders.  There  are  250  millions  of  people  in  British  India.  The 
All-India  Assembly  is  the  result  of  only  180,000  votes,  or  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  small  number  entitled  to  vote.  The  Provincial 
Councils  are  the  result  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  votes — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  qualified  to  vote.  The 
Councils  have  clearly  no  democratic  basis,  and  some,  not  without 
justification,  have  called  them  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Still,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extremists  and  the  revolutionaries,  who  in 
pursuance  of  Gandhi’s  policy  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Councils — a  refusal  which,  with  an  eye  to  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  they  are  now  inclined  to  reconsider — the  Councils  repre¬ 
sent  fairly  well  the  small  Indian  Intelligentsia,  and  in  some 
provinces  the  great  landlords  and  manufacturers  as  well. 
Generally  speaking,  they  include  most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
prominent  in  Indian  politics.  What  is  the  verdict  on  their  work? 
One  may  quote  the  opinion  of  that  very  acute  observer.  Sir  Per¬ 
ceval  Landon,  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  13th  :  “As  to 
the  real  success  or  failure  of  the  Eeforms  there  can  be  but  little 
discussion  among  those  who  know  India.  Let  us  he  honest. 
They  have  exalted  the  very  men  who  are  least  qualified  to  act  as 
the  saviours  of  their  country  at  this  crisis.  They  have 
encouraged  mere  talk.  Not  one  man  of  real  capacity  has  been 
disclosed  in  any  of  the  new  Councils.  Of  any  sage  foresight  or 
sense  of  res|)onsibility,  commensurate  with  the  great  trust 
reposed  in  the  new’  chambers,  there  has  been  an  equal  lack. 
Ministers  have  proved  incapable  not  merely  of  showing  steadiness 
and  resolution  in  meeting  troubles,  but  even  of  carrying  their 
own  measures  through  the  Council  without  constant  assistance 
from  those  Englishmen  whose  authority  it  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  scheme  to  control. 

"There  is  in  their  compo.sition  and  their  work  little  to  suggest 
even  the  faintest  hope  in  that  inevitable  day  "w  hen  the  rebels  of 
India  will  flood  the  Council  Chambers  of  India.” 

The  criticism  is  severe.  But  its  truth  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  w’ho  have  followed  impartially  the  proceedings  of  the 
Councils;  their  lack  of  moral  courage,  of  true  perspective,  and 
of  business  capacity ;  the  waste  of  valuable  time  in  needless 
questions ;  tlie  pettiness  in  handling  great  issues ;  the  per¬ 
sistent  desire  to  thwart  the  executive  even  in  times  of 
crisis,  and  to  weaken  the  forces  striving  to  maintain  law  and 
order ;  the  general  and  openly  expres.sed  intention  to  get 
rid  of  the  British  official  as  early  as  possible  ;  the  introduction 
of  racial  bias  into  every  possible  discussion  ;  the  absence  of  any 
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real  democratic  spirit  and  of  equal  justice  to  the  depressed  classes, 
as  shown  by  the  refusal  of  the  Central  Council  to  admit  them  to 
the  use  of  water  in  wells,  reservoirs,  etc.,  built  at  the  public 
expense.  [It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  same  Council, 
w’ith  only  one  dissenting  voice,  resolved  that  British  recruitment 
to  the  Services  should  forthwith  cease.]  Such  is  one  of  the  results 
of  Mr.  Montagu’s  experiment  in  democracy  ! 

“  Tout  comprendre  c’est  tout  pardonner  ”  ;  and  those  of  us 
who  realised  the  exaggerated  hopes  based  on  the  Councils  by  doc¬ 
trinaire  jK)litician8,  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  their  failings 
than  the  outside  critic.  Many  of  their  faults  are  due  to 
inexperience  and  lack  of  guidance.  The  premature  abdication 
of  authority  and  initiative  by  the  Government  deprived  them  of 
guidance  and  advice  at  the  very  time  when  those  were  most 
needed.  Beceiving  no  guidance  from  Government,  they  either  lost 
their  heads  or  bowed  them  to  the  only  strong  force  they  saw  at 
work,  Gandhi  and  his  non-co-operation  movement,  which  they 
feared  to  antagonise.  If  in  this  matter  they  exhibited  the  same 
moral  cowardice  as  the  Government,  which  of  the  two  is  most  to 
blame?  The  fimier  attitude  recently  adopted  by  the  admini¬ 
stration  may  arouse  outward  protests  from  the  Councils  and 
politicians,  with  many  of  whom  opposition  to  Government  is 
their  only  stock-in-trade ;  while  the  more  reasonable  men  are 
not  disposed  to  come  off  the  fence  till  convinced  that  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  persevere  in  its  new'  policy  of  governing.  But 
that  policy  is  at  heart  welcomed  not  only  by  the  masses  but  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  iwliticians,  and  if  firmly  adhered  to 
will  in  time  command  their  overt  support.  Here,  too.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  master  of  the  situation  and  has  only  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 


V. — The  Indian  Ministers. 

When  the  Reforms  Scheme  was  being  pushed  through  much 
was  made  of  the  great  part  to  be  played  by  Indian  Ministers 
selected  by  Government  from  the  elected  element  in  the  Councils 
and  responsible  to  the  majority  in  the  Council  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  transferred  subjects,  e.(j..  Education,  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  Public  Health,  Public  Works,  Excise,  Agriculture, 
Industries. 

This  feature  of  the  Diarchy,  though  strongly  opposed  as  un¬ 
workable  in  practice  by  nearly  every  administrator  in  India,  w'as 
claimed  by  the  authors  of  the  scheme  to  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  training  Ministers  and  the  Councils  in  responsible 
government.  In  practice  Diarchy  has  remained  a  dead  letter 
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in  nearly  every  province.  Its  only  result  (and  perhaps  this  was 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Montagu)  has  been  to  give  the  Indian 
element  in  the  Government  a  majority  of  two  or  three  to  one, 
instead  of  the  half  'British  half  Indian  composition  recommended 
by  nearly  all  local  Governments.  But  the  Ministers  for  the  time 
being  are  just  as  much  bureaucrats  as,  though  without  the 
administrative  experience  of,  the  Executive  Councillors  who 
administer  the  reserved  subjects.  Both  have  the  same 
emoluments,  the  same  status ;  and  in  practice  all  deliberate  and 
function  as  a  unitary  Government  under  the  Governor.  But  the 
British  element  is  always  in  a  minority,  and  this  explains  the 
feebleness  and  indecision  of  many  of  the  Provincial  administra¬ 
tions.  When,  as  frequently  happens,  the  policy  of  Government 
is  the  subject  of  adverse  vote,  no  Minister  thinks  of  resigning. 
Nor  does  a  Minister  usually  consider  it  his  duty  either 
to  interpret  the  policy  of  government  to  the  people  or  to  defend 
that  policy  in.side  the  Council  and  outside  it.  During  the  most 
critical  period  of  India’s  history  hardly  a  single  Minister  has 
ventured  publicly  to  expose  or  denounce  the  propaganda  of  lies 
and  race-hatred  by  which  the  public  mind  is  being  steadily 
poisoned  by  Gandhi  and  his  followers.  As  a  support  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  link  between  it  and  the  people,  the  Ministers  have 
been  so  far  of  little  use.  The  administration  has  never  been  so 
unpopular  and  out  of  touch  with  the  masses,  and  the  every-day 
work  of  Government  has  never  been  so  badly  performed  as  since 
the  political  Minister  has.  taken  the  place  of  the  trained  and 
impartial  administrator.  Already  there  are  loud  complaints  in 
certain  provinces  that  in  filling  appointments  the  Minister  shows 
a  decided  communal  or  sectarian  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  class 
or  creed,  while  the  Governor  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  fair 
play  looks  helplessly  on. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Councils  and  Ministers  is  the  lack 
of  any  definite  constructive  policy.  Here  also  the  provincial 
Governments  are  partly  responsible.  As  a  rule,  in  pursuance  of 
Mr.  Montagu’s  policy  of  conciliating  the  Intelligentsia  and  esj)eci- 
ally  its  extreme  section  at  all  costs,  they  selected  as  Minister.'! 
not  practical  men  representative  of  the  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests,  but  lawyers,  schoolmasters  and  journalists, 
who  if  not  extremists  were  believed  to  be  popular  with 
the  extremists  and  in  whom  the  critical  faculty  and  readi¬ 
ness  in  speech  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  more  solid 
qualities.  A  saying  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  quoted  at  the  end  of 
Bigham’s  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  might  well  be  borne  in 
mind  in  selecting  Ministers  in  any  country. 

“It  is  a  common  observation  that  men  of  plain  sense  and 
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cool  resolution  have  more  useful  talents  and  are  better  qualified 
for  public  business  than  the  man  of  finer  parts  who  lacks  temper, 
judgment,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Even  parliamentary 
abilities  may  be  too  highly  rated ;  for  between  the  man  of 
eloquence  and  the  sagacious  statesman  there  is  a  wide  interval.  ’  ’ 

The  attitude  of  most  of  those  Ministers  has  already  proved 
that  they  do  not  stand  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Indian 
masses.  Let  us  hope  that  Government  will  learn  from  bitter 
exfierience,  and  after  the  next  elections  will  select  as  Ministers 
men  of  “  plain  sense  and  cool  resolution  ”  (for  such  can  be  found) 
rather  than  the  ambitious  politicians  who,  whatever  their 
oratorical  gifts,  lack  “  temper,  judgment,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.” 

VI. — The  Services. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  India  to-day  is  the  threatened 
breakdown  of  all  the  great  Seiwices — Indian  Civil,  Medical, 
Educational,  Police,  Public  Works — mainly  recruited  from  Great 
Britain.  These  are  the  men  that  have  gradually  established  the 
security  and  prosperity  that  arc  now  being  menaced,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  India  the  best  features  of  Western  administration. 
To-day  those  men  are  leaving  India  as  rapidly  as  they  can, 
not  as  a  rule  through  any  dislike  of  the  Eeforms,  but  through 
disgust  at  the  manner  in  which  their  work  is  being  wrecked, 
their  lives  rendered  miserable,  and  their  prospects  blighted  under 
the  present  weak  regime.  For  the  new  Councils  make  no  secret 
of  their  desire  to  oust  the  British  officials  as  rapidly  as  {xissible, 
and  to  that  end  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  their  position 
intolerable ;  while  the  Indian  Mini.sters  either  make  no  attempt 
to  protect  them,  or  secretly  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  their  being 
speedily  cleared  out  to  make  room  for  their  own  proteges.  Most 
of  those  officials  have  now  lost  confidence  in  all  the  authorities 
to  whom  they  hitherto  looked  for  protection  and  support.  The 
growth  of  this  feeling  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has,  or 
should  have  been  known  to  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
India  Office.  But  they  have  made  no  serious  attempt  so  far  to 
re.store  c-onfidence  to  their  servants. 

A  year  ago  in  this  Eeview’  (August,  1921)  the  present  writer 
stated  that  it  is  dangerous  to  strain  men’s  loyalty  too  far,  and 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Services  was  being  strained  almost 
to  breaking  point.  The  breaking  point  has  come  even  more 
suddenly  than  the  writer  anticipated.  The  traditional  loyalty 
has  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  hopeless  despair  or  sullen  anger 
against  a  Government  for  which  they  have  done  so  much  but 
which  has  done  so  little  for  them  in  return,  a  Government  which 
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as  one  of  them  recently  wrote,  will  throw’  them  to  the  wolves 
if  the  wolves  only  howl  loud  enough. 

The  following  announcement  in  the  Morning  Post  of  June 
21st  shows  that  matters  have  come  to  a  crisis  among  the  members 
of  the  I.C.S.  in  the  Punjab  : 

“  We  understand  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  Euro- 
})eans  in  the  I.C.S.  in  the  Punjab  Government  to  approach 
Indian  Ministers  in  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  their 
grievances.  They  are  asking  for  a  declai’ation  whether  the 
(lovernment,  as  representing  the  i)eople  of  India,  wish  British 
ofiicers  to  remain  in  the  Service,  or  whether  they  wish  that  the 
admini.stration  should  be  confined  to  Indians.  Civil  servants  in 
the  Punjab  feel  that  if  the  Ministers  were  to  confess  that  they 
(lid  not  want  Euroj)eans  in  the  Service,  then  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  already  seriously  alarmed,  would  be  face  to  face 
with  a  possibility  of  the  beginning  of  an  abandonment  of  India ; 
while,  if  the  Ministers  confess  that  they  do  want  European 
assistance,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  do  all  they  can  to  provide 
proper  treatment  for  Europeans.” 

The  following  telegram  dated  5th  June  frpm  the  Simla 
corres|X)ndent  of  the  Times  shows  the  situation  in  the  Police 
and  the  Medical  Services. 

”  That  a  serious  situation  is  confronting  the  Punjab 
Government  in  the  task  of  manning  the  higher  posts  in  the  Police 
force  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  two  years  on 
a  cadre  of  62  senior  posts  there  has  been  a  loss  of  38  officers. 
Twelve  have  retired  on  pension  in  the  ordinary  w’ay,  two  have 
l)een  killed,  one  has  resigned,  five  have  gone  on  proportionate 
jKmsion,  six  have  sent  in  applications  to  retire  on  proportionate 
l)ension,  and  twelve  more  at  a  conservative  estimate  intend  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  recruits,  although  some 
may  come  from  the  surplus  military  officers.  The  seriousness  of 
the  .situation  lies  in  the  loss  of  trained  officers,  and  the  broad  fact 
remains  that  the  Service  has  become  unattractive. 

“Another  Service  likely  to  suffer  shortage  of  European  officers 
is  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  Since  1915,  101  Indians  to  only 
73  Euroi)eans  have  entered  the  Service,  and  the  dearth  of 
candidates  has  rendered  the  holding  of  examinations  unnecessary. 
Very  soon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  European  medical  officers 
to  attend  European  women  and  children  in  even  large  stations 
will  be  remote.  This,  again,  will  prejudicially  affect  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  other  Services.” 

The  I.C.S.,  Police,  and  I.M.S.  are  the  pivotal  Services  in 
India,  and  unfortunately  all  three  appear  to  be  moribund.  The 
intolerable  conditions  of  service  in  India  during  recent  years 
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have  become  generally  known  here.  The  men  who  have  recently 
completed  their  service,  or  prematurely  retired,  alike  resent  the 
treatment  they  have  in  the  past  received  from  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  India  Office,  and  as  a  rule  warn  those  whom 
they  are  in  a  position  to  influence  against  an  Indian  career.  The 
declarations  of  the  India  Office  command  little  confidence,  for 
they  are  falsified  by  bitter  experience,  and,  at  least  in  the  past, 
did  more  credit  to  the  cleverness  than  to  the  candour  of  those 
responsible  for  them. 

The  sad  result  is  that  the  Indian  Services,  which 
formerly  offered  an  honourable  and  useful  career  to  the  best  of 
our  young  men,  are  now  practically  boycotted.  The  loss  to  India 
will  be  even  greater  than  that  to  QBritain ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  and  public,  which  took  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  their  agents  in  India,  may  soon  have  to  blush  at  having 
looked  on  with  indifference  while  their  work  was  being  turned 
to  dust  and  ashes.  Fortunately  there  are  signs  that,  as  a  result 
of  strong  representations  by  the  Services  and  the  ventilation  of 
their  grievances  by  a  few  organs  of  the  Press,  both  Parliament 
and  the  India  Office  are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  that  if  the 
Services  are  to  be  saved  for  India  prompt  and  drastic  action  is 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  Indian  debate  in  the  Commons 
on  June  15th  Earl  Winterton,  representing  the  India  Office, 
showed  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Services,  and  announced  the  decision  to  remove  the  harsh 
(fonditions  attached  by  Mr.  Montagu  to  applications  for  pro¬ 
portionate  pensions.  Tjord  Peel’s  statement  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Lords  on  July  6th  was  even  more  reassuring. 

But  the  most  striking  statement  of  the  case  came  from  Mr. 
Acland,  a  leader  of  the  Indejiendent  Liberals  and  one  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Eeforms  Bill.  Speaking  of  the  Indian 
Services  he  .said  :  “  After  all,  they  are  our  servants.  They  are 
the  servants  of  this  Government,  engaged  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  administer  British  dependencies.  They  are  paid 
by  India,  I  know  ;  but  I  think  this  House  is  res|X)nsible. 

“The  Indian  Civil  Servant,  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work  and  to 
be  willing,  as  he  may  have,  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  prematurely, 
should  have  a  statutory  right  to  his  pension. 

“It  should  be  carefully  considered  whether  in  addition  to 
retirement  on  proportionate  pension  there  ought  not  to  be  some 
compensation  fa's  sanctioned  in  Jreland  and  contemplated  in 
Egypt  in  similar  conditions)  for  loss  of  career.” 

The  more  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  India  Office  under  its 
new  chiefs  will,  it  is  believe<l,  encourage  meti  who  contemplated 
premature  retirement  to  stay  on  in  the  Service,  where  they  were 
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never  more  needed.  But  the  writer  is  convinced  from  inquiries  at 
the  universities  and  elsewhere  that  nothing  will  induce  new  can¬ 
didates  of  the  right  stamp  to  come  forward  except  a  Parliamentary 
guarantee  not  only  of  pensions,  but  also  of  a  certain  number  of 
posts,  carrying  not  less  than  certain  emoluments,  and  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  leave  and  service  generally.  Without  some  such 
guarantee,  extending  over  at  least  an  official  generation,  men 
would  be  risking  all  their  future.  The  average  man  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  that  risk  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  Indian  Ministers  and 
Councils,  whose  attitude  has  hitherto  been  usually  hostile. 

It  is  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  give  that  guarantee. 

VII. — The  Attitude  and  Condition  of  the  Masses. 

The  breakdown  of  the  British  Services,  even  if  unattended  by 
the  violent  political  changes  and  widespread  disorders  that  many 
consider  inevitable,  must  certainly  lead  to  a  steady  deterioration 
in  all  branches  of  the  administration.  The  Indianisation  of  the 
Services,  if  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  some  Indian  politicians 
desire,  must  ere  long  result  in  a  relapse  to  Oriental  methods  and 
standards  and  the  abandonment  of  those  British  ideals  of  equal 
justice,  integrity  and  impartiality  which  in  the  past  have  been 
the  justification  and  the  support  of  our  rule  in  India.  Honest 
Indian  politicians  sometimes  have  the  courage  to  state  this  pub¬ 
licly.  Sir  Dinshah  Wacha  of  Bombay  in  the  debate  on  the 
Indianisation  of  the  Services  said  in  the  All-India  Assembly  : 
“What  was  justice  in  the  time  of  the  Moghuls?  What  was 
justice  in  the  time  of  the  Mahrattas?  I  appeal  to  my  c*ountrymen 
never  to  forget,  when  w'e  talk  of  law  and  justice,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Englishmen  for  those  invaluable  boons.” 

While  there  was  a  strong  British  personnel  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  effective  su|)erviHion  steadily  raised  the  standards 
of  integrity  among  the  immense  Indian  bureaucracy.  After 
all,  some  1,200  British  Civil  Servants,  700  Briti.sh  police 
officers,  and  600  British  medical  officers  (to  take  the  three 
pivotal  Services)  are  not  more  than  adequate  to  maintain  British 
ideals  among  a  population  of  320  millions,  99  i)er  cent, 
of  w’hom  desire  the  maintenance  of  those  ideals.  For, 
above  all,  the  British  officials  stand  forth  as  the  ”  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  poor,”  the  champions  of  the  ”  underdog,”  in 
a  land  where  caste  and  privilege  are  continually  disputing  the 
principle  of  equal  justice.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
section  of  the  Intelligentsia,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  literary 
and  higher  castes,  with  hereditary  pretensions  to  dominate 
the  lower  castes,  is  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  British 
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officials,  while  the  masses  look  to  them  for  protection  and 
impartial  justice. 

General  Leonard  Wood’s  recent  report  on  the  American 
experiment  of  rapidly  Filipinising  the  administration  of  the 
Philippines  is  singularly  apposite  to  Indian  conditions  to-day. 

In  1913  the  American  element  in  the  public  Services  of  the 
Islands  was  28  per  cent. ;  by  1920  the  Filipino  A.ssembly,  using 
its  newly  given  powders  in  the  very  ways  now  being  practised  by 
the  Indian  Councils,  bad  reduced  it  to  four  per  cent.  The  result 
is  thus  described  by  General  Wood,  now  Governor  General  : 

“  The  General  administration  of  the  Islands  in  1913  was 
honest,  highly  efficient,  and  set  a  high  standard  of  energy  and 
morality.  Among  the  Filipino  personnel  iidierited  tendencies 
were  being  rapidly  replaced  by  American  ideals  and  efficiency. 
It  is  now  the  general  opinion  among  Americans,  Filipinos  and 
foreigners  that  the  public  Services  are  note  (1921)  in  many 
particulars  relatively  inefficient,  that  there  has  occurred  a 
distinct  relapse  towards  the  standards  and  administrative  habits 
of  former  days.  This  is  due  in  part  to  bad  example,  incom|jetent 
direction,  to  political  infection  of  the  Services,  and  above  all  to 
lack  of  eom|)etent  supervision  and  ins|)ection.  “  The  Legislature 
has  passed  laws  tending  to  demoralise  and  introduce  into  the 
Services  the  infection  of  jxilitics.” 

The  above  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
admini.stration  caused  by  an  over-ra|)id.  transfer  of  authority 
to  a  native  Assembly  and  of  office  from  competent  and  honest 
American  officials  to  indigenous  agency,  pjvery  one  of  the  evils 
here  depicted  is  spreading  rapidly  in  India  to-day.  Apait  from 
political  crime,  crimes  of  violence  against  person  and  property 
are  becoming  appallingly  frequent.  The  case  most  familiar  to  the 
writer  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  Punjab  during  the 
war  serious  crime  was  steadily  reduced  year  by  year  and  security 
of  life  and  property  was  never  more  assured.  Since  1919,  when 
a  humiliating  surrender  was  made  to  “  political  ”  offenders  guilty 
of  such  crimes  as  murder,  rebellion,  arson,  robbery,  derailing 
trains,  etc.,  the  criminal  classes  have  received  such  encouragement 
that  the  increase  of  serious  crime  is  now  a  menace  to  society. 

A  recent  official  eommunique  states  : 

“  In  the  first  three  months  of  1921  there  were  166  murders,  86 
dacoities  (robberies  by  organised  bands)  and  2,524  burglaries.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1922  there  were  193  murders,  149 
dacoities,  and  4,181  burglaries.  .  .  .  The  attempts  made  by 

the  agitators  to  excite  the  rural  classes  and  to  set  them  against 
authority  must  be  held  largely  responsible  for  the  general 
lawlessness  which  has  produced  this  menacing  situation.” 
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Dacoity  (gang-robbery)  is  the  acid  test  of  public  security  in 
India.  In  1922  the  Punjab  had  more  dacoities  in  a  single  month 
than  in  the  whole  years  1917  or  1918. 

The  general  lawlessness  is  unhappily  not  confined  to  the  Punjab 
(where  measures  to  restore  law  and  order  are  at  last  being  taken)  ; 
it  has  spread  over  the  length  and  bi'eadth  of  India.  One  wonders 
what  the  man  behind  the  plough  is  thinking  of  the  blessings  of 
a  reformed  and  Indianised  Government. 

Another  alarming  feature,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the 
"reformed”  Philippines,  is  the  rapid  spread  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  public  Services  among  the  Indian  personnel. 
This  is  one  of  the  indigenous  evils  against  which  we  have  always 
bad  to  wage  unceasing  war,  with  little  support  from  Indian 
opinion.  Now  that  the  administration  has  become  weak  and 
supervision  by  British  officials  relaxed,  the  opportunities  for  the 
corrupt  official  have  been  enormously  increased,  and,  to  use 
General  Wootl’s  euphemism  ;  "  There  has  been  a  distinct  relapse 
towards  the  administrative  habits  of  former  days.” 

In  the  Punjab,  where  a  determined  campaign  against  briberj’ 
was  carried  out  with  some  success  by  the  writer  in  1917  and 
1918,  matters  have  again  become  so  bad  that  in  September, 
1921,  a  committee  of  the  Ijegislative  Coiincil  was  appointed 
to  investigate.  Their  report  shows  general  and  widespread 
corruption  in  all  branches  of  the  Service.  The  Punjab  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  that  corruption  in  all  departments  is  widespread,  but 
finds  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  ”  by  no  means  limited 
to  Government  .service,  but  extends  to  commercial,  legal,  and 
other  departments  of  non-official  life.”  Finally  the  Governor-in- 
Council  expresses  the  ho|x;  that  the  public  will  co-oj)erate  with 
Government  in  putting  an  end  to  this  great  evil. 

To  anyone  who  knows  India  it  is  clear  that  in  putting  its  house 
in  order,  whether  in  restoring  public  security  or  eradicating  the 
canker  of  corruption,  the  Government  must  take  a  vigorous 
initiative.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Eeforms  it  has  drifted 
into  rtie  way  of  looking  on  with  folded  hands,  while  every  branch 
of  the  administration  is  steadily  deteriorating  and  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people  are  suffering  by  the  substitution  of  the 
place-hunting  politician  for  the  trained  and  impartial  admini¬ 
strator.  That  passive  attitude  is  perhaps  the  result  of  Mr. 
Montagu’s  Instructions  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  to  the 
Viceroy  and  Governors,  enjoining  them  to  exercise  "  the  utmost 
restraint,  unless  grave  reason  to  the  contrary  appears,  in  any 
exercise  of  the  emergency  powers  still  vested  in  them,  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  and  wishes  of  the  Indian  representative 
Assemblies.” 
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Those  Instructions  subordinate  the  vital  interests  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  to  a  daring  political  experiment,  to  the 
“  policy  and  wishes  ”  of  a  few  hundred  unrepresentative  and 
inexperienced  politicians.  The  strongest  argument  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  in  India  to-day  is  that  under  the  boasted  Reforms, 
the  interests  of  the  masses,  so  far  from  being  advanced,  are 
steadily  deleriorating.  No  reasonable  man  desires  to  exclude 
politics  from  India.  'But  why  subordinate  honest  and  firm  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  99  per  cent,  of  Indians  look  to  us  for,  to 
politics,  which,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  Reforms  Scheme, 
95  per  cent,  take  no  interest  in  and  show  no  aptitude  for. 
Politics  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  good  government.  In  India 
so  far  they  haye  ijonduced  only  to  bad  government. 

VIII.— Conclusion. 

In  the  above  remarks  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  who 
has  had  thirty-five  years’  experience  of  Indian  administration  to 
explain  the  present  difficulties  and  to  indicate  certain  remedies 
for  them.  These  may  be  briefly  summarised  : — 

I.  — Public  Security. — Maintain  authority  by  adhering  to  the 
British  principle  of  enforcing  the  law  steadily,  impartially,  and 
without  respect  of  persons, 

II.  — Finance  and  Defence. — Retrench  waste,  especially  in  the 
civil  establishments,  but  do  not  further  cut  down  the  small  and 
already  reduced  Army,  British  and  Indian,  before  a  reliable 
Territorial  Force  is  established  to  supplement  it.  Tnsi.st 
on  self-defence  as  a  condition  precedent  to  self-government. 
Broaden  the  basis  of  the  present  light  but  unequal  taxation,  and 
place  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear  it. 

III.  — Legislative  Councils  and  Ministers. — Remember  that 
these  at  present  have  no  real  democratic  basis,  no  mandate  from 
the  masses,  and  need  official  guidance  and  control  until  they  give 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  Government  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  people — both  of  which  are  so  far  lacking. 
Parliament  should  give  effect  to  its  declaration  in  the  Act  of  1919, 
that  no  further  advance  towards  responsible  government  will  be 
sanctioned  till  it  has  been  satisfied  by  the  experience  of  ten  years’ 
working  that  those  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

IV.  — The  Imperial  Services  and  the  Masses. — A  strong  and 
capable  British  element  will  be  needed  for  generations  to  come 
if  the  standards  of  integrity,  impartiality,  and  efficiency  already 
attained  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  interests  of  the  masses, 
especially  the  low'er  castes,  duly  safeguarded.  This  British 
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element  can  now  only  be  secured  by  a  Parliamentary  guarantee  of 
a  fixed  number  of  appointments,  of  minimum  pay,  and  of  leave 
and  |)ensions  from  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  officers  of 
those  Services,  British  and  Indian,  are  the  agents  of  Parliament, 
which  through  them  discharges  its  statutory  “  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples.”  If  they 
are  to  carry  on  that  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
it  is  only  just  and  reasonable  that  their  status  should  be  guaranteed 
by  their  employer,  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  his  first  public  reference  to  Indian  affairs  since  his 
return,  at  the  Downing  Street  banquet,  July  14th,  aptly  said  of 
the  Services,  ”  They  are  loyally  assisting  India  to  fulfil  her 
destiny  and  deserve  in  return  the  loyal  support  of  all  at  home.” 
The  Prime  Minister  on  the  same  occasion  gave  the  assurance 
that  we  ”  understand  their  trials,  and  are  determined  to  uphold 
and  reward  their  services  as  they  deserve  to  be  upheld  and  re¬ 
warded.”  These  assurances  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  statutory 
guarantee. 


M.  F.  O’Dwyer. 


ELLEN  TEKEY  :  EECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LONG 
FiUENLSHlP. 

“  Therk  was  a  star  daiued,  and  under  that  1  was  born  !  ” 

A  favourite  s{)eech  of  hers  in  a  favourite  part.  Yet  when  once 
1  heard  it  lightly  quoted  to  me  as  of  herself  it  seemed  to  me  as 
far  from  being  quite  appropriate  as  the  appreciation  of  her  by  an 
old  friend  :  “  I  think  she’s  incurably  happy.” 

Most  certainly  the  words  only  tell  one  side  of  her  “infinite 
variety  ”  ;  but  it  was  on  this  side  that  she  first  flashed  into  my 
life  one  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1873. 

1  was  rehearsing  a  play  for  private  theatricals  in  the  rooms  of 
an  old  friend  of  hers  and  of  mine. 

She  knocked  and  j)eeped  in  at  the  door  and  said  :  “Any  ad¬ 
mittance  except  on  business?  ”  and  the  lovely  head  with  its 
golden  hair  curling  under  the  brim  of  the  black  matador-shaped 
hat,  which  she  wore  so  much  in  her  youth,  was  followed  by  a 
tall,  lithe  body  iqx)n  which  a  modification  of  the  dre.ss  of  the  day 
hung  with  a  grace  unattainable  by  any  ordinary  mortal. 

We  rehearsed  no  more :  but  it  was  she  who  talked,  naturally 
monopolising  the  whole  attention  of  the  little  company,  yet 
draw'ing  the  strange  girl  into  the  c-onversation  with  that  sweet  tact 
for  which  she  has  always  been  conspicuous  in  any  circumstances 
— on  or  off  the  stage — and  that  won  her  the  love  of  comrades 
and  audience  alike  all  through  her  long  and  brilliant  career. 

This  first  meeting  of  ours  was  at  the  close  of  a  time  when  Ellen 
Terry  had  taken  leave  of  the  theatre  for  a  few  years,  and  was 
living  chiefly  in  the  quiet  Hertfordshire  village  which  she 
describes  so  charmingly  in  The  Story  (ff  My  Life. 

There  it  was  that  she  first  learned  to  love  the  country  and  a 
really  rural  life  with  a  true  and  keen  appreciation  which  never 
forsook  her;  many  are  the  English  woods  and  meadows  that  we 
have  roamed  with  our  resj)ective  children  in  somewhat  later  years, 
pulling  veronicas  as  blue  as  the  eyes  of  her  youth,  or  “wooden 
enemies,”  as  she  used  to  rejoice  in  hearing  the  children  call  the 
white,  starry  blossoms  of  the  spring  copses,  and  refusing  to  allow 
any  correction.  Many  are  the  old  villages  we  have  visited  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  old  foreign  towns,  in  both  of  which  she  would 
note,  with  unerring  eye,  beauties  of  architecture  which  she  had 
learned  to  know  in  these  years  of  seclusion.  But,  luckily  for 
the  world,  she  was  induced  to  return  to  the  stage  again  by  her 
childhood’s  friend,  Charles  Rearle.  who  chanced  to  meet  her  in 
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one  of  those  sylvan  Hertfordshire  byways  and  refused  to  let  her 
escaj)e  again.  Her  re-appearance  in  a  i)lay  of  his,  her  sitbse- 
(juent  engagement  by  the  Bancrofts  in  the  little  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre,  followed  by  her  seasons  at  the  Court  Theatre,  are  facts 
known  to  the  world,  and,  although  we  continued  to  meet  on 
happy,  rare  occasions,  it  w’as  not  until  she  had  joined  Henry 
Irving  in  his  great  enterprise  at  the  Lyceum  that  I  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  for  work,  and  hence  grew  to  enjoy  her  frequent 
companionship. 

My  designing  of  Ellen  Terry’s  stage  dresses  came  about  in  a 
casual  way. 

She  was  dining  with  us  one  summer  evening  when  I  was 
wearing  a  straight,  clinging  dress  of  white  muslin,  which  I  had 
l)oiled  and  wrung  so  as  to  give  it  a  soft  crepe  effect.  She  was  so 
delighted  with  this — for  crepy  stuffs  were  unknown  then,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  Oriental  materials — that  I  promised  to  make  her  one 
to  wear  as  Ellaline  in  TJie  Amber  Heart,  a  part  which  she  was 
about  to  create. 

The  frock  was  such  a  success  that  Nell  asked  me  to  de.sign  her 
dress  for  Henrietta  Maria  in  the  second  act  of  Wills' Charles  I., 
— a  play  about  to  be  revived  ;  her  usual  consideration  for  those 
who  worked  for  her  forbade  her  discarding  the  other  dresses  made 
previously  for  her  by  the  theatrical  costumier  from  whom  for 
years  she  had  been  struggling  to  procure  something  made  to  her 
own  taste  rather  than  the  tight-fitting,  ponderous  or  bullion- 
adorned  stage  clothes  of  the  period. 

As  my  friend  Mrs.  Nettleship  was  just  starting  a  dressmaking 
establishment  I  asked  her  to  carry  out  ray  inventions ;  and  hence 
an  association  which  lasted  for  twenty  years,  during  which  we 
wrestled  together  over  the  proper  historic  clothing  of  Pjllen  Terry. 

It  was  a  work  not  done  without  much  pains  and  study, 
or  without  some  heartbreaking  disappointments ;  also,  in 
the  beginning,  without  annoying  tilts  with  the  former 
costumier,  whom  I  tried  to  bear  at  first,  and  who  w'as  wont 
to  exasperate  my  youthful  conceit  by  swearing  that  a  thing 
was  “  ’xact  to  my  pattern  ”  when  it  bore  not  the  faintest  re¬ 
semblance  to  it ;  but  for  Nell’s  soothing  influence  my  firmness 
might  oft^n  have  ended  in  thorny  scenes. 

My  first  effort  to  dress  Ellen  Terry  throughout  a  whole  part 
was  for  Margaret  in  Faust,  and  by  that  time  the  costumier  was 
taking  a  decidedly  back  seat.  Nell  gave  me  carte  blanche,  and  I 
made  a  complete  change  from  the  modes  sacred  to  the  part  in 
opera.  No  trailing  robes  for  me  :  Margaret  was  a  burgess’s 
daughter,  and  I  dressed  her  as  such.  I  took  my  fashions  from 
old  German  prints  and  woodcuts,  and  I  invented  my  own  colour 
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schemes,  some  of  them  considered  daring,  as  in  the  hyacinth- 
blue  and  light  green  dress  at  the  spinning  wheel,  two  colours 
which  w’ere  then  held  to  be  impossible  together.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  dresses  made  a  stir  in  theatrical  circles,  and  (I  have 
been  told)  were  the  first  step  towards  the  accuracy  in  stage 
costume  which  is  now  carried  so  far;  they  “  caught  on,”  even 
with  the  public,  and  the  new  notion  of  kilted  skirts  made  such  a 
sensation  that  accordion  machines  w'ere  set  up ;  we  did  ours 
laboriously  by  hand. 

I  think  no  one  wdio  saw  Ellen  Terry’s  first  appearance  as  she 
came  out  of  the  church  in  her  kilted  yellow  cotton  frock  and 
long  muslin  apron,  with  her  big  wdiite  prayer-book  in  both  hands 
and  her  gold-bonneted  head  demurely  bent,  w’ill  forget  it.  She 
always  wore  clothes,  however  new  in  their  mode,  as  if  she  had 
been  to  the  manner  born,  and  every  little  detail  that  I  added— in 
daintily  embroidered  breast-piece  or  collar,  in  leathern  pocket  and 
silver  chatelaine  for  household  keys — was  actually  a  pleasure  to 
her  in  its  characteristic  fitness. 

But  around  that  golden  close-fitting  cap  there  hangs  a  tale. 

When  it  was  decided  that  I  was  to  be  responsible  for  Ellen 
Terry’s  costumes  Henry  Irving  invited  my  husband  and  myself 
to  accompany  them  to  Nuremberg,  whither  they  were  going  on 
their  summer  holiday  to  collect  material  for  the  production. 

It  was  in  a  dark  little  shop  of  a  steep-roofed,  red-tiled  house 
that  I  wrangled  with  an  ancient  miser  for  that  beautiful  old  gold 
embroidered  bonnet,  also  for  a  fifteenth-century  ivory  trinket  box 
which  she  accepted  as  a  gift  -from  her  old  friends.  This  held 
Faust’s  tempting  jewels,  but  she  would  not  have  it  used  except 
on  the  first  night,  after  which  it  was  copied  by  the  property  man. 

Many  and  various  were  the  incidents  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  journey. 

At  Wurzburg  an  unlucky  occurrence  marred  our  enjoyment. 
My  husband,  who  was  purse-bearer  for  the  party,  was  robbed, 
but  the  generosity  with  which  Henry  Irving  bore  his  part  of 
the  loss,  and  the  sweet  and  rheerful  consolation  administered  by 
Nell  went  far  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  misfortune  no  less 
than  the  unconscious  comedy  of  Sally,  her  stage-maid,  who 
declared  that  she  kept  everything  she  valued  under  her  pillow  o’ 
nights  when  travelling  abroad. 

Sally  had  no  opinion  of  Germans,  or,  I’m  afraid,  of  any 
”  furriner  ”  ;  and  Nell  w'as  always  drawing  her  out  about  it. 

‘‘Did  you  sleep  comfortably,  Sally?  ”  she  asked  the  first  night. 

‘‘  Rather  ’ave  my  feather  bed  under  me  than  top  o’  me,  dear,” 
or  ‘‘  Did  you  have  a  good  dinner,  Sally?  ”  ‘‘  Rather  heat  me  meat 
afore  it’s  boiled  for  soup,  dear.  But  they  thinks  to  make  up  by 
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givin’  you  jam  with  it,  pore  souls.”  The  begging  children  who 
wouldn’t  take  ‘‘Git  out!”  for  an  answer  were  Sally’s  worst 
enemies.  ‘‘Don’t  seem  to  understand  when  they’re  spoke  to,” 
she  would  grumble  ;  and  ahvays  supposed  that  slowly  spelling  the 
English  wrord  would  ensure  this  happy  result. 

I  found  her  at  it  one  morning  on  the  market-place,  hopelessly 
trying  to  bargain  for  a  copper  pot  for  her  mistress,  and  I  came 
to  the  rescue.  Both  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  lost  their 
heads  over  the  beautiful  old  vessels,  and  even  the  modem  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  I  wrangled  with  stout  old  women  to  good  purpose,  so 
that  positive  crates  full  W’ere  sent  home  to  London. 

It  w-as  a  grand  time. 

We  w’on  admission  by  subtle  persuasion,  which  I  was  called 
upon  to  explain  in  German,  into  quaint  gardens  shut  in  by  high 
brick  walls,  from  which  the  drawings  for  Margaret’s  home  w^ere 
made  by  the  Lyceum  scene  painter,  who  was  with  us. 

My  dearest  recollection  of  it  all  is  on  a  golden  summer  evening, 
when  Nell  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  departure  of  our 
men-folk,  on  a  visit  to  the  old  fortified  town  of  Rothenburg,  for 
an  ascent  to  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg. 

The  visiting  hour  was  past,  but  after  patient  knocking  at  the 
portcullis  a  little  maid  appeared  w'ho,  for  a  five-mark  piece, 
secretly  let  us  into  the  empty  rooms,  without  having  courage  to 
face  the  dusk  there  herself. 

So,  unharassed  by  cicerone  and  tourists,  we  leaned  out  of  the 
narrow  windows  and  saw',  far  below',  the  steep  red  roofs  of  that 
stately  town,  crimsoned  as  if  by  flame  in  the  sunset  glow,  and 
silently  watched  the  quiet  river  winding,  snake-like,  among  the 
quays  and  houses.  When  we  came  down  to  the  outer  cojirt  the  little 
maid  opened  the  crack  of  the  gate  again,  and  Nell  bade  me  ask 
her  name,  and  whether  she  would  like  a  photograph  of  an  English 
actress  who  was  to  be  a  German  Gretchen.  The  child’s  eyes 
gazed  fascinated  as  she  whispered  her  name  of  Babette,  and  I 
know  that  Nell  did  not  forget  that  promise ,  but  that  in  due  course 
a  signed  photograph  of  Gretchen  reached  the  little  custodian  of 
Nuremberg  Castle. 

Those  were  holidays,  but  there  w'ere  more  strenuous  days  to 
come  :  not  perhaps  so  much  for  me,  though  I  worked  conscien¬ 
tiously  at  my  part  in  the  pageant,  and,  not  being  bred  to  the 
stage,  found  its  unique  ways  of  apparent  inconsequence  con¬ 
cealing  untold  labour  wearisome  at  this  my  first  initiative,  but 
strenuous  for  the  scene-painters,  producers  and  actors. 

I  have  seen  many  rehearsals  since  these  first  ones  at  the  old 
Lyceum,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  more  drastically,  sternly, 
yet  patiently  conducted  than  the  rehearsals  by  Henry  Irving. 
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He  never  did  more  than  sketch  the  outline  of  his  own  per¬ 
formance,  though  accurate,  to  the  dismay  of  the  younger  actors 
on  the  scene  with  him,  as  to  tlie  smallest  mechanical  detail — the 
number  of  steps  to  be  taken  at  each  move,  the  word  on  which 
the  move  was  to  start,  the  turn  of  the  body,  the  inflection  of  the 
voice ;  but  giving  no  notion  to  a  novice  like  myself  as  to  how  he 
would  play  the  part  when  the  time  came. 

And  when  he  was  not  “on,”  he  would  sit,  grim  and  silent,  in 
the  dim  stalls  or  in  the  still  denser  darkness  of  the  back  of  the 
dress  circle,  his  piercing  eye — and  it  was  a  piercing  eye — glued 
to  the  stage,  and  his  j)enetrating  tones  suddenly  breaking  out 
from  his  concealment  with  some  scathing  remark  that  made  the 
unlucky  performer  jump  out  of  his  skin. 

“  How  many  plum-stones  have  you  got  in  your  mouth,  my 
boy?  ”  I  heard  him  say  one  day ;  “  spit  them  out  so  that  I  can 
hear  something  of  what  you  say.” 

Faust  gave  Henry  Irving  the  occasion  for  one  of  his  greatest 
scenic  successes,  the  Brocken  scene,  about  which  an  amusing 
incident  comes  back  to  me. 

The  witches  were  practi.sing  their  steps  under  the  tuition  of  a 
French  master,  who  was,  perhaps,  not  wild  and  fantastic  enough 
in  his  method  to  satisfy  Irving  on  this  occasion,  and  he  must 
have  in.structed  his  stage  manager  to  make  a  criticism  to  tliis 
effect ;  for  on  that  day  there  came  suddenly  from  the  wings  the 
piteous  appeal  ;  “  Lidies,  lidies !  Do  remember  as  ye’re  dancin’ 
in  'ell,  and  not  on  ’Ampstead  ’Eath.” 

Nell  would  generally  sit  be.side  Irving  on  these  weighty  occa¬ 
sions,  and  when  she  was  not  there  he  would  invariably  send  for 
her  to  pass  her  opinion  on  some  disputed  point  of  effect,  for  he 
had  great  reliance  on  her  artistic  sense,  though  he  would  trans¬ 
late  her  comparatively  gentle  censure  into  the  most  drastic  dis¬ 
approval,  and  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  sweep  a  whole  scene 
out,  upon  which  he  had  spent  money  and  much  labour,  if  she 
suggested  that  it  was  an  effect  either  impossible  to  realise  or  too 
theatrical  when  obtained. 

This  was  the  case  in  a  scene  with  mermaids  swimming  across 
the  magic  mere  in  my  husband’s  play  of  Kmg  Arthur:  and  I 
recollect  with  W'hat  true  feeling  the  scene-painter  and  I  syrn- 
j)athised  with  each  other  over  our  wasted  labours ;  for  on  that 
occasion — when  Edward  Burne-Jones  had  designed  the  whole 
production — I  was  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the 
female  dresses,  and  not  only  for  Ellen  Terry’s. 

Margaret  was  one  of  the  parts  Nell  most  loved  to  play ;  I  think 
it  wras  also  one  of  the  most  exhausting  to  her.  She  would  come 
upstairs  quite  piano  after  the  Spinning-wheel  song  or  the 
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scene  at  the  village  well.  One  night  she  had  brought  with  her 
a  valuable  puppy  that  had  the  distemper,  and  that  she  would 
not  trust,  even  for  the  three  or  four  hours,  to  the  maids  at  home. 

All  the  evening  she  had  been  feeding  it  with  brandy,  and  while 
she  was  on  the  stage  for  the  well  scene  the  puppy  died. 

“  ’Owever  shall  we  tell  her,  miss?  ”  said  Sally  to  me.  (Every¬ 
one  was  “  Miss  ”  to  Sally.)  “  She’s  that  dicky  any’ow  when  she 
i-omes  off  ‘  the  well.’  ” 

But  Sally  found  a  way. 

“Gawd  ’ave  took  the  little  dawg,  dear,”  said  she  without  any 
beating  about  the  bush.  “  But  it’s  a  ’appy  release,  for  ’e  uas  a 
sufferer.’’  And  Nell  laughed  till  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  as 
they  were,  with  frank  sentiment,  in  Sally’s. 

Sally  never  had  any  backwardness  in  sjieaking  simply  of  her 
dealings  with  her  Maker. 

I  well  recollect  how,  after  the  anxiety  of  the  first  performance 
of  iny  husband’s  play  of  Kinrf  Arthur,  I  rushed  up  to  the  dressing 
room  to  praise  Sally  for  her  share  in  the  success ;  for  indeed  it 
was  no  mean  share.  To  get  Nell  ready  in  time  through  quick 
changes,  without  flurrying  her,  and  yet  making  sure  that  the 
clothes  were  worn — as  often  seemed  to  Sally  foolishly — just  as  I 
had  instructed,  and  to  make  no  mistake  about  re.sponsible  hooks 
being  secure — for  Nell  would  submit  but  to  very  prompt  fasten- 
iugs-up — was  a  task  I  would  not  have  cared  to  undertake ;  and 
on  this  occasion  we  had  had  more  trouble  than  usual,  for  she 
had  been  nervous  and  uncertain  over  her  part  at  the  last 
rehearsal,  and  was  less  patient. 

“It  W'as  perfect,  Sally,’’  I  cried.  “Not  a  hitch,  and  she 
never  .stumbled  once.’’ 

I  was  alluding  to  her  gowns,  w'hich  were  hard  to  walk  in, 
being  so  long  in  front ;  but  Sally  for  once  was  not  thinking  of 
clothes. 

“  Ah,’’  she  said  with  a  knowing  wink,  “  but  as  she  was  agoin’ 
on  T  put  up  a  bit  o’  prayer  :  ‘Oh,  Tiawd  Gawd,’  says  I,  ‘  don’t 
ye  let  her  go  droppin’  ’er  words  all  over  the  place  as  she  did  last 
night,’  and  ye  see,  miss,  it  were  answered.’’  Good,  simple  soul, 
with  her  indefatigable  care  for  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
creature  comforts  of  her  adored  mistress — beef-tea  between  the 
acts  and  “  that  wee  drop  of  your  usual,’’  as  she  discreetly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  describe  the  doctor’s  orders  of  a  teaspoon  of  added 
brandy  if  necessary — T.  think  she  put  as  much  faith  in  the  one 
spirit  as  in  the  other ! 

This  affection  between  mistress  and  maid  was  entirely  recipro¬ 
cated,  and  T  recollect  how  urgently  Nell  bade  me  maintain  care¬ 
ful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to  take  off  the  faith- 
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ful  creature  in  the  part  of  Nance  Oldfield,  where  the  actress  pur¬ 
posely  disillusions  her  boy-lover  by  appearing  before  him  in  curl¬ 
papers  and  gaudy  dishabille. 

It  was  w’ell  for  me  that  I  began  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of 
stage  effect  and  necessity  upon  the  comparatively  simple  garments 
of  Gretchen,  for  my  next  effort  was  to  be  far  more  difficult,  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  I  seriously  studied  Viollet-le-Duc,  whose 
wonderful  volumes  were  my  chief  authority  and  guide  for  all  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteentli  century  dresses  which  I  designed  for 
Ellen  Terry ;  for  those  of  later  periods  I  consulted  Racinet, 
Planch^  and  others,  though  I  also  relied  largely  on  portraits  or 
genre  pictures  of  the  time  by  fine  artists. 

The  next  r6le  in  which  Ellen  Terry  was  to  appear  after 
Margaret  was  that  of  Lady  Macheth  ;  and  the  first  dress  she  wore 
in  that  part  w^as  the  one  in  which  John  Sargent,  R.A.,  painted 
her  in  the  superb  portrait  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

It  certainly  was  a  bold  innovation,  as  a  Scot  deplored  when 
he  told  me  he  had  hoped  to  see  her  “  in  a  bonnie  42nd  ”  ;  but 
added  that,  as  “  she  was  a  surprising  girl  ”  and  would  turn  the 
part  inside  out,  it  would  perhaps  be  in  keeping.” 

The  inspiration  for  the  material  of  which  this  dress  should  be 
made  came  on  me  in  a  flash.  T  was  knitting  a  shawl  of  black  and 
tinsel  wool,  and,  holding  it  up  one  day,  I  noticed  how  heavily 
and  W’ell  it  hung,  and  how  effective  w’as  the  texture  from  a 
distance.  Whereupon  my  indefatigable  collaborator,  Mrs. 
Nettleship,  put  me  in  touch  with  a  wholesale  merchant  for  wool 
and  silk  yarns,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  have  some  green  wool 
twisted  with  bright  blue  tinsel,  and  manufactured  for  me,  T 
think,  in  Bohemia.  I  should  not  care  to  say  how  many  hundreds 
of  balls  were  used  to  fashion  Nell’s  dress,  with  its  full  skirt  and 
‘  ‘  angel  ’  ’  sleeves  (as  we  used  to  call  them)  hanging  to  the 
ground ;  but  I  know  that  when  all  the  pieces — shaped  to  the 
pattern  taken  from  Viollet-le-Duc — were  knitted  in  a  loose,  open 
stitch  and  sewn  together,  w’e  were  very  proud  of  ourselves  and 
Nell  was  delighted.  Something,  however,  was  still  to  be  de¬ 
sired  :  the  effect  of  chain  armour  w’as  good  in  texture  but  not 
brilliant  enough,  and  then  it  was  that  some  trimming  I  possessed 
embroidered  in  real  green  beetle-wings  suggested  to  me  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  procuring  sufficient  of  these  to  stud  the  whole  of  the 
dress  with  them  :  it  w’as  this  that  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
invention  and  most  pleased  Mr.  Sargent  when  he  came  to  paint 
it.  To  describe  accurately  the  whole  costume — the  long  heather- 
coloured  velvet  cloak  embroidered  with  huge  flame-coloured 
griffins,  the  weighted  gauze  wimple  or  veil,  never  thus  worn  on 
the  stage  before,  and  moulded  to  the  head  by  a  jewelled  circlet. 
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the  barbaric  metal  girdle — would  be  wearisome.  Sufi&ce  it  to  say 
that  the  designing  of  these  dresses  gave  me  several  months’  hard 
work,  during  which  Ellen  Terry  encouraged  me  with  praise  and 
wise  criticism. 

From  the  famous  Book  of  Kplls,  which  I  was  able  to  study  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I  took  all  my  Celtic  ornament, 
necessarily  simplified,  both  for  breadth  of  effect  and  for  the 
necessities  of  execution.  But,  simplify  as  we  would,  the  task 
was  a  huge  one,  and  many  was  the  day  I  tore  my  hair  in  despair, 
or  wept  bitter  tears  of  disappointment,  at  the  impossibility  of 
achieving  some  cherished  result.  1  recall  an  occasion,  however, 
when  disappointment  led  to  triumph. 

The  heavily  jewelled  crown  with  jjendant  ropes  of  pearls, 
copied  from  a  Byzantine  one,  had  been  made  at  great  expense 
in  Paris. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  rehearsal  night  w’hen  it  arrived  in  Nell’s 
dressing-room.  I  unpacked  it  with  trembling  hands  and  placed 
it  on  her  head  as  she  sat  before  the  mirror. 

It  was  a  trumpery  concoction  of  Palais  Royal  vulgarity,  no 
more  like  the  design  than  a  bonbon  box,  and  it  was  hideous  :  so 
hideous  that  I  was  dumb  with  dismay.  Sally  spoke  first.  “It 
don’t  suit  ye,  dear,’’  she  said  decisively,  “  ye  don’t  look  one 
bit  like  yer  own  dear  self,’’  and  at  that  we  all  laughed  and  the 
strain  was  over. 

“It’s  like  a  saucepan,  Alice,’’  said  Nell,  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head  as  usual,  “  and  just  feel  the  weight.’’  She  put  it  in 
my  hands.  “  Forty  pounds  if  an  ounce  on  my  back  with  that 
cloak  of  yours,  and  now  another  twenty  on  my  head.  How  do 
you  expect  me  to  act?  ’’ 

I  stood  crestfallen  at  her  just  indignation ;  but  luckily  the  call- 
boy  came  to  the  door. 

“Waitin’  for  you.  Miss  Terry,’’  said  he,  as  he  often  did; 
and  I  do  believe  she  was  glad  to  run  away,  for  she  hated  to  pain 
me,  and  “  Don’t  worry,’’  she  laughed  as  she  went. 

But  of  course  I  worried. 

1  sat  down  by  the  dressing  table  strewn  with  buckram  and 
mock  jewels  and  scraps  of  tinsel  and  silks  out  of  which  I  had 
been  making  pattern  ornaments  for  her  girdle,  and  presently  I 
seized  the  buckram,  shaped  the  crowm,  covered  it  with  tinsel  and 
spaced  out  the  design,  carefully  cut  out  of  remnants  of  richly 
coloured  velvets,  finally  placing  big  jewels  as  the  model  in¬ 
dicated,  and,  seizing  a  diamond  brooch  of  her  own,  I  set  it  as  an 
upstanding  centre  over  her  forehead ;  the  French  pendants  of 
pearls  were  all  that  I  used  out  of  the  ostentatious  Parisian 
“  concoction.’’ 
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When  Nell  came  upstairs  and  sat  down  before  her  mirror  I 
crept  up  behind  her  and  put  the  thing  on  her. 

“  That  may  do  for  a  pattern,”  1  said. 

“  Do  for  a  pattern  !  ”  she  cried  after  a  moment.  ‘‘  It’s  all  I 
shall  ever  wear  !  ft’s  perfect ;  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  far  more 
like  Viollet-le-Duc  than  that  frying  pan.  Alice,  is  it  you  or 
necessity  who  are  the  mother  of  invention?  ” 

Of  course  there  were  finishing  touches  to  be  put ;  but  1  must 
add  that  during  all  the  term  of  my  “job”  Nell  never  had 
another  piece  of  ‘‘  jewellery  ”  made  at  a  shop ;  it  was  all  fashioned 
out  of  buckram  and  tinsel  and  mock  stones,  and  was  ”  as  light 
as  a  feather  ”  and  accurate  to  design. 

1  cannot  help  citing  a  later  little  success  in  that  line  when 
she  had  a  letter  from  an  eminent  artist  sitting  ‘‘  in  front  ”  asking 
her  where  she  had  got  the  beautiful  Etruscan  plaques  which  upheld 
the  drapery  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tunic  she  wore  as  Cordelia  : 
they  had  also  been  made  by  me  at  the  last  moment  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and,  a  straight  bar  being  required,  I  had  used  spent 
matches  wrapped  in  tinsel,  having  nothing  else  by  that  would 
serve.  Those  actual  ”  inventions  of  necessity  ”  were  worn  on 
the  first  night,  although  they  were  afterwards  re-made  in  a 
slightly  more  durable  manner. 

No  after-successes  ever  brought  me  quite  the  wild  excitement 
that  those  Macbeth  dresses  brought ;  for  it  was  all  tentative,  and, 
though  1  failed  in  some  ways,  1  succeeded  in  the  whole 
effect  perhaps  even  better  than  1  did  later,  when  I  had  become 
cleverer,  and  no  longer  made  cloaks  that  weighed  “forty 
pounds.” 

Talking  of  cloaks  recalls  the  last  of  the  rehearsals  of  that 
memorable  production. 

Henry  Irving  came  and  sat  beside  me  in  the  stalls  to  watch 
the  effect  of  the  crowd  in  the  scene  of  the  discovery  of  Duncan’s 
murder.  He  complimented  me  briefly  on  Nell’s  garments,  and 
then  sat,  grim  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  uttering  scathing 
criticisms  at  intervals. 

Then  Nell  appeared  on  the  balcony  that  ran  round  the  open 
courtyard,  a  scarlet  cloak  draped  about  her  head  and  figure.  1 
had  searched  London  for  the  exact  shade,  which  was  a  real 
field-poppy  red,  and  became  her  well. 

“  Topnote  of  the  scene,”  murmured  Henry  reflectively. 

“  I  meant  it  to  be,”  said  I,  well  pleased. 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  next  night  was  the  first  i)erforin- 
ance.  What  was  my  horror  when  from  my  box  I  saw  Henry  Irving 
appear  in  that  cloak  :  Nell  was  wrapped  in  some  dull,  claret 
material,  seized  at  the  last  moment  from  the  theatre’s  wardrobe. 

After  that  I  always  tried  to  discover  the  colour  of  the  cloak 
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that  Henry  was  to  wear,  and  was  sometimes  privileged  to  design 
him  one  myself. 

Blit  there  were  things,  1  confess,  which  1  strove  hard  to  keep 
secret  to  the  last,  so  that  no  one  should  copy  them.  And  in 
this  I  largely  succeeded  by  getting  materials  woven  on  purpose 
for  her — choosing  the  very  skeins  of  silk  that  were  to  be  used 
in  the  loom ;  and  by  procuring  others  from  abroad — notably  the 
quite  cheap  Japanese  tinsel  stuff,  made  from  thin  cotton  and 
gold  paper,  which  we  got  direct  from  Japan,  and  which  far  out¬ 
vied  in  brilliancy  all  the  expensive  and  heavy  metal  materials 
that  we  had  previously  used. 

I  recollect  one  mortifying  incident  when  a  rose  brocade  robe 
heavily  embroidered  in  pink  topazes,  w'hich  I  made  her  for 
Rosamond  in  \Becket,  nearly  caused  her  severe  injury  in  the 
scene  with  the  wicked  queen  when  she  had  to  “  do  a  fall.”  This, 
too,  was  in  the  last  rehearsal,  and  many  work-girls  sat  through  the 
night  picking  off  those  dangerous  jewels.  But  many,  and  not  the 
less  becoming,  of  the  dresses  that  1  made  for  Nell  were  of  the 
softest  and  flimsiest  materials.  In  that  same  play  her  hyacinth- 
blue  drai^ery,  embroidered  with  a  conventional  design  of  blush- 
briar  roses,  was  made  of  shot  chifl'on  worn  over  rose  satin. 

It  was  “crinkled,”  as  all  my  soft  materials  were,  and  we  had 
two  or  three  dresses,  so  that  Sally  could  damp  the  one  for  the 
night  in  a  potato-steamer  and  twist  it  up  to  dry,  ready  to  be 
shaken  out  at  the  last  moment.  A  funny  sight  these  frocks  looked 
tied  up  into  tight  knots  and  hung  on  a  cord  ‘,  and  many  a  dainty 
darn  had  Sally  to  work  on  them.  For  Nell  was — as  the  maid 
expressed  it — “  a  dreft'ul  tear-girl,”  and  I  can  see  h^r  now  racing 
down  the  narrow  stairs  after  her  belated  mistress  tenderly 
guarding  the  gauze  skirts  from  snag  and  nail. 

Though  I  don’t  think  Ellen  Terry  ever  caused  “  stage  waits” 
appreciable  to  the  audience,  she  often  caused  anxiety  to  those 
responsible  for  “getting  her  on.” 

Poor  Sally,  though  she  kept  cairn  outwardly,  would  often  con¬ 
fess  to  me  afterwards  that  it  was  taking  years  off  her  life ;  and 
there  was  a  call-boy  told  off  sirecially  to  watch  the  minutes  at 
Nell’s  dressing-room  door,  who,  being  less  sensitive,  was  more 
peremptory. 

"Miss  Terry,”  he  would  exclaim,  “ ’alf  a  minute  to  your 
entrance,  if  you  please  !  ” 

Upon  which  I  have  heard  Nell  answer  :  “  If  you  bother  me, 
Charlie,  I  shan’t  come  at  all.” 

One  night  Nell  was  not  even  in  the  theatre  by  the  time  that 
Henry  Irving  was  dressed. 

He  came  into  her  room  and  found  me  there,  and,  looking  at 
me  sternly,  uttered  the  one  w’ord  “  Pity !  ” 
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“  Yes,”  I  agreed,  trembling,  “  but  it’s  not  the  dresses  this 
time.  Something  must  have  happened.” 

But  at  that  moment  she  ran  in. 

‘‘I’ve  been  down  to  the  Minories  to  inquire  into  the  case  of 
that  poor  fellow  I  told  you  of,”  she  said,  taking  off  her  hat  and 
furs  without  looking  at  Henry.  ‘‘  It  was  all  true.  Six  children.” 

‘‘Ah!  The  Minories  isn’t  a  very  safe  place  at  this  time  of 
night,”  said  ‘‘  The  Chief  ”  (as  he  was  called  in  the  theatre).  And 
he  walked  out. 

‘‘  Nonsense  !  ”  laughed  she  after  him.  ‘‘  llicy  knew  me  right 
enough.  They  crowded  round  and  looked  in  through  the  windows 
of  the  four-wheeler  as  friendly  as  possible.  And  I  smiled  at  them.” 

‘‘  Ah!  ”  came  his  voice  back  again.  ‘‘  Well!  Good  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

But  1  think  Nell  was  too  busy  making  up  her  face  to  retort. 
‘‘They  were  starving,”  she  whispered  to  me.  ‘‘I  had  to  run 
out  and  bring  them  in  a  meal.” 

She  hadn’t  always  such  a  good  excuse  for  unpunctuality ;  yet 
the  excuse  generally  served,  in  my  eyes  at  least. 

Many  is  the  time  she  has  asked  me  to  go  down  to  my  Uttle 
nook  in  the  wings  for  a  few  minutes  because  there  was  a  girl 
or  boy  she  w^anted  to  say  a  few  words  to  which  couldn’t  be  said 
before  a  stranger;  and  Sally  and  I  would  flit,  and  when  we 
came  back  a  plain,  middle-aged  ‘‘  super”  would  be  coming  out 
smiling  back  at  Nell,  although  her  eyes  might  perhaps  be  pink; 
or  a  young  actor  w^ould  still  be  stating  his  grievance,  perhaps 
that  he  had  practised  his  ‘‘four  steps  forward”  hours  before 
the  mirror  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  ‘‘  the  Guv’nor,”  only  to 
be  asked  to-day  ‘‘  why  he  fidgeted  and  couldn’t  stand  still.” 

And  Nell  would  skilfully  evade  the  question,  while  comforting 
him  by  some  abstract  word  of  praise  so  that  he  would  leave  her 
presence  her  slave  for  ever.  Many  was  the  girl  who  entered 
the  sanctum  vowing  rebellion  in  her  heart  because  of  the  ‘‘  un¬ 
becoming  ”  dress  that  she  was  to  be  forced  to  wear,  or  the  back 
place  that  had  been  allotted  to  her  in  the  crowd,  who  came 
forth  full  of  hope  for  the  future  because  ‘‘  Miss  Terry  herself 
had  been  served  so  when  she  was  young,  and  patience  was  what 
made  an  actress  of  you.” 

Even  the  charwoman  found  sympathy,  whose  ‘‘  theatre  ’ad  all 
a-bin  messed  up  w’ith  a  extra  re’earsal  arter  it  was  cleaned  that 
bootiful !  ”  ;  and  if  all  these  people  were  admonished  or  consoled 
how  could  one  expect  Ellen  Terry  always  to  be  ready  in  time? 

‘‘I  must  have  s&me  rest,”  she  would  plead,  lying  flat  on  her 
sofa  when  she  ought  to  have  been  doing  her  face.  And  who 
could  be  so  brutal  as  to  deny  it  to  her? 
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Ellen  Terry  spent  very  little  time  on  society  in  her  busiest 
years,  and  to  this  day  I  think  it  incenses  her  to  see  her  young 
friends  in  the  profession  dining  at  the  Kitz  or  supping  at  the 
Savoy. 

“  When  I  was  your  age,”  I  have  known  her  to  say  with  much 
seeming  severity,  “I  went  home  to  bed  when  I’d  finished  my 
work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  better  the  next  day.” 

But  she  would  consent  to  dine  on  Sundays  with  her  intimate 
friends,  and,  specially  in  later  years,  would  go  to  some  of  the 
smart  folk  to  please  Sir  Henry,  who  considered  such  occasions 
necessary  duties. 

I  recollect  sitting  beside  Nell  in  a  big  drawing-room  during 
the  ladies’  after-dinner  half-hour  and  watching  various  duchesses 
talking  at  the  other  end  of  it.  Presently  she  leaned  towards  me 
and  whispered  :  ”  I’d  rather  have  Rose  Leclerc.” 

Rose  Leclerc,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  an  actress  always 
cast  for  such  rdles,  and  certainly  her  appearance  was  more  im¬ 
posing  than  that  of  the  particular  great  ladies  who  were  there 
that  night.  When  complimented  on  her  grand  air  Rose  Leclerc 
used  to  say  of  herself:  “It’s  what  gets  me  my  little  bit  of 
money,  my  dear.” 

But  of  course  Ellen  Terry’s  chief  festive  occasions  were 
always  those  of  the  famous  Lyceum  suppers  held  in  the  Beef¬ 
steak  Room  of  the  theatre. 

Here  members  of  his  own  profession,  and  most  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  who  came  to  London,  were  bidden  by  Henry 
Irving  to  meet  the  flower  of  the  political,  social,  literary  and 
artistic  society  of  our  own  land ;  and  sumptuous  feasts  they  were. 
With  trembling  pride  I  would  take  my  seat  sometimes  beside 
Henry  Irving  in  order  that  I  might  interpret  between  him  and 
the  foreign  actress  of  the  occasion  who  sat  on  his  right  hand ; 
once  it  was  R^jane,  who  was  hard  to  detach  from  the  attentions 
of  my  husband,  placed  beyond  her,  and  who  knew  French. 

•But  Nell,  although  she  never  consented  to  speak  save  in  her 
own  tongue,  understood  the  language,  and  she  and  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  as  well  as  Eleonora  Duse,  whom  she  adored,  always 
managed  to  reach  one  another’s  thoughts. 

One  night  their  talk  had  veered  to  the  spent  forces  of  a  great 
actor,  and  Sarah,  leaning  across  the  table,  declared  vivaciously 
to  Nell,  ”  But  there  are  two  peoples  who  shall  never  be  old,  my 
dearling  :  you  and  me.” 

I  seem  to  recollect  that  Ellen  Terry’s  view  of  Lady  Macbeth 
was  once  matter  of  discussion  between  herself  and  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt;  Sarah,  as  befitted  her  passionate  power,  preferring  the 
Mrs.  Siddons’  understanding  of  the  part,  and  Nell  seeing  in 
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the  remorse  of  the  sleep-walking  scene  reason  for  attributing 
more  femininity  to  the  cruel  queen.  My  husband’s  essay  on 
Macbeth,  first  published  soon  after  the  Lyceum  production,  and 
now  included  in  his  volume  entitled  Coasting  Bohemia,  minutely 
justifies  this  view  in  his  opinion,  and  Ellen  Terry  was  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  used  to  love  to  thrash  out  the  matter  with 
him.  She  and  he  were  great  friends  :  two  radiant  spirits  who 
understood  one  another  well ;  for,  brilliant  as  are  Ellen  Terry’s 
comedy  qualities,  she  is  rather  humorous  than  witty  in  private ; 
yet  she  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  wit,  and  more  still  of  the 
deeper  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  true  sense  of  and  capacity 
for  humour.  The  long  talks  that  I  recall  between  her  and  niy 
husband  were  rather  on  serious  matters,  but  the  laughs  that 
they  enjoyed  together  were  always  equally  kindly  and  equally 
independent  of  words  for  understanding. 

Ellen  Terry’s  judgment  of  character  has  always  been  shrewd, 
but  her  generosity  of  spirit  is  such  that  nothing  would  betray  her 
into  a  criticism  which  might  be  repeated  to  the  hurt  or  morti¬ 
fication  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  especially  one  of  her  own 
sex  or  anyone  on  the  stage. 

I  can  only  recall  one  occasion  when  I  heard  a  severe  speech 
from  Ellen  Terry,  and  this  was  quietly  spoken  to  the  face  of 
the  person  concerned,  and  was — to  use  a  colloquialism — “asked 
for.’’ 

I  should  like  to  recall  a  pleasant  mark  of  Ellen  Terry’s  affection 
for  my  husband. 

She  was  playing  in  New  York  when,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  journalist  present,  he  had  “turned  the  scales’’ 
with  his  speech  delivered  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  Mr. 'Bayard,  in  London,  when  news  had  just  come 
in  pointing  to  a  possible  rupture  between  the  two  countries  on 
the  Venezuelan  question. 

The  speech  had  been  sent  across  that  night,  and  Ellen  Terry 
promptly  cabled  back  to  my  husband  telling  him  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  which  it  had  had  upon  the  public  opinion  when 
read  in  the  New  York  morning  papers. 

One  of  the  last  incidents  I  remember  connecting  these  two 
friends  occurred  on  Hampstead  Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday.  We 
had  a  cottage  there  at  the  time,  and  Nell  was  staying  with  us, 
and  had  insisted  on  going  out  to  see  the  crowd.  One  of  those 
importunate  photographers  who  infest  the  scene  was  cadging  for 
customers,  and  my  husband,  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  persuaded  Nell 
to  pose  with  him. 

“Right!  You  ’ere,  father,  and  the  old  lady  on  yer  arm,’’ 
decreed  the  artist. 
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“Old  lidy !  ”  called  an  indignant  voice  from  the  crowd. 
“  Why  it’s  .Ullen  Terry  I  ” 

“  All  the  same  to  me,  mate,”  grinned  the  photographer,  “  so 
long  as  I  gits  ray  money.  Though  I  seem  to  ’ave  ’eard  the  name 
somewheres.” 

“  Why,  the  play  hactress,  dad,”  explained  another. 

“Oh,  ay!  I  says  to  my  lad  she’s  got  the  ’ang  ’o  the  stige 
about  ’er.  I  knows  ’em.  They’s  all  aloike.” 

“  So  much  for  celebrity,”  whispered  Nell  to  my  husband  as 
he  paid  for  the  hideous  daguerreotype  and  they  went  back  into 
the  house. 

I  think  they  both  enjoyed  the  fun  of  telling  tales  against  them 
selves,  and  I  remember  them  laughing  over  the  recollection  of 
an  .American  who  told  my  husband  that  he  preferred  Tennyson’s 
view  of  King  Arthur  to  that  shown  in  his  play,  then  being  given 
by  Ellen  Terry  and  Irving  in  New  York,  “although  he  had  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  it  in  Miss  Terry’s  presentation  copy.” 

But  I  think  neither  of  these  true  optimists — both  blessed  with 
a  wholesome  reliance  on  their  own  pow'ers — troubled  themselves 
much  about  the  opinion  of  the  “  crowd.”  They  were  too  happy 
in  living  and  loving  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  and  so  I  like  to 
think  it  is  still. 


Alice  Comyns  Carr. 


HUMOUR  AND  MECHANISM. 


Years  ago  the  author  of  The  New  Republic  claimed  that  humour 
made  its  entrance  into  the  world  with  Christianity.  The  pagans, 
in  his  view,  were  destitute  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  so  necessary 
to  comedy.  And  viewed  as  humorists  the  ancients  are  decidedly 
rather  boyish,  a  fact  which  links  them  to  ourselves  in  a  way  that 
is  too  often  ignored.  They,  no  less  than  ourselves,  were 
impressed  with  the  sane  and  wholesome  humour  of  superiority. 
Only  with  them  it  was  almost  entirely  a  question  of  physical 
superiority.  When  Odysseus  struck  Thersites  heavily  the  Greeks 
greeted  joyously  the  weal  that  rose  on  the  bowed  shoulders  of 
the  buffoon.  Hephaistus,  bustling  hither  and  thither  with  limping 
footsteps,  aroused  inextinguishable  laughter  in  Olympus.  The 
immersed  rower  in  Virgil’s  famous  boat-race  is  an  object  of 
derision  equally  typical  of  pagan  humour.  The  jokes  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  have  always,  approximately,  the  same  basis  of  physical 
superiority  or  inferiority.  Naturally,  among  thoroughly  com¬ 
petitive  races  this  phase  of  humour  not  only  survives,  but 
expands,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  our  language  bristles 
with  its  genial  sallies. 

The  ancients  ridiculed  a  man  for  his  physical  incapacity  to 
perform  his  allotted  task,  and  in  degenerate  days  even  the 
abstraction  of  pity  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  word 
“consumptive”  became  an  accepted  gibe.  Undoubtedly 
Christianity  softened  this  repellent  dryness  of  soul.  Under  its 
influence  humour  tended  to  ridicule  a  man,  not  so  much  for 
failing  to  accomplish  his  aims  as  for  pretending  to  be  what  he 
was  not.  The  French,  in  particular,  have  always  revelled  in 
the  humour  of  hypocrisy,  which,  of  course,  is  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  humour  of  superiority.  Tartuffe  has  been  their 
favourite  butt.  They  have  delighted  for  centuries  in  disclosing 
the  imposture  of  the  home.  Our  own  humour  has  a  more  naive 
and  physical  relation  to  the  sense  of  superiority.  As  a  race  we 
regard  the  detection  of  Tartuffe  with  rather  doubtful  smiles,  but 
we  do  revel  whole-heartedly  in  the  national  self-revelation  of 
The  Book  of  Snobs. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  never  really  lost  touch  with  the 
old  pagan  humour,  though  English  humour  is  perhaps 
less  obviously  boyish  than  that  of  the  United  States.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  at  all  events,  the  humorist  is  perfectly 
safe  when  he  appeals  to  the  sentiment  of  superiority. 
The  ancients  lashed  the  liar  and  boaster,  branding  his 
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imposture  with  the  impress  of  physical  force.  Our  humorists 
are  content  to  brand  him  with  the  ignominy  of  having 
been  found  out  in  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  sense.  We  do 
not  resent  the  general  principle  of  bowing  to  the  strong.  What 
we  do  resent  is  the  imposture  that  has  induced  us  to  bow  to  the 
wrong  person,  to  the  man  who  is  not  strong  at  all.  Such  an 
impostor  should  be  punished,  and  there  is  something  grotesquely 
moral  in  the  humour  that  lashes  him,  something  reminiscent  of 
Juvenal  rather  than  of  Horace.  For  we  respect  force  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  way  that  the  ancients  respected  it,  that  is  to 
say  as  the  unchallenged  expression  of  the  human  will.  Centuries 
have  softened  the  application,  but  the  idea  behind  it  is  almost 
pagan  in  its  essence  and  in  its  aim.  Now,  in  a  national  sense, 
this  application  of  force  belonged  to  tragedy ;  in  a  petty  and 
personal  sense  it  belonged  to  comedy.  The  Greeks  saluted  it 
serenely  in  either  case,  applauding  both  Achilles  raging  against 
the  slayer  of  Patroclus  and  Odysseus  smiting  Thersites  into  a 
comic  humility.  Tragedy  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away  from 
us,  but  the  contrast  between  the  word  and  the  deed  is  ever  with 
us,  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  become  the  province  of 
comedy  to  abash  sham  superiority  by  confronting  it  suddenly 
with  “the  real  thing.”  In  the  nineteenth  century  “the  real 
thing  ”  was  stereotyped  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  mechanism 
of  righteous  judgment,  unassailable  and  unassailed.  Any  human 
being  protected  by  the  aura  of  “-the  real  thing  ”  was  immune 
from  the  lash  of  Anglo-Saxon  humour. 

There  were,  indeed,  innumerable  pitfalls  for  the  most  wary. 
It  was  bitter  to  the  average  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  realise  that  he  had  thrown  away  respectfulness  upon 
people  who  were  unaccustomed  to  it.  He  blushed  at  the 
imputation  of  having  been  civil  to  the  wrong  people.  The 
recollection  of  having  overestimated  the  social  status  of  a  well- 
dressed  stranger  stung  him  almost  physically.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  an  almost  Sophoclean  sense  of  sin,  he  would  accuse 
himself  of  some  quiet  act  of  insolence  towards  an  ohscure-looking 
individual  who  was  not  quite  so  obscure  as  he  seemed.  It  was 
over  such  mistakes  as  these  that  the  humorists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gurgled  ironically.  Every  human  being,  it  seemed,  in 
that  already  remote  comedy,  had  to  be  looked  up  to  or  looked 
down  upon,  and  all  that  was  asked  for  was  guidance.  And 
guidance  was  difficult  enough,  particularly  in  the  early  days. 

For  the  century  was  complete  in  itself  as  perhaps  no  other 
century  in  our  history.  Leaving  behind  them  the  old  turmoil 
of  warriors  and  nobles,  courtiers  and  courtesans,  wits  and 
saloniferes,  beaux  and  belles,  there  emerged  from  the  womb  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  freshly  created  like  a  renewed  Adam 
and  Eve,  two  great  figures  :  the  complete  gentleman  and  the 
complete  lady.  These  two  for  the  humorists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  represented  “the  fulfilled  ideal'*"  against  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  Their  primary  function  in  comedy  was  to  impress, 
and  their  secondary  function  to  rebuke  those  who  were  not 
impressed.  Inevitably  these  figures  became  crystallised,  and 
into  the  naturally  free  working  of  comedy  a  distinct  and  accepted 
mechanism  found  its  way.  For  these  two  great  figures,  unlike 
the  gods  in  Greek  comedy,  could  never  be,  as  it  were,  humanised 
by  ridicule. 

The  humorous  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
registered  that  society  has  evolved  on  the  lines  of  definite 
mechanism.  Mechanism  reveals  itself  decade  after  decade  as  a 
thing  accepted  beyond  shadow  of  question.  The  bishop,  the 
footman,  the  bore,  the  poet,  the  musician,  the  painter,  the  snob, 
the  nouveau  riche,  hostesses  of  all  sizes  and  all  patterns,  pater¬ 
familias  himself,  were  known  quantities,  fixed  and  unalterable, 
frequently  ridiculous,  but  never  by  reason  of  their  mechanism. 
Only  when  the  mechanism  broke  down,  when  the  new  wealth, 
for  example,  showed  the  cloven  hoof  of  its  raw  origin,  when 
imitation  peeped  out,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  smile  of  superiority 
was  frankly  invited,  only  then  does  the  typical  humour  of  the 
nineteenth  century  come  home  to  us. 

And  the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkins  was  not  finally 
laid  by  the  war  which  was  to  lay  so  many  ghosts.  Eight  through 
the  war,  indeed,  our  humorists  were  occasionally  haunted  by 
that  lady's  spirit,  and  as  long  as  this  particular  ghost  persists 
mechanism  will  never  be  ridiculous  in  itself.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  not  dissimilar  tradition  established  itself.  The 
Americans,  like  the  penguins  of  Anatole  France,  unburdened  by 
the  trammels  of  inequality,  have  only  too  willingly  invented 
them  for  themselves.  Their  comic  history  during  the  century 
of  comfort  may  be  said  roughly  to  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
humour  of  superiority.  For  ourselves  we  accepted  this  humour 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  claiming  for  our  race  national,  social, 
physical  and  moral  standards  by  which  all  other  races  were  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Of  the  verbal  thrusts  and  gibes  of  less 
successful  nations  w^e  knew  little  and  cared  less.  Of  those 
innuendoes  that  questioned  from  time  to  time  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  national  character  we  were  fortunately  oblivious. 
John  Bull  himself  had  become  a  mechanism  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  national  tendency  to  take  the  fixed 
type  for  granted,  while  we  are  merciless  enough  tow^ards  the 
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individual.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  considering  one 
set  of  people  wholly  in  the  right,  and  another  set  of  people  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  There  results  from  this  attitude  of  mind  a  national 
recognition  of  mechanism  and  a  quietly  respectful  attitude 
towards  it. 

But  for  Henri  Bergson  the  very  essence  of  humour  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  detecting  mechanism  :  “  Du  mdcanique  plaque  sur  du 
vivant,  voili  une  croix  oil  il  faut  s’arreter,  image  centrals  d’oii 
I’imagination  rayonne  dans  des  directions  divergentes.  ”  For 
the  author  of  “  Le  Eire,”  the  keynote  of  comedy  is  la  raideur 
from  first  to  last :  ‘  ‘  Cette  raideur  est  le  comique  et  le  rire  en 
est  le  chatiment.”  But  this  attribute  of  correction  is  distinctly 
Latin  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  any  case  we  are  not  yet 
BO  divorced  from  the  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to 
laugh  at  the  mechanism  of  our  own  idols.  In  short,  mechanism 
has  not  yet  become  for  us  essentially  ridiculous.  And  while, 
even  before  the  war,  Prussian  ridicule  played  heavily  and  merci¬ 
lessly  on  the  idol  of  Prussia — the  Prussian  officer — we  have  been 
strangely  faithful  to  our  old  favourites. 

Like  every  other  nation,  we  delight  in  the  comedy  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  But  here  again  the  analysis  of  the  French  philosopher 
has  but  little  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  an  English  audience  : 
“  Les  attitudes,  gestes  et  mouvements  du  corps  humain  sont 
risibles  dans  Texacte  mesure  oil  ce  corps  nous  fait  penser  k  une 
simple  m^canique.”  We  are  notoriously  suspicious  of 
gesticulation,  but  we  do  not  detect  in  gesticulation  what  M. 
Bergson  detects  as  its  source  of  comedy  : 

“  Void  par  exemple,  chez  un  orateur,  le  geste  qui  rivalise  avec  la  parole. 
Jaloux  de  la  parole,  le  geste  court  tout  le  temps  derriere  la  pens^e  et 
demande,  lui  aussi,  k  servir  d’interprete.  Soit,  mais  qu’il  s’astreigne  alors 
k  suivre  la  pens4e  dans  le  detail  de  ses  Evolutions.  L’idEe  est  chose  qui 
grandit,  bourgeonne,  fleurit,  mUrit,  du  commencement  A  la  fin  du  discours  I 
Jamais  elle  ne  s’arrfite,  jamais  elle  ne  se  rEpete.  II  faut  qu’elle  change  E, 
tout  instant,  car  cesser  de  changer  serait  cesser  de  vivre.  Que  le  geste 
s’anime  done  comme  'elle  !  Qu’il  accepte  la  loi  fondamentale  de  la  vie, 
qui  est  de  ne  se  rEpEter  jamais  !  Mais  voici  qu’un  certain  mouvement  du 
bras  ou  de  la  tEte,  tou jours  le  mEme,  me  parait  revenir  pEriodiquement. 
Si  je  le  remarque,  s’il  suffit  k  me  distraire,  si  je  I’attends  au  paussage  et  s’il 
arrive  quand  je  I’attends,  involontairement  je  rirai.  Pourquoi  ?  Parce 
que  j’ai  maintenant  devant  moi  une  mEcanique  qui  fonctionne  automatique- 
ment.  Ce  n’est  plus  de  la  vie,  e’est  de  I’automatisme  installE  dams  la  vie 
et  imitant  la  vie.  C’est  du  comique.” 

A  typical  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  submitted,  far  from  laughing  at 
the  flesh  for  its  incapacity  to  keep  pace  with  the  soul,  would 
merely  ridicule  the  orator  for  “getting  excited.”  His  laugh 
would  be  one  of  superiority.  Constantly  on  our  stage  absolutely 
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rigid  figures  are  introduced  without  any  necessity  to  be  greeted 
as  natural  characters  and  not  as  comic  mechanisms.  Even  in 
Maeterlinck’s  The  Betrothal  the  lumbering  figure  of  Destiny 
is  not  considered  by  us  to  be  comic  as  mechanism,  but 
is  laughed  at  for  dwindling,  that  is  to  say  for  failure.  For  with 
us  Anglo-Saxons  mechanism,  like  anything  else,  must  be 
successful. 

The  humour  of  imitation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  nineteenth 
century  tradition.  It  is  a  phase  of  comedy  recognised  all  over 
Europe.  M.  Bergson  gives  an  analysis  of  this  also  which  may  be 
said  to  be  accepted  by  Latin  audiences  : 

On  a  cherch4  dea  explications  bien  compliqu6es  4  ce  fait  trds  simple. 
Pour  pen  qu’on  y  r6fl4chisse,  on  verra  que  nos  4tats  d’Ame  changent 
d’instant  en  instant,  et  que  si  nos  gestes  suivaient  fiddlement  nos.mouve- 
ments  int^rieurs,  s’ils  vivaient  conune  nous  vivons,  ils  ne  se  r^peteraient 
jamais :  par  14,  ils  d^fieraient  toute  imitation.  Nous  ne  commen9ons 
done  4  devenir  imitables  que  14  oti  nous  cessons  d’etre  nous-mSmes.  Je 
veux  dire  qu’on  ne  pent  imiter  de  nos  gestes  que  ce  qu’ils  ont  de  m4canique- 
ment  uniforme  et,  par  14  meme,  d’4tranger  4  notre  personnalit4  vivante. 
Imiter  quelqu’un,  e’est  d4gager  la  part  d’automatisme  qu’il  a  lai886e 
s’introduire  dans  sa  personne.  C’est  done,  par  definition  meme,  le  rendre 
comique,  et  il  n’est  pas  etonnant  que  I’imitation  fasse  lire.” 

But  an  English  audience  does  not  detect  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  ridiculous  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  imitated ;  it  confines  its 
attention  to  the  imitation  itself.  7s  it  successful  or  is  it  not? 
The  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin  is  hooted  only  when  his  ears  stick 
out. 

Our  humorists  have  been  particularly  strong  on  “  le  cote 
cer^monieux  de  la  vie  sociale,”  but  our  public  has  enjoyed  their 
comedy  without  in  the  least  suspecting  the  force  of  :  “  c’est 
de  la  raideur  encore,  et  qui  jure  avec  la  souplesse  interieure  de 
la  vie.”  As  an  example  of  mechanism  of  occupation  obtaining 
mastery  M.  Bergson  cites  the  following  anecdote  :  ”  II  y  a  une 
dizaine  d’ann^es,  un  grand  paquebot  fit  naufrage  dans  les 
environs  de  Dieppe.  Quelques  passagers  se  sauvaient  k  grand’- 
peine  dans  une  embarcation.  Des  douaniers,  qui  s’^taient 
bravement  port^s  k  leur  secours,  commenc^rent  par  leur 
demander  ‘  s’ils  n’avaient  rien  4  declarer.’  ”  Still  more 
significant  of  automatism  is  this  account  of  a  crime  in  a  railway 
carriage  :  “  L’assassin,  apr4s  avoir  achevd  sa  victime,  a  du 
descendre  du  train  k  centre- voie,  en  violation  des  r^glements 
administratifs.”  Everyone  knows  how  international  as  well  as 
national  was  the  laughter  that  greeted  Gogol’s  famous  phrase  : 

”  Tu  voles  trop  pour  ta  place.”  The  humour  of  this,  according 
to  M,  Bergson,  is  once  more  that  of  a  human  being  being 
presented  as  a  mechanism,  one  more  example  of  ”  une  v 
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orgauisation  morale  de  I’immoralite.”  However  profoundly 
true  this  may  be,  the  laugh  of  the  average  English  spectator 
would  be  at  a  man  who  has  given  away  not  merely  himself  but 
a  whole  bureaucratic  system. 

Again,  M.  Bergson’s  formula  :  “  Est  comique  tout  incident 
qui  appelle  notre  attention  sur  le  physique  d’une  personne  alors 
que  le  moral  est  en  cause,”  though  incontestably  true,  does  not 
explain  the  attitude  of  the  average  unit  of  a  British  audience 
towards  this  phase  of  humour.  He  laughs  as  much  as  anyone 
else  when  the  orator  sneezes,  but  his  laugh  can  be  explained 
quite  simply  by  the  theory  of  superiority.  In  the  same  way,  one 
does  not  dispute  the  effect  produced  upon  a  Latin  intelligence 
by  two  clowns  raining  blows  on  each  other’s  skulls  :  "  Les 
cranes  resonnaient  formidablement  dans  la  salle  silencieuse.  * 
Finalement,  raides  et  lents,  droits  comme  des  I,  les  deux  corps 
se  pench^rent  I’un  vers  I’autre,  les  batons  s’abattirent  une 
dernifere  fois  sur  les  tetes  avec  un  bruit  de  maillets  ^normes 
tombant  sur  des  poutres  de  chene,  et  tout  s’6tala  sur  le  sol.  A  ce 
moment  apparut  dans  toute  sa  nettet4  la  suggestion  que  les  deux 
artistes  avaient  graduellement  enfonc4e  dans  I’imagination  des 
spectateurs  :  ‘  Nous  aliens  devenir,  nous  sommes  devenus  des 
mannequins  de  bois  massif.’  ”  But  anyone  who  has  kept  his 
eyes  open  either  in  the  circuses  or  the  music  halls  of  England 
will  not  accept  this  point  of  view  as  characteristic  of  an  island 
audience.  It  is  not  the  detection  of  mechanism  that  makes 
them  laugh  any  more  than  it  was  the  detection  of  mechanism 
that  made  the  Greeks  laugh  when  Odysseus  struck  Thersites. 
But  one  need  not  go  back  to  the  ancients.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
a  game  called  ”  Smash  the  Happy  Home  ”  attracted  the  favour 
of  the  British  public  in  large  numbers.  They  were  delighted 
to  pay  pennies  merely  for  the  gratification  of  smashing  fragile 
things,  and  they  certainly  never  regarded  each  other  as  automata. 

When  M.  Perrichon  counts  his  pieces  of  luggage  :  ”  Quatre, 
cinq,  six,  ma  femme'sept,  ma  fille  huit  et  moi  neuf,”  he  seems  to 
sound  the  full  note  of  the  humour  of  mechanism,  but  to  most 
Englishmen  it  appears  merely  a  “howler.”  For  M.  Bergson 
the  repetition  of  a  word,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  is  never 
comic  in  itself :  ‘  ‘  Dans  un  repetition  comique  de  mots  il  y  a 
generalement  deux  termes  en  presence,  un  sentiment 
comprime  qui  se  detend  comme  un  ressort,  et  une  id^e  qui 
s’amuse  k  comprimer  de  nouveau  le  sentiment.”  It  is,  in  short, 
la  raideuT  again  which  he  tracks  even  in  the  creative  comedy  of 
Molifere  :  “  L’avarice,  &  peine  comprimee,  repart  tout  de  suite 
automatiquement,  et  e’est  cet  automatisme  que  Moli^re  a  voulu 
marquer  par  la  r4p4tition  machinale  d’une  phrase  oh  s’exprime 
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le  regret  de  I’argent  qu’il  va  falloir  donner  :  ‘  Que  diable  allait-il 
faire  dans  cette  galere?  ’  ”  This  automatic  question  has  t)erhai)s 
become  the  most  hackneyed  quotation  in  the  French  language, 
and  it  is  probably  quoted  by  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  a 
hundred  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  original  avarice 
that  prompted  it,  the  avarice  that,  according  to  M.  Bergson, 
made  it  the  grinding  of  a  mechanism  rather  than  the  utterance 
of  a  man. 

For  M.  Bergson  an  emotion  is  dramatic  “  quand  toutes  les 
harmoniques  y  sont  donnees  avec  la  note  fondamentale.”  From 
this  standpoint  he  sees  in  L'Avare  a  scene  that  borders  on  drama, 
the  scene  in  which  the  usurer  and  the  borrower  recognise  each 
other  as  father  and  son.  Apparently  there  will  be  a  clash  between 
paternal  sentiment  and  the  avarice  of  a  lifetime. 

“  Mais  point  du  tout.  L’entrevue  n’a  pas  plut  t  pris  fin  que  le  pere  a 
tout  oubli^.  Rencontrant  de  nouveau  son  fils,  il  fait  k  peine  allusion  A 
cette  scene  si  grave  :  ‘  Et  vous,  mon  fils,  A  qui  j’ai  la  bontA  de  pardonner 
I’histoire  de  tantdt,’  etc.  L’avarice  a  done  peissA  A  cdtA  du  reste  sans  y 
toucher,  sans  en  etre  touch^e,  distraitement.  Elle  a  eu  beau  s’installer 
dans  Tame,  elle  a  beau  Stre  devenue  maitresse  de  la  maison  ;  elle  n’en 
reste  pas  moins  une  ctrangere.  Tout  autre  serait  une  avarice  de  nature 
tragique.  On  la  verrait  attirer  A  elle,  absorber,  s’assimiler,  en  les  trans¬ 
formant,  les  diverses  puissances  de  I’etre  :  sentiments  et  affections,  d^sirs 
et  aversions,  vices  et  vertus,  tout  cela  deviendrait  une  matiere  A  laquellc 
I’avarice  communiquerait  un  nouveau  genre  de  vie.” 

But  the  average  Englishman  does  not  for  a  moment  detect  the 
barrier  of  mechanism  between  comedy  and  drama,  and  for  most 
of  us  there  has  always  appeared  something  tragic  in  the  genius 
of  Moli^re.  Certainly  we  detect  a  difference  between  the  word 
and  the  deed,  a  difference  which  is  annotated  by  the  laughter  of 
superiority,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  formula  as 
applied  to  comedy  :  “  Au  lieu  de  concentrer  notre  attention  sur 
les  actes,  elle  la  dirige  plutot  sur  les  gestes.” 

For  M.  Bergson  Tartuffe  is  the  very  mechanism  of  hypocrisy. 
He  claims  that  unless  this  hypocrisy  was  sincerely  sustained, 
even  to  the  j>oint  of  automatism,  Tartuffe  would  not  be  a  comic 
figure  at  all  :  “  Sans  cette  sinc^rit^  materielle,  sans  les  attitudes 
et  le  langage  qu’une  longue  pratique  de  I’hypocrisie  a  convertis 
chez  lui  au  gestes  naturels,  Tartuffe  serait  simplement  odieux, 
parce  que  nous  ne  penserions  plus  qu’A  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  voulu 
dans  sa  conduite.”  The  mechanism  of  Dickens’  Pecksniff,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Taine  noted,  is  much  more  accentuated  and  equally 
sustained.  Yet,  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  automaton, 
Pecksniff  appears  to  the  average  English  reader  a  character 
especially  individualised — the  very  opposite  of  the  classified  type. 
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Pecksniff  for  us  is  purely  and  simply  a  humbug  who  is  laughed 
at  because  he  has  been  found  out. 

Naturally  the  comedy  of  distraction  lends  itself  easily  to  the 
theory  of  la  raideur  as  the  corner-stone  of  comedy  :  “  tine  dis¬ 
traction  syst^matique  oomme  celle  de  Don  Quichotte  est  ce  qu’on 
pent  imaginer  au  monde  de  plus  comique  :  elle  est  le  comique 
meme,  puise  aussi  pres  que  possible  de  sa  source.”  The 
Englishman,  however — in  the  good  company  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac — has  always  been  inclined  to  salute  Cervantes’  hero  as 
a  successful  gentleman,  even  if  he  was  also  an  unsuccessful  re¬ 
former.  For  M.  Bergson  the  creation  of  general  types  is  the 
goal  of  comedy  :  ”  Peindre  des  caractferes,  c’est-^l-dire  des  types 
g^n^raux,  voil^i  done  Pobjet  de  la  haute  com^die.”  Such  types, 
according  to  this  theory,  arouse  laughter  by  revealing  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  their  setting.  The  human  being  is  merged  in  the 
type,  and  has  become  ridiculous  for  that  very  reason.  But  in 
the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  type  was  an  object 
of  ridicule,  not  at  all  because  of  his  mechanism,  but  because  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  social  position.  The  stock  types  of  the 
rilling  classes  were  greeted  respectfully.  One  remembers  well 
the  slight  shock  of  surprise  that  came  to  a  London  audience  on 
hearing  a  tedious  old  general  being  suddenly  ”  talked  back  to  ” 
by  a  badgered  man-servant.  There  were  many  such  instances 
tow'ards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  laughter 
which  greeted  them  was  always  tinged  with  perplexity. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  genuine  difference  betw^een  our  mental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  comedy  and  that  of  the  Continent.  Perhaps 
Turgenev  was  referring  to  this  when  he  observed  :  "An  actor 
who  makes  grimaces,  and  who  in  France  would  be  hissed  off  the 
stage  to  the  accompaniment  of  baked  apples,  will  amuse  the 
English  public  and  make  it  laugh.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solemnity  of  mechanism,  greeted  with  laughter  over  the  rest  of 
Europe,  leaves  us  equally  solemn.  For  us  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  comic  in  le  corps  prenant  le  pas  sur  I’ame,”  and  still 
less  in  "la  forme  voulant  primer  le  fond,  la  lettre  cherchani 
chicane  i  I’esprit.”  When  a  character  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
thanks  God  that  an  acquaintance  had  resigned  from  his  Sunday 
school  before  committing  suicide  he  is  not  talking  the  same 
language  as  Tom^s  when  he  remarks  :  "  Un  homme  mort  n’est 
qu’im  homme  mort,  mais  une  formality  negligee  porte  un  notable 
prejudice  k  tout  le  corps  des  medecins.” 

On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  delight  in  eccentric  mechanisms 
presented  as  human  beings.  We  laugh  with  rather  than  at  them. 
And,  just  as  we  cannot  laugh  whole-heartedly  at  Don  Quixote, 
so  Latin  sympathy  for  Tago  is  simply  incomprehensible  to  us. 

K*  2 
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In  general  caricature  is  cx)raic  not  because  it  unexpectedly  reveals 
mechanism,  but  because  it  puts  an  imposing  figure  almost  on  a 
level  with  ourselves,  thus  inviting  the  laugh  of  superiority.  But 
when  mechanism  goes  wrong,  then  indeed  English  laughter  is 
assured,  as  in  the  classic  instance  of  the  bishop  and  his  hat.  The 
bishop,  as  presented  on  the  Victorian  stage,  was  quite  as  much  a 
piece  of  mechanism  as  his  hat,  but  he  was  never  greeted  with 
ridicule.  But  when  the  hishop  sits  down  on  his  hat,  when  he 
becomes  a  piece  of  mechanism  out  of  gear,  then  indeed  he  be¬ 
comes  irresistibly  comic  to  us.  The  Victorian  great  lady  on  the 
English  stage  was  the  very  incarnation  of  la  raideur,  hut  she  was 
never  considered  comic  by  us.  George  Meredith’s  Egoist  was 
accepted  as  a  genuine  study  in  character,  and  not  in  the  least 
as  a  comic  figure.  Colonel  Newcome  is  another  familiar  example, 
though  his  raideur  was  only  external.  One  might  multiply  the 
examples  from  the  nineteenth  century  almost  indefinitely,  and 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  comedy  for  Englishmen  is 
not  detected  in  la  raideur  itself,  but  is  eagerly  hailed  when 
mechanism  breaks  down  and  humah  nature  steps  in.  Victorian 
fiction,  indeed,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Kussian.  For  with  the 
Russian  writers  mechanism  is  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence  that 
there  is  very  little  humour  of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  their 
literature.  Their  comedy,  like  their  tragedy,  comes  from  the 
struggle  of  flesh  and  blood  against  the  external  mechanism  of 
environment,  and  when  their  great  writers  use  mechanism  of  an 
inner  sort  they  fail  hopelessly,  as  Dostoievski  does  in  Crime  and 
Punishment  and  more  than  one  other  novel.  But  for  us,  on  the 
contrary,  mechanism  for  mechanism,  plot  for  the  sake  of  plot, 
the  story  for  the  story,  have  long  been  familiar  watchwords. 

The  humorist  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  ask  :  “Do  you 
betray  mechanism?  ’’  but  he  did  ask  :  “  Are  you  successful?  ’’ 
An  artist,  for  example,  was  not  introduced  as  the  mouthpiece  for 
attacks  on  false  art  in  others,  nor  is  he  pilloried  as  a  sham  him¬ 
self.  He  was  merely  an  impecunious  individual  doing  his  best  to 
gel;  into  society  like  all  the  rest.  Music  and  literature  alike  were 
viewed  from  precisely  the  same  standpoint,  that  is  to  say,  their 
exponents  were  never  ridiculed  for  betraying  mechanism,  but 
they  were  ridiculed  for  betraying  pecuniary  failure.  And  this 
ridicule  rang  spontaneously  from  the  very  heart  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  unmistakably  the  humour  of  superiority. 

But  in  the  present  century  we  are  beginning  to  view  comedy 
a  little  from  the  standpoint  of  M.  Henri  Bergson,  and  one 
humorist  at  least  illustrates  the  French  philosopher’s  theory  of 
humour  with  a  gusto  and  vitality  which  are  in  themselves 
amazing.  What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock’s  extra- 
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ordinary  success  all  over  the  English-speaking  world?  We  are 
not  as  a  rule  enthusiastic  about  the  lecture-hall,  and  most  of  us 
regard  after-dinner  speeches  as  a  more  or  less  just  punishment. 
But  even  waiters,  the  most  blase  of  all  auditors,  craned  their 
stiff  necks  avidly  to  avoid  missing  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Leacock’s 
bubbling  jokes.  But  what  did  he  show  us  that  we  had  not  seen 
before?  He  showed  us  du  mecanique  plaqui  sur  du  vivant.  He 
glanced  over  modern  English  fiction  and  he  detected,  in  vice  and 
virtue  alike,  la  raideur;  he  laughed  joyously  and  we  laughed  with 
him,  suddenly  realising  that  solemnity  no  longer  protected  anyone 
or  anything. 

Mr.  Leacock  presents  English  literature,  passing  from  one 
phase  of  mechanism  info  another,  until  one  sees,  as  though  pro¬ 
jected  on  to  a  screen,  our  national  virtues  stereotyped,  our 
national  failings  engraved  by  the  most  recent  process.  Apparently 
joking  almost  at  random,  and  hypnotising  those  around  him  by 
his  inexhaustible  hilarity,  Mr.  Leacock  illustrates  a  very  deep 
theory  of  humour,  detecting  creatively  that  mechanism  which 
M.  Bergson  has  revealed  philosophically.  Even  the  hero  on 
horseback  becomes  rigid  after  too  much  exploitation,  and  Mr. 
Ijeacock  brands  him  as  a  thing  of  “  beef  and  leather.”  A  young 
girl’s  innocence,  however  charmingly  Victorian,^ even  that  be¬ 
comes  food  for  laughter  when  detected  as  du  mecanique  plaqui  sur 
du  vivant. 

And  perhaps  it  never  occurs  to  him  that,  with  this  God-given 
gift  of  free  laughter,  he  is  blowing  the  cobwebs  away  from  a 
whole  tradition  of  mechanism.  He  is  making  us  see  suddenly 
that  this  or  that  advertised  novel  is  as  rigid  as  the  poster  that 
proclaims  it.  He  is  making  us  see  what  Henri  Bergson  has 
always  seen,  the  vacant  behind  the  solemn,  the  strident 
machinery  of  even  the  very  quietest  superiority.  It  is  all  done 
so  simply  that  the  British  public,  the  slaves  of  the  cinema,  the 
people  whose  one  complaint  against  Mr.  Charlie  Chaplin  was  that 
he  was  less  a  piece  of  mechanism  than  they  had  anticipated,- the 
large  'British  public  itself  has  acclaimed  this  mocker  of  all  me¬ 
chanism.  For  Mr.  Leacock’s  humour,  "like  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven,”  plays  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  impartially. 
He  detects  automata  masked  as  living  beings,  and  our  laughter 
is  no  longer  quite  that  of  the  old  superiority.  In  short,  he,  more 
than  any  living  humorist,  has  interpreted  the  Bergson  theory  of 
laughter — la  raideur  is  ridiculous  in  itself,  for  itself,  by  itself. 

No  one  has  used  the  mechanism  of  humour  more  dexterously 
than  Mr.  Leacock.  He  can  make  men  and  women  automata  in  a 
few  sentences.  Prohibition  is  in  force ;  people  work  for  the  love 
of  work ;  a  plumber  loves  his  work  so  much  that  he  refuses  to 
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leave  the  sink.  Again,  a  little  man  is  introduced  to  an  earl,  his 
prospective  father-in-law ;  the  earl  is  an  aristocratic  mechanism, 
while  the  other  is  a  plebeian  one.  The  earl  dies  of  the  clash. 
Finally,  as  the  limit  of  fatal  automatism,  one  must  recall  the  story 
of  the  man  who  is  unable  to  say  good-bye.  Again  and  again  he 
tries ;  agafn  and  again  he  is  pressed  out  of  politeness  to  stay ;  he 
dies  in  the  house. 

Each  one  of  these  instances  is  obviously  an  illustration  of  the 
comedy  of  mechanism,  and  the  laughter  which  greets  it  cannot 
be  claimed  as  that  of  the  old  superiority.  Naturally  the  humour 
of  human  beings  treated  as  things  was  familiar  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  was  greeted,  like  M.  Perrichon’s  enumeration  of 
himself  and  his  wife  among  the  luggage,  as  a  “  howler.”  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  favoured  the  comedy 
of  superiority  which  is  so  frankly  pagan  in  its  essence.  In 
Lucian’s  Dialogues  Hercules  refused  to  yield  to  .^sculapius  in 
the  next  world,  exclaiming  to  his  father  Zeus  :  ”  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  this  apothecary  is  to  sit  down  to  table  before  me?  ” 
In  a  book  of  reminiscences  dealing  with  the  Ireland  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  lady  is  quoted  as  observing  :  ”  This  place  was  in 
our  family  for  four  hundred  years,  but  a  fortnight  ago  an  apothe¬ 
cary  from  Cork  said  that  it  was  his.” 

But  in  this  twentieth  century  so  many  landmarks  have  vanished 
in  unsuspected  quicksands  that  a  new  realism  is  demanded  from 
humour.  It  has  become  free,  as  Greek  comedy  itself  was  free, 
and  the  old  mechanisms  can  no  longer  expect  to  be  t?lken  for 
granted.  The  grin  of  Asmodeus  was  never  less  respectful  than 
to-day. 


J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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No  longer  than  three  or  four  months  ago  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  prospect,  if  any,  of  the  unification  of  China,  but  now  even 
the  phrase  itself  is  becoming  quite  common  in  our  newspapers, 
though  not  many  of  them  are  sanguine  that  there  is  reality 
behind  it.  Yet  the  mere  familiarising  of  the  idea,  seen  to  have 
some  basis  in  actual  fact,  denotes  a  great  and  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  give  a  short  but  connected  account  of  what 
has  taken  place,  and  to  offer  some  comments  thereupon.  From' 
time  to  time  articles  by  the  writer  have  been  published  in  this 
Review  dealing  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Far  East ;  the  most 
recent  of  them  appeared  in  the  November,  1921,  issue.  At  that 
time  many  people  were  looking  forward  with  mingled  ho{)es  and 
fears  to  the  Washington  Conference.  Japan  certainly  feared  it, 
while  China  thought  that  something  might  come  out  of  it  that 
would  inure  to  her  benefit,  but  was  not  confident  about  it. 
Americans  in  the  mass  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  reign  of 
peace  w'ould  be  established  by  the  universal  hmitation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  that  Japan  would  be  put  in  her  proper  place,  that  China 
would  be  assisted,  and  that  the  various  serious  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  connected  w'ith  the  Pacific  would  be  solved  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  United  States.  The  achievements  of  the 
Conference  were  hailed  with  a  tremendous  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
though  they  fell  very  much  short  of  the  extravagant  expectations 
that  had  been  entertained  of  them.  But  whatever  the  view  held 
of  the  Conference,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  curious  and 
a  significant  thing  that  the  events  in  China  that  have  been  and 
are  making  for  the  unification,  or  rather  the  re- unification,  of 
that  once  vast  and  powerful  empire  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  that  Conference.  The  extreme  singularity  of  this  will  be 
appreciated  more  fully  if  we  consider  what  anyone  who.  was 
aware  that  the  Conference  w’as  to  be  held,  but  did  not  know  what 
had  occurred  at  it  or  what  had  since  happened,  would  think  when 
he  was  told  the  position  as  it  is  at  present  in  China — w’ould 
it  not  be  inevitable  for  him  to  conclude  that  the  much  improved 
prospect  politically  of  China  was  some  more  or  less  natural  out¬ 
come  of  the  Conference?  It  would,  yet  he  would  be  entirely 
mistaken  in  imagining  anything  of  the  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  inception  of  the  present  movement  for  unification  dates  before 
and  not  after  the  Conference,  and  the  first  active  and  positive 
manifestations  of  the  movement  took  place  while  the  Conference 
was  still  in  session. 
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Those  who  followed  closely  the  proceedings  at  Washington  will 
remember  that  the  Chinese  delegates  bluntly  declared  to  their 
fellow-members  that  the  abiding  desire  of  China  was  to  work  out 
her  own  political  destiny  without  foreign  interference,  and  that 
the  disorder  and  disorganisation  of  which  their  country  was  the 
scene  were  nothing  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  China’s  immense  change  of  status  in  passing  from  a  mon¬ 
archical  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  They  said,  truly 
enough,  that  other  lands  had  gone  through  much  the  same  experi¬ 
ences  during  similar  periods  of  transition,  and  they  maintained 
that  China  was  perfectly  competent  to  achieve  her  own  salvation 
if  sufficient  time  were  given  to  her — this  if  clause  was  addressed 
to  Japan  in  particular,  but  it  also  contained  a  hint  to  the  Western 
Powers.  What  is  now  going  on  is  a  further  stage  in  the  political 
development  of  China  from  within,  and  it  is  a  necessary  stage 
in  the  circumstances.  To  attempt  her  salvation  China  must  be 
united ;  that  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  her  recovery  and  pro¬ 
gress.  Whether  she  will  accomplish  unification  now  or  in  the 
near  future  may  be  doubtful,  but  at  this  time  of  WTiting  the  omens 
are  auspicious,  and  what  is  not  at  all  uncertain  is  that  she  is 
affording  good  grounds  for  hopefulness  to  her  friends.  As  against 
this,  it  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  present  movement 
is  largely  a  one-man  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  great 
movements  of  history  have  been  of  that  character.  Leaders 
emerge  from  the  crowd,  their  trumpeters  and  drummers  sound 
the  urgent  call,  and  nations  fall  into  armies  and  follow  them. 
There  are  few  peoples  who  have  not  in  their  memories  the  magic 
of  an  irresistible  name.  What  China  needed  most  of  all  was  a 
saviour — a  great  Chinese  who  could  save  his  country  from  the 
faction  and  strife  with  which  it  had  been  cursed  since  the  death  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  give  it  the  unity  and  peace  that  it  imperatively 
required.  In  an  article  entitled  “  The  Crisis  in  China,”  which 
was  published  in  the  January,  1921,  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  ,  the  writer  ventured  to  suggest  that  such  a  man  might  be 
found  in  General  Wu  Pei-fu. 

In  the  circumstances  of  China  her  saviour  had  to  be  a  soldier. 
As  things  were,  it  was  plain  that  the  unification  of  China,  the 
first  necessary  step,  involved  civil  war  under  a  leader  who  could 
and  would  overthrow  all  his  rivals  and  impose,  at  all  events  for 
some  time,  a  dictatorship,  during  which  the  political  situation 
could  be  regulated  and  stabilized,  and  China  regain  her  age-long 
solidarity.  But  there  was  always  the  possibility — the  probability, 
looking  to  what  had  taken  place  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Yuan — that  a  leader  of  such  prowess  and  success  would  fight  for 
his  own  hand,  and  for  his  own  hand  only,  and  that  when  he  had 
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achieved  the  supremacy  he  would  rule  as  an  autocrat.  China 
might  be  united  and  even  become  strong,  but  she  would  not  be 
democratic;  she  might  remain  a  republic,  but  it  would  be  such  a 
republic  as  Mexico  was  under  Diaz.  Now,  very  early  in  his  career 
\Vu  Pei-fu  had  pronounced  for  the  unification  of  China  and  for 
the  estabUshment  of  Parliamentary  institutions  that  would  repre¬ 
sent  and  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  China.  He 
advocated  the  convocation  of  a  free  and  unfettered  Constituent 
Assembly  to  determine  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  drawn  not  from  North  or 
South  or  Central  China,  but  from  all  China  ;  provincial,  sectional, 
and  factional  differences  were  to  disappear.  It  was  such  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  these  that  caused  many  Chinese  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  him  with  hope.  At  that  time,  however,  he  was  but  a 
small  man  with  no  wide  influence.  The  case  was  altogether 
different  after  he  had  begun  to  prove  himself  a  competent  soldier, 
possibly  a  great  soldier.  His  really  remarkable  campaigns  at 
Peking  in  1917  and  1920  indicated  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  give 
effect  to  the  doctrines  he  preached  if  he  applied  his  military  genius 
to  the  unification  of  China.  When  one  uses  such  expressions  as 
“remarkable  campaigns”  and  “military  genius”  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  one  may  be  accused  of  employing  extravagant  language, 
but  when  it  is  realised  that  General  Wu’s  victories  have  been 
w’on  against  odds  every  time  these  terms  are  not  without  justifi¬ 
cation.  Wu  has  created  an  army,  which,  though  badly  found 
and  much  worse  found  than  the  forces  opposed  to  it,  yet  has 
moral — a  thing  new  and  immensely  significant  in  China ;  this 
alone  would  stamp  him  a  great  man  and  a  great  soldier.  A 
native  of  Shantung,  the  Holy  Land  of  China,  and  educated  at 
the  Military  Academy  near  Tientsin ,  he  is  a  soldier  by  profession  ; 
unlike  some  other  outstanding  figures  in  China  his  training  has 
been  entirely  Chinese.  He  is  not  genuinely  a  politician,  and 
time  must  show  whether  he  is  to  be  included  in  the  somewhat 
slender,  if  splendid,  ranks  of  soldier-statesmen.  At  any  rate,- he 
has  begun  well. 

In  broad  outline  the  story  of  China  was  presented  in  the 
writer’s  previous  articles  up  to  about  October-November,  1921. 
At  that  time  China  was  divided  into  three  parts.  After  the 
death  of  Yuan  North  China  stood  out  in  opposition  to  South 
China,  and  there  had  been  an  inconclusive  struggle  between 
them  for  supremacy.  So  matters  remained  until  1921,  when 
Central  China — the  region  of  the  Yangtsze — began  to  define  itself 
politically,  though  not  very  clearly,  as  separate  from  the  North  to 
which  it  had  been  joined ;  in  the  main  it  still  was  oriented  to 
the  North,  and  still  paid  some  respect  to  Peking,  but  none  at 
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all  to  Canton,  with  which  indeed  it  was  in  open  enmity.  Any 
prospect  of  the  unification  of  China  seemed  to  be  extremely 
remote — more  remote  even  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Nominally  the  North  was  controlled  by  the  Peking  Government, 
which  was  recognised  by  the  Powers  as  the  Grovernment  of 
China,  but  it  was  really  in  the  hands  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  Inspector- 
General  of  Manchuria,  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  being 
nothing  more  than  his  creatures.  In  the  South  Sun  Yat-sen 
functioned  at  Canton  as  “  President,”  but  his  pow'er,  such  as  it 
was,  never  extended  beyond  the  Two  Kwangs — Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi — in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  very  little  support.  In 
Central  China  Wu  Pei-fu  had  been  appointed  Tuchun  of  Hupeh 
and  Hunan,  and  was  in  virtual  control  of  the  Yangtsze  region. 
The  steps  by  which  Wu  had  risen  to  this  position,  which  in  rank 
and  dignity  equalled  that  held  by  Chang  Tso-lin,  were  recorded 
in  the  writer’s  article  on  ”  Developments  in  the  Far  East  ”  in 
this  Eeview  for  November  last,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Of 
the  three  Chinese  satraps,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  Chang 
had  much  the  largest  army,  but  it  was  untried,  whereas  the 
forces  of  Wu  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  active  service  in  which 
they  had  proved  their  quality.  Chang  was  known  to  be  jealous 
of  Wu,  whom  he  called  an  upstart,  and  was  resolved  on  his  ruin. 
A  trial  of  strength  was  inevitable  between  them,  but  it  came 
rather  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  once  the  lists  were 
set,  was  settled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  decisive  fighting 
lasting  for  about  a  week,  and  ending  in  the  overthrow  and  flight 
of  Chang. 

About  the  middle  of  last  December  Chang  had  come  down  from 
Mukden  to  Peking,  probably  to  find  out  why  it  was  that  he  was 
not  getting  all  the  money  he  demanded  from  the  Government, 
though  it  was  universally  known  that  its  coffers  were  empty. 
Forthwith  he  set  to  work  to  make  the  Government  more  to  his 
liking,  and  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Premier,  Chin  Yun-ping, 
replacing  him  by  Liang  Shih-yi,  a  clever  and  supple  mandarin, 
with  some  experience  already  of  office  and  its  spoils,  and  like  his 
master  Chang  wuth  the  reputation  among  his  countrymen  of 
being  pro- Japanese.  Now,  of  all  the  Chinese  leaders  Wu  stood 
out  most  prominently  as  anti- Japanese.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Government  of  Liang  was,  at  the  instance  of  Chang,  to 
pardon  the  heads  of  the  pro-Japanese  Anfu  Club,  who,  after  their 
defeat  by  Wu  in  1920,  had  remained  in  sanctuary  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Peking.  This  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Liang  was  a  direct  challenge  to  Wu,  who  lost  no 
time  in  taking  up  the  gage.  Wu  began  by  bombarding  Liang 
with  telegrams  which  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
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and  particularly  instanced  his  complicity  in  a  plot  to  transfer  the 
Shantung  negotiations  from  Washington  to  Peking,  where 
Japanese  pressure  could  be  exerted  to  the  full.  These  telegrams 
were  circularised  throughout  China,  and  caused  a  feeling  of 
intense  indignation  against  Liang  and  the  Government.  Further, 
Wu  told  Liang  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  quit  office  measures 
would  be  taken  for  his  summary  removal ;  at  the  same  time  Wu 
went  on  with  the  organisation  of  his  troops,  and  this  gave  so 
much  point  to  his  messages  that  Liang  applied  for  leave  of 
absence  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  and  having  obtained  it  from  the 
President,  migrated  to  Tientsin  and  its  foreign  concessions,  where 
he  was  safe.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  January.  Liang 
proffered  his  resignation  to  the  President,  but  the  latter  would 
not  accept  it.  Though  an  accomplished  Chinese  scholar  and  an 
amiable  man,  Hsu  Shih-chang,  the  President,  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  cypher  politically.  In  any  case  he  was  in  a  very  difficult 
position — ^between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  he  accepted 
Liang’s  resignation  he  antagonised  Chang,  and  if  he  did  not 
accept  it  Wu  was  his  enemy.  But  Chang  with  a  number  of 
troops  was  on  the  spot,  while  Wu  was  some  distance  away;  so 
Hsu  continued  to  decline  to  accept  Liang’s  resignation,  but  tried 
to  save  his  face  to  some  extent  by  renewing  Liang’s  “  .sick 
leave  ”  from  time  to  time.  Thus  was  the  stage  set. 

Of  course  Chang  was  not  idle.  He  had  shown  himself  a  man 
of  energy  and  ability  in  his  administration  of  Manchuria,  and 
he  had  large  forces  under  his  command.  Part  at  least  of  these 
troops  had  been  trained  by  Japanese  officers.  His  total  strength 
was  put  at  300,000  men,  and  he  began  to  move  some  of  them 
from  Mukden  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking,  where  he  already 
had  concentrated  troops  to  the  number  of  about  30,000.  Calling 
to  his  councils  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui,  the  Anfuite  military  leader 
who  up  to  his  defeat  by  Wu  in  1920  had  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  Strong  Man  of  China,  Chang  elaborated  his  plans  against 
Wu.  He  also  had  the  support  of  Chang  Hsun,  the  inveterate 
monarchist  who  had  put  the  boy  Manchu  Emperor  on  the  Dragori 
Throne  in  1917,  but  had  failed  to  keep  him  on  it  for  more  than 
a  few’  days,  thanks  mainly  to  Wu,  then  fighting  alongside  Marshal 
Tuan.  In  a  word,  Chang  Tso-lin  arrayed  against  Wu  all  the 
reactionary  elements  of  the  North.  And  now  there  appeared  a 
new  factor  that  seemed  to  secure  success  to  Chang.  This  was 
Sun  Vat-sen  of  Canton.  Previously  Sun  bad  been  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  Chang,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  form  a  “  punitive  expedition  ”  for  his  chastisement.  But 
in  some  way  or  other  Chang  that  winter  succeeded  in  divert¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  Sun  from  the  North  to  Wu — probably  Sun  was 
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afraid  of  Wu’s  growing  power,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an  end 
of  him,  no  matter  how.  At  any  rate,  Sun  agreed  to  help  Chang 
by  sending  the  punitive  expedition  against  Wu.  It  looked  as  if 
by  these  combinations  Chang  would  encircle  Wu  and  destroy 
him ;  the  total  strength  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Wu  appeared 
to  be  overwhelming,  and  all  the  more  so  because  in  arms  and 
equipment  his  enemies  were  much  his  superior.  On  the  other 
hand  Wu  could  count  on  the  neutrality  of  most  of  his  brother 
Tuchuns  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  on  the  active  support  of  General 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  Tuchun  of  Shensi.  The  army  of  Chihli,  to 
which  Wu  himself  had  belonged  till  he  had  become  a  Tuchun 
himself,  was  also  at  his  disposal ;  indeed,  many  dispatches  identi¬ 
fied  Wu’s  soldiers  with  the  “  Chihliites,”  Chang’s  men  being 
denominated  “  Fengtienites,”  as  most  of  his  troops  w’ere  drawn 
from  Fengtien,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  provinces  of  which 
Manchuria  consists.  All  through  April  the  rival  armies  were 
getting  into  position,  and  certain  of  the  railways  were  seized. 
Pronunciamentos  were  issued  by  both  sides.  Chang  announced 
a  national  programme  of  reconstruction,  unification,  and  con¬ 
stitutionalism,  and  gravely  stated  that  Wu,  whose  thunder  he  had 
thus  tried  to  steal,  remained  the  only  obstacle  to  the  unity  of 
China  !  What  colossal  effrontery,  when  everybody  in  China 
knew  that  Chang  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  reactionaries  !  Wu 
said  once  more  that  Chang  was  a  traitor.  It  was  reported  that 
President  Hsu  had  issued  a  mandate  forbidding  them  to  fight. 
Attempts  were  made  at  mediation,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

War  broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  April,  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  fighting  being  about  a  dozen  miles  or  so  south  of  the 
capital.  At  first  Chang  seemed  to  be  winning,  but  it  soon  was 
evident  that  Wu  was  the  victor,  and  by  May  3-4  the  main 
struggle  was  practically  decided  in  his  favour ;  on  May  5  he 
entered  Peking  in  triumph.  To  the  south-east  Machang,  where 
Chang’s  men  had  made  something  of  a  stand,  fell  to  Wu.  Chang 
fled,  and  his  routed  and  disorganised  forces  followed  his  example 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Whatever  efforts  he  or  his  officers  made 
to  rally  his  army  proved  abortive  until  it  was  well  on  its  way  to 
Mukden.  Clearing  the  line  of  the  Peking-Tientsin  railway,  Wu 
was  in  Tientsin  on  May  8,  and  was  well  received  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  by  the  Europeans  of  the  concessions,  which  are 
considerable  and  important  politically  and  commercially,  and  are 
strongly  garri.soned  by  American,  British,  French,  Japanese  and 
other  troops.  Among  the  commanders  of  these  forces  there  had 
been  some  doubt  how  to  deal  with  Wu,  and  it  had  even  been 
proposed  to  shut  him  out  from  the  city  for  fear  of  disturbances, 
if  not  of  protracted  fighting  between  his  men  and  those  of  Chang. 
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But  Wu’s  victory  had  been  so  sweeping  and  complete  that  it 
was  agreed  not  to  attempt  to  keep  him  out — a  wise  decision. 
There  was  no  trouble,  for  the  defeated  soldiers  of  Chang  either 
surrendered  without  further  resistance,  or  had  already  managed 
to  escape,  some  into  the  interior  to  the  north  and  the  rest  up  the 
Tientsin-Mukden  railway,  on  which  at  Lanchow  they  gathered 
in  masses  with  some  notion  of  a  rally.  In  the  province  of  Honan 
a  revolt  of  its  Tuchun  Chao-ti  was  suppressed  by  Wu’s  ally  Feng 
Yu-hsiang  of  Shensi.  The  reaction  of  these  successes  on  the 
Peking  Government  was  immediate  and  far-reaching.  President 
Hsu  issued  mandates  dismissing  Chang  from  his  high  offices; 
Chao-ti  also  was  dismissed,  and  his  Tuchunate  was  handed  over 
to  Feng.  Premier  Liang  made  himself  scarce,  and  presently 
was  heard  of  in  Japan.  Chang,  though  beaten,  had  still  some 
fight  left  in  him,  and  50,000  men  were  with  him  at  Lanchow, 
whence  he  renewed  his  defiance  of  Wu  and  stated  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Manchuria.  At  first  it 
was  thought  there  might  be  something  in  this  threat,  as  it  was 
feared  that  this  might  0*ive  the  support  of  Japan,  w'ho  naturally 
could  not  regard  with  complacency  Chang’s  defeat  and  the  new 
situation  it  had  brought  about.  Wherever  Wu  went  he  spoke 
with  growing  confidence  of  the  unification  of  China,  and  a  united 
China  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  Japan  wants,  for  it 
cuts  across  all  her  schemes  for  the  domination  of  that  country. 
And  Chang  had  been  her  man.  'But  the  threat  did  not  effectively 
materialise — at  least  it  has  not  yet  done  so. 

Meanwhile  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  South,  in  the  Canton 
area?  Sun  Yat-sen  had  allied  himself  with  Chang  against  Wu, 
though  if  Sun  had  been  sincere  in  his  political  views  and  aims, 
he  should  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Wu  rather  than  the  other. 
It  generally  was  believed  that  Sun  was  sincere  but  visionary ; 
during  the  year  or  so  in  which  he  had  been  “  President,”  how¬ 
ever,  he  displayed  nothing  so  much  as  the  most  intransigent 
egoism  amounting  almost  to  megalomania.  Even  his  friends 
now  talk  of  him  as  ”  misguided.”  As  leader  of  the  Southern 
Party,  his  return  to  Canton  and  his  election  as  President  by  the 
Canton  Parliament  last  year  was  the  result,  not  of  anything  in 
especial  that  he  himself  had  done,  but  of  the  military  successes 
of  General  Chen  Chiung-ming,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  was  in  control  of  Kwangtung.  The  two  men  quarrelled 
over  Sun’s  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  North,  and  Sun  dis¬ 
missed  Chen.  Their  quarrel  deepened  when  Sun  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Chang  against  Wu,  with  whom  Chen  was  disposed  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  But  Chen’s  army  stood  by  him,  and  not 
by  Sun,  who  soon  found  that  he  was  powerless.  When  Sun  and 
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his  partisans  heard  of  the  victory  of  Wu  they  were  completely 
incredulous;  they  could  not  believe  that  the  redoubtable  Chang, 
with  his  great  Manchurian  forces,  could  have  been  defeated  and 
put  to  flight.  Sun  was  loud  and  vehement  in  his  professions  tliat 
he  w’ould  quickly  have  his  troops  in  motion  and  send  Wu  into 
oblivion.  But  his  troops — such  as  were  left  to  him — were  a  mere 
rabble  and  had  no  military  value.  Yet  reports  were  published  of 
their  successes ;  it  was  not  quite  clear  over  whom  these  victories 
had  been  gained,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  entirely  fictitious.  What  was  certain  was  that  Sun  was 
unable  to  do  anything  to  help  Chang,  and  Sun’s  collapse  was 
confidently  predicted ;  the  prediction  came  true — but  this  is  to 
anticipate  the  course  of  events.  In  the  meantime  Chen  definitely 
ranged  himself  alongside  Wu  by  accepting  the  latter’s  proposition, 
made  in  the  middle  of  May,  that  the  whole  nation  should  agree 
to  the  recall  of  the  Old  Parliament  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Provisional  Constitution  of  1912,  the  first  year  of  the  republic. 
This  programme  should  have  disarmed  Sun,  for  it  gave  him  all 
that  he  had  long  been  contending  for,  but  it  failed  to  have  any 
effect  on  him.  It  marked  a  great  concession  on  the  part  of  Wu 
to  the  South,  for  his  original  plan  postulated  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  no  doubt  he  saw  in  this  move  of  his  the  quickest 
way  to  the  unification  of  China.  Some  condemned  him ;  several 
British  critics  commented  severely  on  his  change  of  view,  Wu, 
however,  knew  what  he  was  about,  as  later  was  apparent. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  Wu’s  modified  plat¬ 
form,  and  this  should  be  done  in  the  light  of  his  supreme  object — 
the  reunification  of  his  country.  This  platform  was  set  forth  at 
considerable  length  in  the  Times  on  May  20,  in  a  message  from 
its  Peking  correspondent,  as  follows  : 

“  l.ocal  self-government  shall  be  established  and  magistrates  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people.  District  police  shall  be  created  under  District 
Boards,  subject  to  Central  Provincial  Boards.  Civil  Governors  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Central  Government,  not  to  the  Tuchuns.  A  national 
army  shall  be  created,  controlled  and  paid  by  the  Central  Government. 
Provincial  police  and  gendarmerie,  not  the  Tuchuns  or  the  army,  shall  be 
responsible  for  peace  and  order  in  the  provinces.  The  whole  nation  shall 
agree  to  recall  the  Old  Parliament  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Provisional 
Constitution  of  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  Taxes  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Central  Government,  and  only  a  stipulated  sum  shall  be  granted 
to  each  province  for  expenses,  the  balance  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Central 
Government,  sis  under  the  Ching  dynasty.  Afforestation  shall  be  under¬ 
taken,  industries  established,  highways  built,  and  other  measures  taken 
to  keep  the  people  on  (?  in)  the  land.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Wu  contemplated  measures 
of  self-government  first  for  the  districts  of  which  each  province 
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was  composed,  and  secondly  for  each  province,  but  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Central  Government,  Young  China,  as  represented 
mostly  by  the  student  movement,  which  has  become  a  pow’erful 
factor  in  affairs  throughout  the  land,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
giving  autonomy  to  the  provinces ;  a  large  number  of  the  students 
have  received  their  university  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  think  that  their  own  provinces  should  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  states  of  the  Union  have ;  in  their  view  China 
should  be  a  federal  republic  on  the  American  model.  During  the 
last  six  years  the  provinces,  either  singly,  or  in  small  groups, 
have  been  practically  independent  of  the  Central  (Peking) 
Government,  not  under  their  Civil  Governors  but  under  Tuchuns 
or  Military  Governors,  who  have  held  up  and  often  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  these  provinces,  instead  of  sending  them  on  to 
Peking,  as  was  the  custom  under  the  empire  and  the  presidency 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  It  was  Yuan  himself  who  established  the 
Tuchunate  system,  but  the  system  was  breaking  down  before  his 
death.  The  significant  thing  to  note  is  that  Wu  pronounced  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Tuchunate,  and  its  replacement  by  a 
genuinely  national  army,  which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Government,  the  so-called  armies  of  the  Tuchuns  dis¬ 
appearing  with  them.  Part  of  these  disbanded  forces  would  be 
taken  into  the  new  national  army,  while  the  remainder  would 
be  re-absorbed  into  civil  life — not  in  the  circumstances  a  very 
easy  business.  Wu’s  idea  no  doubt  was — and  still  is — that  his 
own  army  should  be  the  nucleus  at  least  of  the  national  army. 
He  wished  to  embroil  himself  with  politics  as  little  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  but  designed  to  hold  the  ring  while  the  politicians  settled 
on  a  form  of  Government  which  was  satisfactory  to  him  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Chinese  people.  He  wished  that  a  strong  Central 
Government  should  be  formed,  and  with  that  object  had  agreed, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  on  the  recall  of  the  Old  Parliament 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  He  also  proposed  that 
the  Central  Government  should  be  supreme  as  regards  taxation, 
each  of  the  provinces  keeping  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  its  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  In  short,  his  programme  was  one  of  sweeping 
reforms  all  making  for  the  unification  of  China — a  Central 
Government,  with  appropriate  revenues  and  an  army  to  enforce 
its  will  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Provincial  and  District 
Boards  or  Councils  for  the  conduct  of  provincial  and  local  affairs. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  May  Chang,  under 
further  pressure  from  Wu,  evacuated  Lanchow,  and  then  with¬ 
drew  beyond  the  Great  Wall ;  on  June  1  he  was  in  Mukden 
again.  Wu  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Paotingfu,  and  re¬ 
iterated  his  wish  to  keep  out  of  politics.  'But  Cabinet-making  was 
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proceeding  apace  in  Peking,  and  Wu,  much  against  his  desires 
was  dragged  into  it,  as  the  various  politicians  constantly  came 
and  consulted  him.  Wu  announced  that  his  proposal  that  th 
Old  Parliament  should  be  recalled  had  been  accepted  not  only  by 
Chen  of  Kwangtung,  but  by  the  Tuchuns  of  Chihli,  Honan, 
Shantung,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsu, 
Kiagsi,  Szechuan,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichow — 14  out  of  the  18 
provinces  of  China  proper — 'but  they  coupled  this  with  a  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  President  Hsu,  whom  they  denounced 
(somewhat  unfairly)  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  unification. 
About  200  members  of  the  Old  Parliament  were  now  assembled 
at  Tientsin ;  in  a  message  Hsu  admitted  that  he  had  been  a 
failure,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  retire  as  soon  as  definite 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  successor.  However,  he  did 
not  wait  for  these,  but  issued  his  resignation  mandate  on  June  2, 
ascribing  his  demission  of  office  to  “  age  and  illness.”  The 
burden  fell  temporarily  on  Chow  Tze-chi,  who  had  been  acting 
as  Premier,  but  he  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  Li 
Yuan-hung,  who  had  been  Vice-President  under  Yuan  Shih-kai 
and  had  become  President  on  the  death  of  that  statesman.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Li  had  resigned  the  Presidency,  after 
being  compelled  by  the  Tuchuns  of  the  North  to  dismiss  the  Par¬ 
liament.  Li  was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  reluctant  to  re-assume 
office,  especially  as  his  doing  so  was  of  doubtful  legality,  but 
after  a  day  or  two  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  return  to  the  Presidency  provided  the  Tuchun  system, 
which  he  declared  was  the  root  of  all  China’s  evils,  was  imme¬ 
diately  abolished,  the  superfluous  troops  disbanded,  and  the 
Tuchuns  themselves  agreed  to  meet  him  in  Peking  to  discuss 
methods  for  bringing  these  measures  about.  Wu  told  him  that 
while  he  agreed  in  principle  with  the  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Tuchunate,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  take  that  step 
at  once,  otherwise  the  whole  country  would  fall  into  anarchy,  as 
there  were  no  civil  administrations  in  the  provinces  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Tuchuns.  Li  was  persuaded,  and  on  June  11 
took  up  the  Presidency.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  Canton  Parlia¬ 
ment  protested,  but  in  less  than  a  week,  by  a  swift  and  sudden 
coup,  skilfully  engineered  by  Chen,  Sun  was  driven  out  of  Canton 
and  had  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  warship.  This  dramatic  stroke 
was  a  wonderful  help  to  Wu.  The  way  to  the  union  of  North 
and  South  was  open,  as  was  shown  by  an  intimation  from  the 
members  of  the  Canton  Parliament  that  they  were  willing  to  go 
to  Peking  to  join  forces  with  the  Parliamentarians  already 
assembled  in  its  neighbourhood.  Early  in  July  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Kwangtung,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  proposed 
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the  abolition  of  the  Canton  Government  in  favour  of  the  Central 
Government — another  milestone  on  the  road  to  unification. 

So  matters  stand  when  this  article  is  written.  The  prospect 
is  perhaps  rather  of  the  sort  which  is  described  as  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from 
this  distance,  is  promising.  The  outcome  must  depend  very 
largely  on  the  remarkable  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
unification  not  merely  possible  but  probable.  In  its  way  nothing 
in  history  is  more  striking  fhan  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
so  far  of  Wu’s  success ;  at  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  no 
opposition  of  importance  to  him.  Yet  he  has  still  a  difficult, 
perhaps  a  dangerous,  task  in  front  of  him.  The  spirit  of  faction 
is  not  dead.  Unquestionably  there  will  be  jealousies  among  the 
other  Tuchuns,  but  he  should  be  able  to  deal  with  them  effec¬ 
tively  if  he  keeps  his  devoted  soldiers  with  him,  as  no  doubt  he 
will.  He  must  also  expect  to  have  trouble  with  the  politicians — 
as  kittle  cattle  in  China  as  elsewhere — and  it  is  in  his  handling 
of  them  that  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  supreme  test.  But 
here  again  he  will  have  the  last  word  so  long  as  he  keeps  his 
army  together;  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  called  on  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Cromwell  or  of  a  Napoleon,  and  if  so,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  will  shirk  it. 


Egbert  Machray. 


THE  PERVERSITY  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES. 


Essentially  Thomas  Hobbes  was  insatiate  of  thought  rather 
than  of  truth.  His  characteristics  have  been  much  belauded. 
He  was  a  “votary  to  studies,”  or,  as  he  showed  himself  in 
later  life,  absorbed  in  meditation.  As  Bayle  says,  he  was  “  not 
at  all  solicitous  of  wealth — a  favourable  prejudice  for  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  life.”  He  was  an  avoider  of  the  strenuous  life.  He 
loved  his  own  thoughts,  and  did  not  love  those  of  other  people. 
But  he  was  a  man  afraid  almost  equally  of  life  and  of  death. 
As  Isaac  Disraeli,  with  shrewd  insight,  remarks,  his  mind  seems 
always  to  have  been  greater  than  his  actions.  Every  detail  about 
Hobbes  has  its  attraction.  For  the  philosopher’s  personality 
has  had  something  of  the  fascination  of  a  figure  in  romance, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse  found  ready  to  hand  for  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Hobbes,  in  John  Inglesant,  the  details  of  a  picturesque 
savant.  For  John  Aubrey  was  surely  never  more  successful  than 
in  hi.st  insinuating  sketch  of  Hobbes  : 

In  his  old  age  he  was  very  bald,  yet  within  doors  he  used  to  study  and 
sit  bareheaded,  and  said  he  never  took  cold  in  his  head,  but  that  the 
greatest  trouble  was  to  keep  the  flies  from  pitching  on  his  baldness.  His 
head  was  of  a  mallet  form.  His  face  was  not  very  great — ample  forehead, 
yellowish-reddish  whiskers,  which  naturally  turned  up  ;  below  he  was 
shaved  close  except  a  little  tip  under  his  lip.  .  .  .  He  had  a  good  eye 
and  that  of  a  hazel  colour,  which  was  full  of  life  and  spirit  even  to  his  last  ; 
when  he  was  in  discourse  there  shone  (as  it  were)  a  bright  live  coal  within 
it.  He  held  two  kinds  of  looks :  when  he  laughed,  was  witty,  and  in  a 
merry  humour  one  could  scarce  see  his  eyes ;  by-and-by,  when  he  wew 
seriovis  and  earnest,  he  opened  his  eyes  roimd  his  eyelids  ;  he  had  middling 
eyes,  not  very  big  nor  very  little.  He  was  six  feet  high,  and  something 
better,  and,  considering  his  age,  went  very  erect.  His  sight  and  wit  con¬ 
tinued  to  his  last.  He  had  a  curious  sharp  sight  as  he  had  a  sharp  wit, 
which  was  also  so  sure  and  steady  that  I  have  heard  him  oftentimes  say 
that,  in  multiplying  and  dividing,  he  never  mistook  a  figure — and  so  in 
other  things. 

Mr.  Shorthouse,  it  will  be  remembered,  represents  Hobbes  as 
delivering  a  monologue  (for  conversation  with  Hobbes  com¬ 
monly  resolved  itself  into  this  result)  to  dissuade  John  Inglesant 
from  his  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  He  declares  that  the  civil 
government  alone  can  instruct  people  and  direct  aright  people's 
belief : 

“  How  can  you  believe  anything,”  asks  Hobbes,  ”  unless  you  have 
first  been  taught  it  T  And  in  a  Christian  Commonwealth  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  vicar  of  Christ.” 
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Such  was  the  personality  of  Hobbes;  such,  as  in  a  nutshell,  is 
his  view  of  education. 

Ill  other  words,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  Hobbes 
desires  to  hand  over  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  old 
inediaeval  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  education,  as  in  all  other 
directions,  from  the  Church  into  the  all-absorbing  clutches  of  a 
State-Leviathan,  which  ideally,  for  Hobbes,  was  a  monarch, 
possessed  of  an  “  entirety  of  sovereignty.”  Government,  in  his 
view,  w'as  to  pass  from  that  old  form  of  ecclesiastical  Papacy  of 
Mediaevalism  to  what  we  may  call  a  civil  Papacy  of  equal,  or, 
rather,  surpassing  power,  penetrating  into  all  departments  of 
corporate,  and  indeed  of  all  outward  expression  of  individual, 
life.  The  medireval  Papacy,  Hobbes  says,  in  effect,  was  wrong, 
first  in  being  ecclesiastical ;  secondly,  in  being  limited  by  a 
College  of  Cardinals.  Government  by  absolute  monarchy  is  the 
ideal  Government.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Political  Philo¬ 
sophy  we  thus  get  Hobbes  the  exponent,  as  it  were,  of  a  civil 
Papacy,  but  one  in  which  the  Church  and  its  religion  will  have 
its  place  (and  along  with  these,  education),  but  wdll  fall  into  due 
subordinate  position,  as  merely  a  constituent  part  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  State.  May  we  not  then  describe  Hobbes  as 
one  of  the  last  of  the  media) valists?  For  though  he  only  sees  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  Absolutism,  yet  out  of  the  wrecks  he  thinks 
a  new  Absolutism  can  be  constructed,  which,  by  extending  its 
dominion  into  all  the  affairs  of  life,  will  justify  itself.  Its  one 
test  of  justification  was  that  it  should  secure  national  peace.  The 
constant  approximation  towards  Absolutism  of  Charles  I.  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  secured  war — inevitable,  determined,  cruel  war. 
Hobbes’s  answer  is  not  that  Absolutism  is  wTong,  but  that  the 
people,  especially  when  young,  in  the  schools  had  not  been  rigor¬ 
ously  trained  to  the  idea  of  ”  entirety  of  sovereignty.”  What  was 
lacking  was  in  the  old  aims  and  methods  of  education.  Hobbes 
declared  himself  as  a  protagonist  of  a  new  education.  What 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  achieved  in  the  exposition  of  medimval  eccle- 
siasticism  Thomas  Hobbes  attempted  to  develop  in  a  theory  of 
an  all-comprehensive  State  Leviathan.  Hobbes  concentrated  his 
whole  thought  on  rationalising  this  conception.  How  could  he 
make  thinking  people  see  that  a  system  of  Absolute  Authority 
could  alone  lead  to  unity?  The  idea  early  entered  his  mind  and 
eventually  took  possession  of  it.  One  step  of  thought  led  to 
another,  another  to  another,  and  so  on  in  circles  (sometimes  in¬ 
creasing,  sometimes  decreasing)  until  this  central  thought  drove 
him  to  a  full  scheme  of  individual  and  social  life,  involving  an 
anthropology,  a  psychology,  and  a  sociology.  The  ingenuity  of 
chains  of  argument,  the  logical  acuteness,  the  delight  in  heaping 
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up  compelling  transitions  of  thought  (if  once  his  premises  were 
granted)  would  seem  to  justify  the  description  of  Hobbes,  as  a 
second  Aquinas,  closing  up  the  ranks  of  the  retreating 
mediae  valists. 

But  the  claim  is  made  that  Hobbes  is  “  original.”  It  is  said 
that  the  doctrine  of  “  social  contract  ”  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  history  of  thought  in  Political  Philosophy.  In  a  state  of 
nature  Hobbes  declares  there  is  ”  War  of  every  man  against 
every  man  ”  and  the  ”  social  contract  ”  is  the  way  out.  ”  It 
is  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  ‘  I  authorise  and  give 
up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to  this  man ,  or  to  this  assembly 
of  men,  on  this  condition  that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him  and 
authorise  all  his  actions,  in  like  manner.’  ”  This,  says  Hobbes, 
is  the  generation  of  that  great  Leviathan. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  passage  from  Erasmus  :  ”  Thou  mayest  com- 
pare,  therefore,  a  man  properly  to  a  commonalty  .  .  .  made 
up  of  sundry  kinds  of  men  gathered  together,  which  be  of  diverse 
and  contrary  aptitudes :  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  that  much  strife 
shall  arise  therein,  and  parts  taken  oftentimes,  unless  the  chief 
rule  and  authority  he  in  one.”  Erasmus  further  includes  the 
Absolute  aspect  :  ‘‘It  lies  only,”  he  says,  ‘‘  in  the  King’s  arbi¬ 
trament  to  make  statutes  and  laws,”  though  he  may  be  re¬ 
minded  or  counselled  ‘‘  now  and  then.”  Erasmus  says  as  clearly 
as  Hobbes,  the  King  “  obeyeth  no  man,”  though  he  naturally 
expects  him  to  obey  the  law  (which  he  has  made),  and  Hobbes, 
too,  is  very  emphatic  on  the  keeping  of  covenants.  If  Erasmus 
does  not,  in  this  passage,  lay  stress  on  ‘‘  the  tear  of  every  man 
against  every  man,”  until  the  ordered  sovereignty  arises,  in  his 
Adagia,  as  is  well  known,  he  expounds  the  ferocious  intensity 
of  meaning  in  the  old  proverb,  ‘‘  Homo  homini  lupus  ”  as  found 
in  Plautus :  Asinaria.  Hobbes’s  idea  of  the  savagery  of  man 
to  man,  until  men  agree  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  under 
sovereignty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  original.  What  is 
original  in  Hobbes  is  his  keen  eye  to  selectiveness  in  his 
borrowings  from  others,  worked  up  in  his  own  meditation.  For 
this  aspect  is  noticeable.  When  Erasmus  justifies  Absolutism 
in  a  monarch  it  is  because  he  demands,  with  Plato,  that  the  wisest 
of  men  shall  alone  be  the  rulers.  And  Erasmus  assumed  that 
kings  should  ‘‘  command  nothing  but  that  which  shall  be  whole¬ 
some  and  profitable  for  the  commonwealth.”  But  Hobbes  takes 
the  Absolutism  unadulterated,  and  omits  every  limitation  cau¬ 
tiously  insisted  upon  by  earlier  writers. 

The  id^e  fixe  of  Hobbes  was  the  production,  in  the  world  of 
thought,  of  an  “artificial  man.”  Such  ideas  were  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  his  age.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  work  of 
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Copernicus,  Kepler  and  Galileo  in  Astronomy,  or  Harvey  in 
Physiology,  the  whole  movement  of  progressive  thought  was 
rallying  round  the  study  of  applied  mathematics.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  ihotion,  motion  everywhere  in  the  heavens,  on 
the  earth,  and  in  man  himself.  The  new  teaching  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey  brought  motion  directly  into 
the  account  of  man.  Along  with  the  new  light  in  mechanics, 
or  mechanical  philosophy,  arose  the  strong  impulse  towards 
mathematics.  Motion  and  its  measurement  were  the  subjects  of 
strongest  attraction  to  the  keenest  minds.  A  book  by  John 
Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  for  popularising  what 
we  now  call  Dynamics  was  published  in  1648,  entitled  Mathe- 
maticall  Magick  or  the  Wonders  that  may  he  performed  by 
Mechanicall  Geometry.  The  term  “magic”  is  accepted,  and 
interpreted  so  as  to  bring  ‘  ‘  vulgar  opinion  ’  ’  into  touch  with 
facts.  The  Mechanical  Powrers  are  explained  for  the  first  time 
in  English.  With  enthusiasm  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  possible 
to  contrive  such  an  “  artificial  motion”  as  may  be  equally  swift 
with  the  “  supposed  motion  of  the  heavens.”  In  this  remarkable 
book  Wilkins  proposes  the  construction  of  sea-chariots,  an 
"ark”  for  submarine  navigation,  and  suggests  methods  of 
human  flying,  together  with  a  “  flying  chariot.”  In  one  of  his 
chapters  he  describes  “  movable  and  gradient  Automata  repre¬ 
senting  the  motions  of  Living  creatures.”  In  1622  Henry 
Peacham  had  advocated  the  study  of  geometry.  In  this  subject, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  included  the  explanation  of  whatsoever 
hath  artificial  motion,  either  by  air,  water,  wind,  sinews,  or 
chords.  Peacham  with  his  “  artificial  motion  ”  and  Wilkins 
with  his  ‘  ‘  Automata  representing  the  motions  of  living 
creatures”  show  that  Hobbes  had  not  far  to  go,  of  his  own 
initiative,  to  the  idea  of  a  moving  “  artificial  man.”  Having 
the  idea  of  such  a  mechanism,  he  had  only  to  add,  as  title,  to  the 
picture  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Leviathan  of  Job  (Chapter 
XLI.).  Thus  Hobbes  writes  : 

“  The  Leviathan  is  but  8ui  surtificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and 
strength  than  the  natural  man.  .  .  .  Sovereignty  is  its  soul ;  magistrates 
its  ‘  joints  ’  ;  aw6u*d  and  punishment  its  nerves  ;  riches,  ‘  the  strength  ’  ; 
the  people’s  safety,  its  business ;  its  counsellors  are  ‘  the  memory  ’  ; 
equity  and  laws,  its  *  reason  ’  and  ‘  will  ’ ;  concord,  ‘  health  ’ ;  sedition, 
*  sickness  ’ ;  and  civil  war,  *  death.’  ” 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  original  in  putting  these  parts 
together.  The  right  manipulation  of  parts  to  a  watch  to  produce 
self-movements  is  a  common  subject  of  keen  interest  in  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
Sir  William  Petty’s  Thoughts  concerning  the  Advancement  of 
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some  particular  Parts  of  Learning  in  1647  (four  years  before 
Hobbes’s  Leviathan)  : 

“  Methinks  the  present  condition  of  man  is  like  a  field  where  a  battle 
hath  been  lately  fought,  when  we  may  see  many  legs  and  arms  and  eyes 
lying  here  and  there,  which,  for  want  of  a  union  or  a  soul  to  quicken  and 
enliven  them,  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  feed  ravens  and  to  infect  the  air.” 

Hobbes’s  originality  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in 
his  “  artificial  man.” 

In  1628,  after  reaching  forty  years  of  age,  Hobbes,  in  a 
gentleman’s  library,  accidentally  opened  a  copy  of  Euclid's 
Elements.  He  read  the  demonstration  of  Book  1,  Prop.  47. 
This  referred  him  back  to  another,  which  he  also  read  et  sic 
deinceps,  so  that  at  last  he  was  demonstratively  convinced  of  that 
truth.  “  This  made  him  in  love  with  geometry.”  It  so  far 
influenced  him  that  we  should  not  be  wrong  probably  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  style  of  philosophising  as  framed  on  geometrical  process. 
What  he  included  in  geometry  he  states  for  himself  : 

“  Whatsoever  assistance  doth  accrue  to  the  life  of  man,  whether  from 
the  observation  of  the  heavens  or  from  the  description  of  the  earth  ;  from 
the  notation  of  times,  or  from  the  remotest  experiments  of  navigation ; 
finally,  whatsoever  things  they  are  in  which  this  present  age  doth  differ 
from  the  rude  simpleness  of  antiquity,  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  debt 
which  we  owe  merely  to  geometry.” 

The  point  is — that  geometry  means  for  Hobbes  the  application 
in  every  direction  of  mathematical  measurement.  It  is,  as  we 
now  call  the  subject,  applied  or  mixed  mathematics. 

As  Hobbes  has  told  us  himself  of  his  introduction  to  geometry, 
so  also  he  tells  us  of  his  first  realisation  of  the  significance  of 
”  sensation  ”  and  “  notion.”  Professor  Groom  Robertson  tells 
the  story  from  Hobbes’s  hfe  in  Latin  : 

‘‘  One  day  when  he  w€ks  in  a  company  of  learned  men,  and  mention  was 
made  of  sensation,  someone  asked  with  contempt  what  sense  was.  He 
was  struck  that  men  who  prided  themselves  on  their  superior  wisdom  should 
not  understand  the  nature  of  their  own  senses.  Then  it  came  into  his 
head  that  if  bodies  and  their  internal  parts  were  at  perfect  rest,  or  were 
moved  always  in  the  same  way,  there  could  be  no  distinction  of  anything, 
and  consequently  no  sense.  The  cause  of  all  things  must  therefore,  he 
presumed,  be  sought  in  diversity  of  movements  ;  and  starting  from  this 
as  a  first  principle,  he  was  driven  to  geometry  for  insight  into  the  nature  and 
modes  of  motion." 

We  have  seen  the  great  help  which  geometry  gave  him. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  originality  of  Hobbes’s 
reflection  as  to  the  connection  of  sensation  and  movement,  for 
we  remember  that  Hamlet  (Act  III.,  Sc.  4,  1.  71)  says  : 

“  Sense  sure  you  have 

Else  could  you  not  have  motion  ;  but  sure  that  sense 
Is  apoplex’d.” 
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Aubrey  mentions  that  Hobbes  repented  that  earlier  in  life  he 
spent  two  years  in  reading  romances  and  plays,  which  he 
described  as  a  “  waste  of  time.”  Hobbes  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  when  Shakespeare  died.  It  is  precisely  the  all¬ 
round,  many-sided  interest  in  men  and  women  which  he  might 
have  got  from  his  contemporaries  and  their  romances,  plays  and 
other  books  (if  he  had  read  them)  that  Hobbes  lacks.  He  did 
not  love  his  fellow- writers.  Yet  it  was  an  age  of  lovable  people 
— Shakespeare  and  the  other  dramatists,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the 
other  divines,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  There  were  noble 
women  too,  such  as  Lady  Falkland,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  Mary 
Collett,  only  to  mention  royalists,  from  whom  Hobbes  might  have 
learned  much. 

Given  his  “  artificial  man  ”  and  his  theory  of  sense  as 
dependent  on  motion,  internal  and  external,  and  an  external 
world  motion-driven  in  every  part  (and  mathematics  to  measure 
every  difference  of  motion)  in  the  external  world,  in  the  individual 
man  and  in  society,  Hobbes  saw  his  way  to  prospective  measuring 
sciences  of  all  life.  In  the  long  run  man  and  men  might  be 
brought  within  biology,  and  biology  be  brought  into  mathematics 
—a  scientific  dream  continuously  experienced  by  some  scientists 
ever  since.  If  such  a  mechanical,  entirely  measurable,  world  of 
men  could  be  mentally  constructed,  then  Hobbes  was  sanguine  of 
developing  and  controlling  the  worth  in  life.  In  a  passage  where 
we  see  Hobbes  at  his  very  best  (t.e.,  free  from  the  common  vein 
of  his  cynical  pessimism)  he  says  : 

“  Were  the  nature  of  human  actions  as  distinctly  known  as  the  nature 
of  quantity  in  geometrical  figures,  the  strength  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
which  is  sustained  by  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  vulgar  as  touching 
the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  would  presently  faint  and  languish  ;  and 
mankind  should  enjoy  such  an  immortal  peace  that,  imless  it  were  for 
habitation,  on  supposition  that  the  earth  should  grow  too  narrow  for  her 
inhabitants,  there  would  hewdly  be  left  any  pretence  for  war.” 

Thus  w'e  are  led  to  Hobbes’s  view  of  philosophy  : 

“  Now  look  how  many  sorts  of  things  there  are  which  properly  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  human  reason,  into  so  many  branches  does  the 
tree  of  philosophy  divide  itself.  .  .  .  For  treating  of  figures  it  is  called 
geometry ;  of  motion,  physic[s] ;  of  natural  right,  morals ;  put  all 
together  and  they  make  up  philosophy.” 

Philosophy,  therefore,  consists  of  geometry,  physics,  ethics, 
all  as  modes  of  physical  motion.  However  wide  an  interpretation 
is  given  to  these  sciences,  all,  even  ethics,  are  just  material  or 
natural  sciences  amenable  to  mechanical  laws.  In  fact,  instead 
of  calling  Hobbes  a  philosopher  at  all,  it  would  seem  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  call  him  rather  the  first  of  the  modern  scientists  of  the 
abstract  departmental  type.  He  has  only  a  well-arranged  cata- 
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logue  of  infinite  diversities  of  mechanical  movement  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  even  if  all  his  scientific  problems  were  solved. 

Wherein,  then,  can  we  recognise  his  originality?  Surely  it  is 
in  the  attempt  to  exhibit  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  outlook  on  hfe 
from  fhe  natural  science  point  of  view  without  losing  grip  of 
mediaBval  Absolutism.  He  has  performed  a  great  constructive 
feat — the  first  of  its  kind.  His  width  of  range,  his  sense  of  the 
need  of  totality  (of  the  material  world),  his  grasp  of  system  and 
method,  his  sureness  of  grip  on  what  he  wants,  his  encyclopaedia 
(once  again  mediaeval)  of  analysed  objects,  each  of  which  he 
brings  back  again  to  a  clean-cut  place  in  an  ordered  compre¬ 
hensive  mechanical  system,  a  real  orbis  visihilis,  with  all  the 
parts  of  man’s  nature  and  all  civilisation  included.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  at  a  metaphysics.  Hobbes’s  effort  is  directed  to  the 
unification  of  all  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  natural  science,  to  a 
“coherence  of  the  known.’’  We  may  call  it  a  system  of 
“  physics,’’  for  it  is  this  “natural  ’’  philosophy  which  absorbs 
his  mind.  Man  is  a  part  of  Nature.  Hobbes  brings  him,  there¬ 
fore,  into  his  perspective  as  a  part  of  natural  matter  and 
forces,  as  an  object  of  observation.  It  is  true  he  urges  the  maxim 
“  Nosce  teipsum,'*  but  it  is  only  as  a  call  to  the  introspective 
method  as  a  key  to  discover  the  sort  of  psychology  which  will  in 
the  end,  as  he  thinks,  identify  itself  with  physics  and  the 
physical  method.  He  leads  us  to  expect  a  philosophical  outlook, 
but  he  lands  us  in  materialistic  dogma.  He  takes  us,  it  is  true, 
out  of  “  Aristotelity,’’  but  he  strands  us  on  the  substitute 
“  Hobbism,’’  as  his  contemporaries  were  not  slow  to  discover. 

It  would  require  an  essay  in  itself  to  consider  adequately  the 
characteristics  of  Hobbes’s  literary  style,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect, 
if  we  mistake  not,  that  he  made  his  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  seventeenth-century  intellectual  activity.  We  have  seen  that 
he  prided  himself  on  his  mathematical  sequence  of  ideas,  and 
in  this  he  included  rigour  of  definition — definition  everywhere, 
in  all  simpUcity  and  exactness.  He  needed  a  mode  of  expression 
which  corresponded  to  his  merciless  demand  of  “  reason  ’’  in  the 
service  of  his  idee  fixe  of  self-centredness  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  individual  endeavour.  He  himself  describes  his  aim,  in  his 
use  of  language,  as  that  of  the  expression  of  ratio,  whereas  the 
current  style  is  that  of  oratio,  which  is  “  as  it  is  with  beggars  when 
they  say  their  paternoster,  putting  together  such  words  and  in  such 
manner  as  in  their  education  they  have  learned  from  their  nurses, 
from  their  companions,  or  from  their  teachers,  having  no  images 
or  conceptions  in  their  minds  answering  to  the  words  they  speak.” 
He  never  tires  of  saying  that  he  is  a  logician,  except  when  he 
says  he  is  a  mathematician,  and  to  him  the  two  terms,  from  the 
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literary  point  of  view,  mean  the  same  thing.  He  is  mediaeval 
in  his  love  of  order  and  system.  And  if  he  is  clearer  than  any 
scientific  or  philosophical  writer  before  him,  it  is  due  to  a  lifelong 
Spartan-like  training  of  a  linguistic  conscience,  unexampled  in 
his  predecessors,  of  a  “  No  flowers,  by  request,”  attitude.  In  this, 
of  course,  he  was  anti-humanist,  for  high  human  ideals  seemed  to 
the  Renascence  humanists  to  demand  the  most  elevated  eloquence. 
Hobbes,  however,  proclaims,  ”  There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more 
than  my  elocution,  which,  nevertheless,  I  am  confident,  except¬ 
ing  the  mischances  of  the  Press,  is  not  obscure.  That  I  have 
neglected  the  ornament  of  quoting  ancient  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  late  time,  whether  I  have 
done  well  or  ill  in  it,  proceedeth  from  my  judgment,  grounded 
on  many  reasons.”  Professor  Saintsbury  finds  resemblances  of 
style  in  Hobbes  to  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  e.g.,  in  the  Discoveries, 
and,  as  we  know,  Hobbes,  who  was  at  one  time  amanuensis  to 
Francis  Bacon,  won  that  writer’s  commendation  because  he 
would  listen  to  the  recital  of  views  and  enunciation  of  ideas,  and 
afterwards  reproduce  them  with  striking  fitness  of  exact  expres¬ 
sion  of  meaning  of  that  which  Bacon  had  intended  to  convey. 
All  through  his  life  Hobbes  developed  this  pithiness  of  forceful 
exactness  of  language,  in  conversation,  in  discussion,  in  writing. 
Add  to  this  natural  logical  alertness  and  his  intercourse  for  long 
stretches  of  time  with  French  mathematicians  and  philosophers, 
with  whom  he  spoke  in  French  (a  language  calculated  especially 
to  encourage  clearness,  on  matters  of  exact  thought,  by  directness 
and  simplicity),  the  conditions  of  development  of  his  style  may 
be  made  intelligible.  But  his  leisurely  effectiveness,  his  indomi¬ 
table  clearness  and  contempt  of  irrelevancies,  together  with  the 
dignity  of  a  self-respecting  reason,  make  him  a  marvel  in  the 
use  of  language  as  the  instrument  for  the  revelation  of  thought. 
Le  style  (rather  than  his  “philosophy”)  c’est  Vhomme. 

Psychologically  Hobbes  sees  in  man  self-preservation  and  self- 
seeking  as  his  basis  and  even  goal.  There  is  for  him  no  such 
thing  as  personal  disinterestedness.  Every  man  seeks  power 
and  the  signs  of  honour  which  spring  from  it.  Glory  is  the 
“conception  of  our  power,  above  the  power  of  him  that  con- 
tendeth  with  us.”  Love  of  power  is  the  key  to  aspiration. 
Reverence  is  “  the  conception  we  have  concerning  another  that 
he  hath  the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and  hurt,  but  not 
the  will  to  do  us  hurt.”  Religion  is  “  fear  of  power  invisible, 
feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed: 
not  allowed,  superstition.”  Was  there  ever,  in  Medifevalism, 
any  more  extraordinary  claim  for  authority?  No  wonder  that 
laughter  becomes  for  Hobbes  “  nothing  else  but  sudden  glmry 
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from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves 
by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others  or  with  our  own 
formerly.”  Charity  consists  for  Hobbes  in  the  sense  ”  of  a  man’s 
own  power  to  find  himself  able  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own 
desires  but  also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs — and  this  is  that 
conception  wherein  oonsisteth  charity.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  astounding  pronouncement  in  Hobbes’s 
account  of  morals  is  the  contention  that  men  enjoy  ‘‘  to 
behold  from  the  shore  the  danger  of  them  that  are  at  sea  in  a 
tempest,  or  in  fight,  or  from  a  safe  castle  to  behold  two 
armies  charge  one  another  in  the  field.”  It  is  such  definitions 
of  Hobbes  Dr.  Martineau  describes  as  ‘‘  pathological  curiosities.” 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  attempts  a  justification 
by  Hobbes’s  one-sidedness  (he  is  speaking  of  his  whole  system, 
it  is  true,  and  not  specifically  of  the  ethical  views),  and  tells 
us  it  is  a  ”  most  valuable  quality,”  for  “it  means  willingness 
to  try  intellectual  experiments  thoroughly.”  Probably  Hobbes 
found  the  egotistic  impulses  easier  to  bring  into  the  prospect  of 
eventual  mathematical  treatment  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  he  permitted  himself  a  more  all-round  view  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Shakespeare,  that  Shakespeare  so  near  to 
Hobbes  and  yet  so  far  from  him,  and  recall  Hamlet’s  words  : 

“  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite 
in  faculty  !  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  eidmirable  !  In  action 
how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god  !  ” 

What  would  Hobbes  have  to  say  to  this?  At  best,  that  there 
is  one  man  only  who  should  have,  in  his  view,  the  opportunity  to 
develop  into  the  Shakespearean  ideal.  When  Hobbes  speaks  of 
the  “  generation  ”  of  his  Leviathan,  that  “  real  unity  of  all,  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  made  by  covenant  of  every  man  with 
every  man,”  he  tells  us  we  should  speak  reverently  of  this 
Leviathan,  thus  produced  as  that  “  mortal  god  to  which  we  owe 
under  the  ‘immortal  God’  our  peace  and  defence.”  The 
difference  between  Hobbes  and  Shakespeare  is  that  the  latter 
finds  a  bond  of  union  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  in 
virtue  of  manhood,  the  former  makes  one  man  into  a  “god” 
cm  the  condition  that  no  other  man  approaches  him  in  attributes 
of  his  divinity. 

It  is  regarded  as  part  of  Hobbes’s  services  to  thought  that  he 
helped  the  cause  of  education,  as  the  “  father  of  English 
psychology.”  Philosophy  and  psychology,  indeed,  assume  new 
responsibilities  when  they  are  “  applied  ”  to  other  subjects. 

The  doctrine  of  State  Absolutism  necessarily  led  to  Hobbes’s 
educational  doctrine  of  Dogmatism.  “  Common  people,”  he 
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says  in  Behemoth,  “know  nothing  of  right  or  wrong  by  their 
own  meditation ;  they  must  therefore  be  taught  the  grounds  of 
their  duty  and  the  reasons  why  calamities  ever  follow  dis¬ 
obedience  to  their  lawful  sovereigns.”  What,  then,  should  they 
be  taught  ? 

Hobbes  says  : 

“  It  is  all  laid  down  in  Scripture  as  plainly  as  can  be.  ‘  Children  obey 
your  pskrents  in  all  things.’  ‘  Servants  obey  your  meisters.’  ‘  Let  all  men 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,’  whether  it  be  the  King  or  those  that  are 
sent  by  him.  ‘  Love  God  with  all  your  soul  and  yoxir  neighbour  as  yomself,* 
are  words  of  Scripture  which  are  well  enough  imderstood.” 

Substantially  Hobbes’s  answer  is  the  basis  of  what  was 
attempted  in  the  establishment  (half  a  century  later)  of  the 
charity-schools,  the  underlying  principle  of  which  was : 

“God  bless  the  Squire  and  his  relations. 

And  keep  us  edl  in  our  proper  stations.’’ 

The  real  significance  for  Hobbes  of  the  school  is  that  the 
propagandist-teacher  in  his  political  direction  should  be  there 
supreme.  To  Hobbes  the  minds  of  the  young  students  are  “as 
yet  white  paper, ^  capable  of  any  instruction  ”  (see  Hobbes’s 
Elements  of  Law,  Tonnies’  edition,  pages  183-4).  He  holds  the 
anti-educational  view  : 

“  Children  are  not  endued  with  reekson  at  all  till^they  have  attained  the 
use  of  speech ;  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures,  for  the  possibility 
apparent  of  having  the  use  of  reekson  in  time  to  come.’’ 

Such  a  view  displays  in  all  its  bareness  Hobbes’s  entire  inability 
to  seize  upon  the  idea  of  human  development.  This  is  no  mere 
matter  of  detail.  It  cuts  to  the  heart  (if  it  has  tiny)  of  his  system. 
For  without  any  account  of  development  there  is  no  scope  for 
the  provision  for  individual,  moral  and  social  progress.  He  does, 
however,  see  clearly  the  value  of  habit.  If  children  become 
habituated  to  their  duties  of  non-resistance,  and  of  complete 
loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be,  children’s  education  for  Hobbes  will 
be  justified.  Locke  was  alert  in  developing  these  psychological 
views  of  Hobbes,  and  educationally  they  improved  enormously  in 
his  hands. 

If  we  wish  to  realise  the  degrading  tendency  of  the 
educational-social  dogmatism  of  Hobbism,  it  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
trast  the  logical  outcome  in  the  foundation  of  charity-schools  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the 

(1)  Locke  uncritically  accepted  the  idea  from  Hobbes,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment  (Thoughta  Concerning  Education.  Quick’s  edition,  page  187).  But  he  also 
realised  the  enormous  variety  amongst  children’s  minds,  which  at  once  might 
have  suggested  the  differences  of  reaction  to  the  same  instruction. 
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eighteenth  century  with  the  foundation  of  the  English  grammar- 
schools  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  quantitative  factor  is 
more  considerable,  of  course,  in  the  charity-schools;  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  qualitative  aspect.  It  is  this  very 
qualitative  factor  in  the  old  grammar-schools  and  universities 
which  Hobbes,  in  accordance  with  his  “  principles,”  w^anls  to 
see  completely  removed.  He  asks  (criticising  grammar-school  and 
university  education)  : 

“  Who  can  be  a  good  subject  to  monarchy  whose  principles  are  taken 
from  the  enemies  of  monarchy,  such  as  were  Cicero,  Seneca,  Cato,  emd  other 
politicieins  of  Rome,  and  Aristotle  of  Athens,  who  seldom  speak  of  kings 
but  as  of  wolves  and  other  ravenous  beasts  ?  ’* 

Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Hobbes  considers,  have  served 
their  purpose.  They  were  necessary  in  the  Protestant  Eeforma- 
tion 

“  for  the  detection  of  Roman  fraud  and  for  the  ejection  of  Roman  power— 
but  now  that  is  done,  and  we  have  the  Scriptures  in  English  and  preaching 
in  English,  I  see  no  groat  need  of  Latin,  Creek,  and  Hebrew.  1  should 
think  myself  better  qualified  by  understanding  well  the  languages  of  our 
neighbours,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian.” 

Thus  we  see  that  Hobbes,  in  education,  is  indeed  the  father 
of  the  anti-classical  spirit.  He  believed  (and  he  lived  in  the  age 
of  the  Great  Civil  War,  so  he  knew  what  he  was  speaking  about) 
that  the  old  grammar-school  and  university  training  gave  an  in¬ 
eradicable  stimulus  to  the  love  of  political  liberty,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such’  schools  would  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Leviathan  theories  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarch  or  a  Council 
of  State,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hobbes  was"  consistent ' 
in  conforming  to  the  Council  of  State  in  the  Commonwealth.  He 
was  clear  that  classical  training  was  iuimicable  to  Absolutism  in 
any  form. 

His  antagonism  to  classical  schools  was  mild  compared  with  his 
contempt  for  the  universities.  “The  core  of  rebellion,  as  you  have 
seen  by  this  and  read  of  other  rebellions,  are  the  universities,” 
he  says  in  Behemoth.  He  maintains  that  students  have  received 
prejudiced  opinions  from  private  and  public  teaching,  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  derived  from  Aristotle  and  others  “addicted  to  popular 
government,”  and  that  these  opinions  have  been  insinuated  by  elo¬ 
quent  “  sophistry.”  The  educational  remedy  is  that  the  “true  doc¬ 
trine  ”  should  be  clearly  set  down  and  taught  in  the  universities, 
so  that  young  men  ”  void  of  prejudice  and  whose  minds  are  yet 
a  white  paper,  would  more  easily  receive  the  same  and  after- 
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ward  teach  it  to  the  people.”  Education,  therefore,  appears  to 
Hobbes,  even  at  the  university  stage,  as  a  mode  of  propaganda 
for  political  philosophy.  It  is  not  without  some  ground  that  the 
insinuation  was  made  that  Hobbes  regarded  his  own  Leviathan 
as  a  most  suitable  book  for  the  purpose. 

The  Behemoth,  in  which  Hobbes  gives  an  account  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  should  be  read  along  with  the  Leviathan.  In 
it  Hobbes  delivers  his  whole  mind  on  the  universities  as  the 
“core  of  rebellion.”  His  disputes  later  on  with  Ward  and  Wallis 
on  university  mathematics  are  but  a  supplement,  and  chiefly 
valuable  as  reflecting  at  once  Hobbes’s  ferocity  and  feebleness 
when  confronted  by  first-rate  men.  His  loss  of  effectiveness, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  loss  of  dignity  of  style,  is  remarkable.  He 
was  only  a  skilful  disputant  when  he  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
thinking  at  leisure.  In  the  Behemoth  he  runs  riot  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Presbyterians  and  the  sectaries.  He  is  right  in  ascribing 
to  them  much  book-reading.  As  Professor  Patten  has  said,  the 
Cavaliers  were  observers,  whilst  the  Puritans  were  readers.  We 
are  therefore  prepared  to  find  that  Hobbes  restrains  none  of  his 
scorn  for  book-reading.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  if  he  had  read 
as  much  as  other  men  he  would  have  known  no  more  than  they. 
We  realise  that  Puritans  visualised  the  past  time  as  they  found  it 
in  the  Bible  and  the  distant  scenes  in  Palestine.  Every  text 
bristled  with  meaning,  enlightened  by  all  the  book-learning  that 
could  be  got.  ”  Every  man,”  as  Hobbes  scornfully  declared, 
”  became  a  judge  of  religion  and  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures 
to  himself.”  Freedom  of  thought  led  to  endless  bickering,  mis¬ 
understanding,  clouding  of  truth,  and  obstinacy.  Hobbes,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Behemoth,  is  a  thorough  sceptic  as  to  the  good  of 
liigher  education  of  a  humanist  type. 

His  descriptions  of  the  Presbyterians  deserve  close  study,  and 
not  alone  for  their  antagonism  to  university  studies.  To  sum¬ 
marise  Hobbes’s  view  :  The  Presbyterian  ministers  brought  their 
divinity  from  the  universities ;  whence  also  Puritan  gentlemen 
brought  their  politics.  The  chief  leaders  were  “ambitious  ” 
ministers  and  “ambitious  ”  gentlemen,  envying  the  authority  of 
bishops,  whom  they  thought  less,  learned  and  wise  than  them¬ 
selves.  Preachers  went  through  the  English  market-places,  a^ 
preaching  friars  used  to  do,  got  their  doctrines  ”  liked  ”  and  their 
persons  “admired.”  They  “framed”  their  countenances  and 
gesture,  their  enunciation  of  prayer  and  sermon,  and  “used  the 
Scripture  phrase  ”  (whether  understood  by  the  people  or  not)  “as 
that  no  tragedian  in  the  world  could  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
right  godly  man  better  than  these  did.”  The  “vehemence  of 
their  voice  ”  and  “forced  ”  gesture  and  looks  “were  intended  ” 
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as  tokens  of  zeal  to  God.  By  their  a^itacks  on  Eoman  Catholics 
they  conciliated  the  people,  so  that 

“  hy  receding  further  from  Popery  than  they  did  they  might  with  glory  to 
themselvea  leave  a  suspicion  on  the  bishops,  as  men  not  yet  well  purged  from 
idolatry." 

Before  sermons  their  prayer  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extempore,  as 
if  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God — hence  came  a  dislike  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  which  is  a  set  form,  premeditated,  that 
men  might  see  to  what  they  were  to  say  “Amen.”  They  did  not 
emphatically  condemn 

“  lucrative  vices  of  men  of  trade  or  handicraft,  e.g.,  feigning,  l5nng,  cozening, 
hypocrisy,  or  other  uncharitableness,  except  want  of  charity  to  their 
pastors  and  the  faithful.” 

And  so  on. 

In  spite  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen’s  apology  for  Hobbes’s  “one¬ 
sidedness,”  we  may  think  Hobbes  goes  too  far  for  our  patience 
in  his  unrelieved  attacks  on  the  Puritans.  Hobbes  joined  with 
his  educational  suggestions  the  social  doctrine  of  equality,  which 
can  always  be  applied  to  the  detriment  of  the  educated  classes 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  monotonous  mediocrity  of  the 
masses.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  educational  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  Hobbes  are  precisely  of  the  type  of  his 
general  psychology ,  which  furnishes  so  many  specimens  of  the 
”  pathological  ”  kind.  Professor  Patten’s  judgment  (in  his 
Development  of  English  Thought)  seems  not  unjustified.  Hobbes’s 

“  definitions  of  virtues  and  motives,  when  a  little  more  expanded  and 
concretely  applied,  become  parodies  on  the  Piuntan  character.” 

They  are  also  indirectly  parodies  on  the  universities  which  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  of  the  Puritans,  and  especially  of  their  leaders. 
Hobbes’s  human  psychology  in  the  Leviathan  and  in  Human 
Nature  is  the  same  psychology  as  is  given  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  his  Behemoth.  Put  in  another  way,  Hobbes  was  doing  in  the 
calmness  of  philosophical  prose  in  the  Leviathan  what  Samuel 
Butler  did  in  poetical  bombast,  in  his  Hudihras,  satirising  the 
Presbyterians  by  studied  exaggeration. 

And  yet,  in  the  long  life  of  a  nonagenarian,  Thomas  Hobbes 
had  not  always  shown  the  C5mical  attitude  towards  his  fellow- 
beings.  Bayle  says  “he  was  frank,  civil,  and  communicative,  a 
good  friend.”  There  is  one  excellent  instance  of  his  strength 
and  quality  of  friendship.  When  he  translated  Thucydides  in 
1629  he  could  write  generously  to  his  pupil  of  the  latter’s  father, 
showing  that  Hobbes  as  yet  had  not  developed  the  views  of  human 
nature,  founded  on  egotism,  which  characterise  the  Leviathan. 
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Of  Sir  Wm.  Cavendish  Hobbes  writes  : 

“  There  was  not  £iny  who  more  really,  and  less  for  glory’s  sake,  favoured 
those  that  studied  liberal  arts  liberally  than  my  lord,  your  father,  did ; 
nor  in  whose  house  a  man  should  less  need  the  imiversity  than  in  his.  .  .  . 
He  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  benefit  his  country,  but  such  zeal  eia  took 
no  fire  either  from  faction  or  ambition  ...  in  his  friendships  he  conversed 
with  an  openness  of  heart  that  had  no  other  guard  than  his  own  integrity 
and  that  nil  conscire." 

It  is  in  sucb  a  passage  we  recognise  that  Hobbes  is  really 
human.  But  all  the  more,  from  the  experiences  of  the  Civil 
War,  we  are  driven  to  think  that  the  human  nature  described  in 
the  Leviathan  is  a  skit  on  the  Puritans,  for  though  in  twenty- 
two  years  he  gathered  much  bitterness  and  scorn,  yet  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  Sir  Wm.  Cavendish’s  death  Hobbes  expresses 
pathetically  his  continued  realisation  of  the  loss  of  his  old  patron. 
So  he  knew,  if  some  later  readers  of  the  Leviathan  do  not,  that 
the  cynical  selfishness  ascribed  to  mankind  was  only  partially 
true,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  often  singularly  lacking  in  any  perspective  of  human  values 
in  his  own  life  and  in  his  view  of  that  of  others.  He  would  say, 
“Homo  sum;  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto,”  so  far  as  to 
include  his  own  frailties.  Aubrey  mentions  the  fact  that  Hobbes 
had  himself  asserted  that  he  had  been  drunk  in  his  life  a  hundred 
times,  “  which,”  adds  Aubrey,  ”  considering  his  great  age,  did 
not  amount  to  above  once  a  year.”  What  with  his  “philosophy  ” 
and  with  his  nonageneity,  Hobbes  had  become  a  great  institution 
in  England  in  his  advancing  years,  and  most  writers  have  made 
great  allowances  for  him  as  a  “  character  ’  ’  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term. 

No  doubt  Hobbes  thought  his  whole  system  eminently  reason¬ 
able.  He  is  none  the  less  mediaeval  in  thinking  that  his  political 
reasoning,  or  the  results  of  it,  can  be  dumped  down  on  pupils,  ex 
cathedrA,  by  teachers.  Yet  his  own  views  were  only  developed  by 
the  concentrated  reasoning  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  How 
unable,  with  all  his  intellectual  experience,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  which  had  given  him  so  large  a  measure 
of  brains,  of  opportunity  for  quiet  seclusion  and  leisure  for  con¬ 
tinued  thought,  of  association  and  discussion  with  some  of  the 
finest  and  ablest  minds  of  the  age,  at  home  and  abroad — how 
unable  was  even  he  to  enter  completely  into  the  reasonings, 
better  than  his  own,  of  mathematicians,  he  has  shown  by  his 
own  writings.  The  power  of  grasping  rationally  other  points  of 
view  than  one’s  own  requires  training  by  a  long  course  of  pre¬ 
parative  studies  and  experience.  And  it  is  precisely  this  process 
of  preparatory  rational  understanding  of  life  and  thought  arising 
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in  common  between  the  teachers’  and  the  students’  own  stage  of 
experience  which  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  provide  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Students  may  or  may  not,  in  the  result, 
be  able  to  take  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  or  other  speculative  efforts  in 
their  stride  at  the  right  stage  of  intellectual  discipline,  but  the 
acceptance  of  its  results  by  conviction  of  their  sound  reason  is 
the  only  course  which  could  consistently  satisfy  a  man  who  laid 
such  stress  on  logic,  on  mathematics,  on  trains  of  thought,  and 
on  reason.  Educationally,  therefore,  Hobbes  commits  the  almost 
inconceivable  error,  in  such  a  trained  thinker,  of  supposing  that 
pupils  and  students  can  absorb  mechanically  into  their  minds  a 
system  of  thought  for  which  they  have  received  the  unspeakably 
trivial  training  of  passionate  (as  he  would  call  it)  emphasis  on 
Scripture  texts  or  ofi&cial  political  dogmatism.  His  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  his  favourite  geometry  ought  to  have 
revealed  to  him  that  the  mind  requires  experiential  preparation 
before  it  realises  the  need  or  value  of  any  subject  or  of  any  system 
of  thought  in  any  subject.  And  yet  his  child  psychology  begins 
by  the  denial  of  reason  to  the  child  and  the  exclusion  of  school 
opportunities  for  development  later  by  means  of  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  by  which  he  himself  has  become  the  thinker  he  is.  Education¬ 
ally,  at  any  rate,  he  has  not  emerged  out  of  medimvalism ,  and  so 
self-centred  is  he  that  he  fails  to  see  the  necessity  of  others  being 
trained  to  reason  if  only  to  give  his^  own  speculative  propaganda  a 
chance.  The  error  is  all  the  more  radical  the  more  rational  he 
considers  his  system  to  be. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  invincible  perversity,  or  even  because 
of  it,  there  is  much  force  in  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor’s  epigram¬ 
matic  remark  on  Hobbes  :  “  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  Hobbes’s 
real  genius  is  that  his  worst  errors  are  so  much  more  instructive 
than  the  truths  of  lesser  men.” 


Foster  Watson. 


BKITAIN’S  FUTUKE  AERIAL  NAVY. 

The  British  Empire  has  been  built  up  and  maintained  by  sea 
power,  and  must  therefore  investigate  the  possibilities  of  any 
new  devices  that  are  developed  by  science  if  such  developments 
can  be  turned  to  warlike  uses,  either  as  auxiliaries  or  otherwise 
to  that  sea  pow'er.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  security  can  be 
maintained. 

It  is  intended  to  show  how  the  development  of  long-range  air¬ 
ships  may,  within  a  measurable  time,  not  only  take  the  place  of 
the  Navy’s  auxiliary  vessels,  but  even  supersede  a  floating  navy 
altogether,  and  thus  render  the  latter  as  obsolete  as  Nelson’s 
wooden  ships. 

To  provide  a  proper  basis  for  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
the  developments  of  airships  from  their  inception  ;  briefly  explain 
their  construction;  and,  at  the  same  time,  investigate  some 
of  the  more  important  disasters^  together  with  the  remedies  that 
are  being  introduced  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  It  should  then  be 
possible  to  visualise  the  capacity  of  the  new  vessels  that  science 
can  build  to-day,  and  study  their  effect  upon  naval  strategy  and 
tactics. 

The  Development  of  the  Rigid  Airship. 

Aircraft  to-day  are  divided  into  two  main  classes — heavier  thaH 
air  and  lighter  than  air.  The  heavier  than  air  craft  comprise 
aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  helicopters,  etc.  This  type  of  vessel  can¬ 
not  remain  in  the  air  unless  the  engines  are  in  operation,  and 
consequently  is  unlike  any  other  form  of  locomotion.  Should 
their  engines  cease  to  function,  they  must  come  down  and  make 
the  best  landing  they  can  :  if  they  are  over  a  dense  jungle  or  far 
out  at  sea  the  result  is  disaster.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  ship 
which  would  sink  unless  its  engines  were  in  constant  operation. 

The  lighter  than  air  craft  comprise  free  balloons,  non-rigid, 
semi-rigid,  or  rigid  dirigibles.  They  do  not  depend  upon  their 
engines  for  support,  and  may  be  likened  to  an  ordinary  sea  vessel 
floating  upon  the  water.  If  their  engines  break  down  they  would 
have  to  be  towed  to  port  as  would  an  ocean  liner  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  they  would  not  sink  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aeroplane. 

For  any  type  of  vessel  that  can  succeed  the  present  warship 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  able  to  float  in  the  air  just  as  a  naval 
vessel  floats  in  the  water.  If  this  is  possible,  the  war  value  of 
each  type  will  depend  upon  the  comparative  radius  of  action, 
speed,  offensive  power  and  defensive  capacity. 
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As  at  present  constructed  the  aeroplane  does  not  comply  with 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  being  able  to  float  in  its  own 
medium,  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
lighter-than-air  type. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Eigid  Airship. 

Eoger  'Bacon  (1214-94)  conceived  the  idea  of  a  hollow  globe 
made  of  very  thin  metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  which 
would  float  on  the  atmosphere  like  a  ship  on  water.  From  that 
date  onwards  the  same  idea  was  suggested  by  various  men, 
notably  Albert  of  Saxony  in  1366  and  Francis  Mendoza  in  1600. 
The  first  practical  experiment  was  that  by  Montgolfier  (1740- 
1810),  and,  on  June  6th,  1783,  a  balloon  filled  with  hot  air  rose 
to  a  considerable  height  and  travelled  for  IJ  miles.  In  1783 
hydrogen  was  first  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hot  air  as 
being  considerably  lighter,  and  a  balloon  inflated  with  it  proved 
to  be  a  considerable  advance  on  the  hot  air. 

It  is  well  to  explain  that  the  lift  of  a  balloon  or  dirigible  ia 
solely  due  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced.  Air  weighs  roughly  IJ 
ounces  per  cubic  foot,  and  so  if  the  air  can  be  displaced  by  a  gas 
which  is  lighter  than  air,  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  gas 
and  the  air  is  the  lift  available. 

Hydrogen  is  only  one-fourteenth  the  weight  of  air,  and  so 
one  very  important  fact  emerges,  namely  that,  even  if  our 
scientists  discovered  a  gas  of  no  weight,  this  gas  could  only  be 
about  6^  per  cent,  better  than  hydrogen  in  so  far  as  lift  is 
concerned.  This  defines  one  limit  to  development. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Montgolfier  flew  another 
balloon  which  rose  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  and  travelled  two 
miles.  The  load  consisted  of  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  and 
these  were  the  first  authentic  aerial  travellers.  The  first  human 
being  to  ascend,  about  a  month  later,  was  de  Eozier.  In  1784  the 
first  balloon  ascent  was  made  in  England  by  Lunardi  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  before  a  crowd  of  about 
20,000  people.  An  interesting  anecdote  as  showing  the  public 
interest  excited  by  this  event  is  that  of  a  jury  who  were 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  a  criminal,  whom  they  must  have 
ultimately  condemned,  when  the  balloon  appeared,  and  to  save 
time  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  given  and  the  whole  Court  rose 
in  order  to  view  the  balloon. 

The  progress  of  balloon  construction  over  the  next  hundred 
years  was  very  meagre,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  experiments 
by  Giffard  in  1852,  and  the  principle  remained  the  same,  as  the 
balloon  only  travelled  by  being  carried  by  the  wind  and  had  no 
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method  of  propulsion  of  its  own.  One  noteworthy  development 
in  size  may  be  mentioned  when,  in  1863,  Mr.  Nadar,  a  Paris 
photographer,  constructed  a  200,000  cubic  foot  capacity  balloon 
and  carried  a  car  below  containing  a  small  printing  office,  a 
])hotographic  department,  refreshment  room  and  lavatory ;  and, 
when  ascending  for  the  first  time,  carried  thirteen  passengers. 
In  1897  Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin,  who  had  been  studying 
the  subject  for  some  years,  concentrated  on  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  dirigible  balloon  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  rigid 
airship  now  known  by  his  name  was  the  eventual  outcome. 
Count  Zeppelin  constructed  a  metal  framework  of  very  light  con¬ 
struction  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cigar.  Inside  this  metal  frame¬ 
work  he  inserted  16  or  more  balloons.  The  metal  framework  was 
then  entirely  covered  with  fabric  to  give  it  a  smooth  outer  surface, 
and  internal  combustion  engines  were  attached  to  the  hull  of  the 
vessel.  The  principle  has  remained  the  same  ever  since, 
improvements  being  due  to  developments  of  detail. 

To  indicate  the  progress  from  1900  to  1918  it  is  possible  to 
compare  Zeppelin  No.  1  with  L.Z.  71,  which  was  surrendered  to 
the  British  Government  after  the  Armistice. 

Useful 

Capacity.  Speed.  H.P.  Length.  Lift. 
Zeppelin  No.  1  ...  400,000  c.  ft.  18  m.p.h.  32  420  ft.  2  tons 

L.Z.  71  ...  ...  2,400,000  c.  ft.  77  m.p.h.  1,800  690  ft.  38  tons 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  progress  has  been  entirely  suspended, 
due  to  the  difficult  financial  conditions  in  all  countries,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  point  out  that  science  can  point  the  way  to  a  greater 
development  in  performance  in  a  new  5,000,000  cubic  foot 
capacity  ship  that  can  be  constructed  to-day  than  had  taken  place 
over  eighteen  years  of  development  work  between  the  Z.  1  and 
the  L.Z.  71. 

Leaving  the  technical  development  of  the  rigid  airship  for  a 
time,  the  British  position  will  be  investigated. 

Very  little  was  done  in  England  previous  to  the  war.  A  certain 
number  of  small  airships,  such  as  the  Beta  and  Nulli  Secundus, 
were  built,  and  the  programme  culminated  in  the  construction  of 
the  ill-fated  Mayfly,  which  broke  its  back  on  being  taken  out 
of  its  shed.  During  the  war,  however,  the  rigid  airship  was 
forcibly  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  Zeppelin  bombing  raids,  and 
when,  during  one  of  these  raids,  the  L,  33  was  brought  down 
almost  intact,  the  British  authorities  decided  to  scrap  their  own 
designs  and  to  copy  the  L.  33  as  closely  as  possible. 

It  was  clear  that  the  British  authorities  had  never  made  up 
for  the  start  the  Germans  had,  and  the  L.  33,  although  a  rela¬ 
tively  old  German  design,  was  far  ahead  of  British  practice. 

L*  2 
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Following  Oil  this  policy,  the  R.  33,  R.  34,  and  other  British 
vessels  were  built,  being  faithful  copies  of  the  German  vessels. 
Until  the  end  of  the  war  that  was  as  far  as  the  British  effort 
carried  development.  It  may  be  said  that  no  new  ground  was 
broken.  After  the  Armistice,  however,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  various  details.  The  mooring  mast  was  invented  and 
proved  successful.  This  was  a  big  advance,  from  a  warlike 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of  commercial  aviation. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  mooring  mast  all  airships  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  a  shed  before  a  flight  and  put  back  into  the  shed 
after  completion  of  the  cruise.  This  had  two  defects  :  (1)  that 
the  ship  could  only  be  taken  out  or  put  in  during  a  dead  calm ; 
(2)  that  as  many  as  300  to  400  men  were  required  to  perform 
the  operation. 

From  a  naval  or  military  point  of  view  this  rendered  the  air¬ 
ship  practically  useless.  For  instance,  suppose  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Grand  Fleet,  wirelessed  for  an  airship  to  carry  out  a 
reconnaissance  operation,  just  as  he  would  order  a  light  cruiser 
squadron  to  carry  out  a  search.  The  order  might  not  be  able  to 
be  obeyed  for  several  days  if  it  was  at  all  windy,  consequently 
the  operational  value  of  airships  was  so  unreliable  that  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  in  addition  to  a  defect  of 
this  nature  militating  against  keeping  to  a  regular  schedule,  there 
was  the  enormous  cost  of  keeping  a  gang  of  300  to  400  men  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  housing  the  airship. 

The  mooring  mast  can  be  likened  to  a  jetty  or  pier  to  which  an 
ocean  liner  makes  fast.  It  consists  of  a  tower  about  200  feet  high 
fitted  with  lifts,  etc.,  and  to  it  the  airship  is  made  fast  by  the 
nose.  The  airship  is  free  to  swing  round  the  mast,  just  as  a 
ship  can  swing  round  an  anchor.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
how  great  an  advance  was  thus  rendered  possible,  as  not  only 
was  the  number  of  men  required  to  make  an  airship  fast  cut 
down  from  300  to  6,  but  a  vessel  could  be  attached  to  and  leave 
from  a  mast  in  a  40-miles- per-hour  gale. 

PuLHAM  Experiments. 


No.  of  days  mast  was  occupied 
Flights  carried  out  ... 

Night  landings  at  mast 

The  progress  made  in  repairing  and  overhauling  an  airship  at 
the  mooring  mast  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  out , 
which  included  the  following  minor  repairs 


Feb.  2nd  to  April  1st  to 
March  31st.  Jime  7th.  Total. 
46  66  111 

23  27  60 

1  3  4 
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Repairs  to  bow  structure  ...  ...  ...  6  days. 

Repairs  to  mooring  wire...  ...  ...  ...  1  day. 

Engine  changed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  days. 

Qasbag  changed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  ,, 

New  propeller  fitted  ...  ...  ...  ...  6  „ 

These  developments  show  that  it  is  now  possible  to  consider  the 
shed  as  a  dock  and  only  to  dock  the  vessel  every  three  or  six 
months. 

A  further  development  in  using  hydrogen  with  the  engine  fuel 
has  increased  the  range  of  a  vessel  by  30  to  40  per  cent,  with  the 
same  weight  of  fuel  carried. 

Present  Position. 

The  present  state  of  the  airship  question  in  England  as  given 
in  the  official  Air  Ministry  publication  on  Civil  Aviation  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  tirgent  need  for  economy  made  it  impossible  for  the  Air  Ministry 
to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  development  of  airships  at  home  and 
the  provision  of  bases  overseas,  and  therefore  it  was  announced  in  a 
communiqu6  dated  May  Slat,  1921,  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
suspend  all  airship  activity  as  from  August  1st.  At  the  same  time  details 
were  given  of  the  materials  and  facilities  which  would  be  available  for 
any  British  companies  which  were  prepared  to  come  forward  to  operate 
the  existing  airships  for  commercial  purposes.  A  number  of  schemes  for 
taking  over  the  airships  in  accordance  with  this  offer  were  submitted  to 
the  Air  Ministry,  but,  as  they  involved  the  Government  in  further  liability^ 
could  not  be  accepted. 

“  The  question  of  the  development  of  air  communications  within  the 
Empire  was,  however,  considered  by  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers 
and  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions  and  India, 
held  in  London  in  June- August,  1921,  and  the  potentialities  of  airships 
for  speeding  up  communications  between  the  various  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country  were  recognised.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  no  steps 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  existing  airships,  airship 
stations,  and  material  until  the  various  Prime  Ministers  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  their  Governments  as  to  whether  contributions 
should  be  made  towards  the  commercial  operation  of  Imperial  airship 
services.  Pending  their  decision,  steps  have  been  taken  to  sling  the  various 
airships,  store  material,  and  reduce  personnel  at  the  airship  stations  to 
care  and  maintenance  parties.” 

The  result  of  the  consultations  between  the  Dominion 
Premiers  and  their  Parliaments  was  not  satisfactory.  India, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  eventually  replied  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  participate  owing  to  the  financial  stringency,  and 
Australia  was  the  only  Dominion  giving  a  favourable  reply. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  programme  put  forward  at  the 
Dominion  Conference  was  for  an  Imperial  Service  and  not  for 
a  subsidy  given  to  a  commercial  company.  The  total  anticipated 
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expenditure  for  a  period  of  five  years  was  over  £10,000,000,  No 
allowance  was  made  for  receipts.  On  the  failure  of  this  project 
the  Home  Government  published  an  offer  to  the  effect  that  all 
airships,  airship  material,  and  bases  would  be  transferred  to  any 
commercial  group  that  came  forward. 

No  responsible  offer  was  made  and  it  was  decided  to  transfer 
all  airships,  etc.,  to  the  Disposals  Board  on  March  31st,  1922. 
So  ended  the  original  idea  for  an  Imperial  Airship  Service. 

Almost  at  the  last  minute,  on  March  27th,  Commander  Burney 
made  a  definite  offer  to  the  Home  Government  to  take  over  all 
airships,  etc.,  and  to  inaugurate  a  bi-weekly  service  to  India 
and  a  weekly  service  to  Australia,  subject  to  a  contingent  guar¬ 
antee  of  interest  from  the  Governments  concerned  of  £171,000 
a  year.  That  this  offer  was  one  that  merited  serious  consideration 
was  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  co-operation  of  two  of  the 
largest  industrial  organisations  in  the  Empire  (Messrs.  Vickers, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Shell  Transport  and  Trading  Co.)  had  been  secured. 
Negotiations  have  been  proceeding  between  Commander  Burney 
and  the  Government  ever  since,  and  on  May  11th  the  Air  Council 
informed  Commander  Burney  as  follows  : 

“  The  Air  Council  has  had  under  further  consideration  your  latest 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  line  of  airships  to  India 
and  to  Australia,  and  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Air  Council  the  scheme  as  now  put  forward  by  you  constitutes  a 
notable  advance  upon  any  other  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  airships  in 
connection  with  the  Imperial  communications  which  has  previously  been 
submitted  to  the  Air  Council. 

“  They  further  consider  that,  with  certain  additions  given  below,  the 
scheme  offers  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  operate  the  ships  satis¬ 
factorily  between  India  and  this  country  subject  to  definite  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  any  undertaking  involving  the  regular  use  of  airships 
as  a  means  of  communication  must  necessarily  be  of  a  highly  speculative 
nature,  especially  from  the  contunercial  point  of  view. 

“1.  The  number  of  new  airships  to  be  provided  to  be  increased  from 
five  to  six. 

“  2.  An  airship  base  complete  with  an  airship  shed,  and  the  necessary 
plant,  to  be  erected  in  India. 

“  The  Air  Council  are  at  this  stage  unable  to  make  any  statement 
regarding  the  financial  eispect  of  the  scheme.” 

It  is  imperative  to  notice  the  changed  position.  For  the  first 
time  experts  considered  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
making  a  self-supporting  commercial  enterprise — very  different 
from  a  national  expenditure  of  £10,000,000. 

Commander  Burney’s  proposals  include  the  construction  of 
5,000,000  cubic  foot  airships  having  a  displacement  of  150  tons, 
and,  due  to  various  inventions  and  developments,  it  is  claimed 
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that  these  vessels  will  be  able  to  keep  to  a  scheduled  time-table  of 
75  m.p.h.,  carrying  46  tons  of  passengers  and  cargo. 

Several  factors  had  contributed  not  only  to  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  in  some  cases  actual  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  latest  British  airship,  the  R.d8,  disposed  of  to  the 
American  Government,  had  recently  exploded  in  mid-air  with  a 
loss  of  over  30  ofi&cers  and  men,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
Roma,  a  semi-rigid  type  of  ship  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  had  also  come  to  grief  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  The 
prevailing  public  opinion  was  that  airships  were  “no  good” — 
they  were  too  dangerous. 

Human  progress  in  scientific  attainments  seems  fated  to  re¬ 
ceive  setbacks  of  this  nature,  and  no  amount  of  argument  will 
remove  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  once  it  is  strongly 
formed — only  actual  results  count,  and  rightly  so. 

That  the  officials  responsible  for  our  fighting  forces  should  be 
influenced  by  uninformed  opinion  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Commander  Burney  put  forward  reasons  for  anticipating  that 
the  defects  that  caused  these  accidents  could  be  eliminated  in 
future  designs,  and  it  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Air  Council 
and  the  Admiralty  that  both  strongly  recommended  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  this  Imperial  airship  project.  In  passing,  it  is  well 
to  give  the  reasons  of  these  disasters  : 

U.38.  “On  the  third  trial  flight  of  this  airship  on  July  17  and  18, 
when  attempting  to  make  full  speed  on  four  engines,  the  hull  structure 
started  to  fracture  in  several  places.  The  engines  were  immediately 
stopped  and  further  damage  averted.  She  was  then  flown  slowly  back 
to  her  base  and  landed  without  further  incident.  In  conference  it  w’as 
decided  to  strengthen  the  ship  throughout  the  under  side  of  the  parallel 
body ;  that  is  from  frame  four  forward  to  frame  nine  aft  (she  had  fifteen 
main  frames).  After  the  completion  of  this  strengthening  various  tests 
were  carried  out  by  a  further  flight  and  on  rudder  trials,  with  the  ship 
running  at  a  speed  of  64  knots,  the  ship’s  structure  failed  between  frames 
nine  and  ten  (the  strengthening  was  only  carried  back  as  far  as  frame  9) 
and  completely  separated  into  two  parts.  The  gasoline  leads  were  severed 
and  a  fire  started  in  the  after  end  of  the  forward  portion  almost  at  the 
moment  of  fractiire.’’ 

From  all  the  evidence  it  appears  that  this  airship  was  weak 
structurally,  and  that  the  rapid  movements  of  the  rudders  caused 
a  strain  which  the  structure  could  not  stand,  and  the  ship  frac¬ 
tured  aft  of  the  portion  which  had  been  strengthened.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  fire  was  due  to  another  defect  in  design 
— the  petrol  lead  and  the  electric  cable  lead  being  within  half 
an  inch  of  each  other,  and  consequently,  if  they  were  broken 
simultaneously,  the  spark  from  the  electric  lead  would  fire  the 
petrol.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  foremost  part 
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of  the  ship  was  the  part  on  fire,  whereas  the  after  part  of  the 
ship  did  not  catch  fire,  but  came  down  slowly  to  earth.  The 
passengers  saved  were  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

This  accident  can  be  paralleled  to  those  occurring  in  the  early 
turbine  destroyers,  when  the  Cobra  and  Viper  broke  their  backs 
in  the  North  Sea  and  sank  with  great  loss  of  life.  The  Roma 
disaster  was  very  similar.  The  American  Government  had  re¬ 
cently  purchased  this  ship  from  the  Italians,  and  she  had  passed 
all  her  trials  satisfactorily  in  Italy.  On  arrival  in  America  it  was 
thought  that  a  considerable  improvement  in  performance  could 
be  obtained  by  substituting  more  powerful  American  engines  for 
the  Italian  engines  then  installed.  Accordingly,  new  engines 
were  installed,  and  the  accident  occurred  when  carrying  out  a 
full  speed  trial.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ship  was  being 
driven  Cv/nsiderably  above  her  designed  speed.  Due  to  abnormal 
stresses,  the  elevator  control  failed,  and  the  ship  was  left  with 
the  helm  down,  and  was  driven  towards  the  ground.  Owing,  no 
doubt,  to  lack  of  experience,  the  full  speed  trial  was  being 
carried  out  in  a  dangerous  manner,  the  ship  being  not  even  one 
ship’s  length  from  the  ground,  and  accordingly  there  was  no  air 
room  in  the  event  of  any  defect  becoming  manifest.  The  engines 
were  immediately  shut  off,  and  even  then  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  great  damage  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  of 
striking  a  high  tension  electric  cable  carrying  some  2,500  volts 
and  thus  getting  a  spark  right  through'  the  hydrogen. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  disasters  were  due 
to  faulty  design  and  lack  of  experience.  Turning  to  the  other 
side,  we  have  a  record  of  the  L.14,  a  German  vessel  built  be¬ 
tween  1914-15,  which  was  flown  550,000  miles  without  mishap 
and,  previously  to  the  R.S8  disaster,  a  record  of  2,500,000  miles 
flown  by  British  airships  without  a  major  accident.. 

Contrary  to  prevailing  opinion,  petrol  is  the  most  serious  danger 
and  not  hydrogen.  As  far  as  can  be  investigated,  90  per  cent, 
of  the  fires  and  resultant  explosions  of  airships  have  been  due 
to  petrol.  In  the  new  designs  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  petrol 
and  use  a  heavier  oil,  and  it  is  proposed  to  encase  the  hydrogen 
inside  an  envelope  of  non-inflammable  gas. 

During  and  since  the  war  many  technical  difi&culties  have  been 
overcome,  but  a  vessel  has  not  yet  been  constructed  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  various  improvements. 

Capabilities  of  New  Vessels. 

It  is  now  possible  to  build  a  ship  of  5,000,000  cubic  feet  capa¬ 
city  which  would  result  in  increased  performance,  larger  radius 
of  action  and  useful  load  and  a  much  higher  speed.  A  vessel  of 
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this  type  would  be  roughly  760  ft.  long  and  110  ft.  diameter  at  its 
maximum  girth,  and  would  have  a  lift  of  not  less  than  82.5  tons. 
By  lift  is  meant  the  total  of  fuel,  ballast,  crew,  passengers  and 
cargo  that  can  be  carried.  For  a  cruise  of  3,000  miles  without 
refuelling  it  would,  allowing  for  contrary  winds,  have  to  carry 
25  tons  of  fuel,  and  of  this  about  13  tons  would  be  allocated  for 
the  crew,  water  ballast,  etc.  There  would  thus  remain  about 
44.5  tons  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  cargo,  passengers,  and  if  it 
was  desired  to  use  this  vessel  for  warlike  purposes  more  fuel  could, 
of  course,  be  carried  and  the  44.6  tons  mentioned  available  as 
above  would  be  encroached  upon  accordingly. 

If  375  lb.  was  allowed  per  passenger  (225  lb.  over  and  above 
the  average  weight  of  each  passenger),  207  passengers  could  be 
carried,  and  this  would  still  leave  an  allowance  for  mails  and 
extra  luggage  of  10  tons. 

If  it  was  desired  to  utilise  a  vessel  of  this  nature  for  military 
and  naval  operations,  the  whole  of  the  44^  tons  could  be  carried  in 
fuel  and  the  distance  that  could  be  flown  at  80  miles  per  hour 
would  be  just  under  12,000  miles.  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
distance  is  greater  than  that  which  any  steamship  even  at 
20  m.p.h.  could  cover  without  refuelling,  and  in  fact  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  an  airship  has  a  greater  range  of  action  at  high  speed 
than  any  mechanical  appliance  yet  devised.  As  the  fuel  required 
varies  roughly  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  the  airship  would  be 
able  to  fly  for  24,000  miles  at  40  m.p.h.  and  would  be  in  the  air 
for  600  hours  or  25  days. 

Again,  the  actual  time  on  patrol  would  be  greater,  as  there 
would  be  no  time  needed  for  refuelling,  and  furthermore  there 
would  be  the  advantage  of  visibility  from  a  height  of,  say,  2,000  ft. 
It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  for  reconnaissance  work  that  the 
airship  is  many  times  the  value  of  a  light  cruiser. 

The  possibility  of  transporting  troops,  allowing  100  lb.  per 
man  for  arms,  food,  equipment,  etc.,  by  airship  must  be  recog¬ 
nised,  as  one  airship  could  transport  2,800  troops  to,  say,  Bombay 
in  the  same  time  that  a  liner  carrying  2,500  troops  would  do  the 
same  journey. 

From  the  naval  point  of  view  the  airship  can  be  compared  with 
a  destroyer  as  the  cost  is  about  the  same ;  but  if  the  speed,  radius 
of  action,  and  offensive  armament  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  airship  possesses  many  advantages.  An  airship  could 
carry  three  fighting  aeroplanes  and  two  torpedoes,  bomh  or  poison 
gas  carrying  aeroplanes,  and  further  torpedoes  as  spares  could  be 
carried  as  with  the  destroyer.  The  weight  of  the  armament 
would  be  as  follows  : — 
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Tons. 


3  Fighting  machines  averaging  1  ton  each  '  ...  ...  ...  3 

2  Torpedo  dropping  planes  averaging  3  tons  each  ...  ...  ...  6 

8  Torpedoes  averaging  IJ  tons  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

4  Gas  attack  outfits  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

4  Bomb  attack  outfits  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Extra  personneZ  and  fittings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 


30 

leaving  14.6  tons  extra  fuel  supply  for  war  operations. 

“  The  airship  would  be  able  to  travel  6,600  miles  at  an  average  speed  of 
80  m.p.h.  or  13,000  miles  at  an  average  of  40  m.p.h.,  whereas  the  destroyer 
would  only  be  able  to  cover  2,000  miles  at  an  average  speed,  say,  of  26 
m.p.h.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  armament  of  the  airship  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  destroyer. 

“  A  most  important  function  of  the  airship  lies  in  its  capacity  to  trans¬ 
port  a  whole  squadron  of  military  fighting  planes  ready  for  action  to 
any  part  of  the  Empire  within  seven  days.  Not  only  this,  but  spare 
engines,  wings,  etc.,  can  be  transported  at  the  same  time.” 

The  fighting  value  of  the  airship  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  releasing  and  re-embarking  of  the  aeroplanes  carried.  The 
releasing  of  an  aeroplane  has  already  been  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  but  the  re-embarking  of  one  has  not  yet  been  concluded ; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  great  difficulties  will 
have  to  be  surmounted,  as  the  aerodynamic  conditions  are  the 
same  for  releasing  as  for  re-embarking.  In  this  respect  the  air¬ 
ship  differs  from  the  aircraft  carrier  in-so-far  that  the  speed  of 
the  airship  is  sufficiently  high  to  equal  the  low-flying  speed  of  the 
aeroplane,  and  both  vessels  are  in  the  same  medium — the  air — 
consequently  the  motion  of  the  surface  craft  does  not  need  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  tactical  point  of  view,  the  first  thing  is  to 
dispose  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  airship  to  the  incendiary  bullet. 
The  line  of  development  appears  to  be  the  elimination  of  petrol 
and  the  substitution  of  kerosene  or  other  similar  oil  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  non-inflammable  gas.  The  same  result  as  by  the  use 
of  a  non-inflammable  gas  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  an  outer 
envelope  filled  with  non-inflammable  gas  such  as  ammonia  or 
nitrogen.  Helium,  which  is  a  gas  of  approximately  the  same  lift 
as  hydrogen  and  non-inflammable,  has  been  produced  in  America, 
but  the  cost  for  commercial  purposes  is  too  high.  At  the  same 
time  this  gas  could  be  stored  for  war  purposes. 

In  this  respect  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
have  rejx)rted  that  a  gas  by  the  name  of  “  Currenium  ”  has  been 
produced  which  is  non-inflammable  and  about  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  helium.  The  Admiralty  and  Air  Board  must  take  a  visionary 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  They  need  not  wait  for 
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the  cheap  method  of  producing  a  non-inflammable  gas  when  a 
blanket  of  10  in.  of  nitrogen  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  hydrogen 
inside  safe  from  an  incendiary  bullet. 

An  airship  can  be  built  to-day  that  cannot  be  exploded  but 
must  be  attacked  with  bombs,  shell  fire  and  other  methods.  In 
air  fighting  height  takes  the  place  of  the  naval  gun  or  cannon. 
A  battleship  carries  a  14-in.  gun  weighing  nearly  100  tons  to 
transport  its  projectile  to  the  enemy.  An  aircraft  wants  no  gun — 
it  has  the  force  of  gravity.  In  air  fighting,  therefore,  the  height 
advantage  is  everything,  as  the  lower  aircraft  cannot  fire  its 
guns,  and  consequently  the  fighting  capacity  of  an  airship  as 
opposed  to  an  aeroplane  is  determined  by  the  climbing  capacity 
of  each  type  of  vessel.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  air¬ 
ship  can  climb  more  rapidly  than  any  aeroplane  yet  built,  and  if  it 
were  defended  by  its  own  fighting  machines  and  possessed  a  non- 
inflammable  gas  blanket,  then  it  could  not  be  destroyed  except 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  aeroplanes.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  fighting  machine  which  can  go  where  it  likes  and  as  it  likes 
irrespective  of  battleships  (costing  £6,000,000  each),  cruisers, 
destroyers,  submarines  and  mines. 

To  realise  what  this  portends,  the  question  that  must  be  asked 
is  not  what  is  the  use  of  a  battleship,  but  what  is  the  function  of 
a  navy. 

The  Naval  War  Staff  would  no  doubt  confirm  that  a  navy  exists 
to  perform  four  duties  : — 

(1)  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  mercantile  marine  belonging 
to  the  Empire  or  its  Allies. 

(2)  To  deny  the  sea  to  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy  or 
their  Allies. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  main  functions,  the  two  resulting 
functions,  viz.  : — 

(3)  To  transport  British  or  Allied  troops  by  sea  whenever  or 
wherever  required. 

(4)  To  deny  the  transport  of  troops  to  the  enemy  or  their 
Allies. 

The  above  is  the  sole  and  only  function  of  a  navy.  The  function 
of  a  navy  is  not  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy’s  fleet ;  that 
is  only  a  method  by  which  it  fulfils  the  above  four  conditions,  and 
much  confusion  results  from  loose  and  amateur  thinking  which 
does  not  differentiate  between  the  objects  to  be  attained  and  the 
method  of  attaining  those  objects. 

If  the  above  argument  is  accepted,  the  next  question  to  be 
settled  is  :  how  and  why  did  the  capital  ship  arrive  ? 
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The  capital  ship  was  built  as  being  the  embodiment  of  the 
greatest  potential  force  that  could  float  upon  the  waters,  and  all 
other  vessels  had  to  make  way  before  it  unless  they  also  were  of 
equivalent  fighting  value.  The  capital  ship  may  be  likened  to  a 
giant  making  his  way  down  a  street  peopled  by  pygmies.  All 
must  get  out  of  his  way  or  take  the  consequences.  Consequently 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  hiring  these  giants,  or,  in 
other  words,  building  these  capital  ships.  Now,  however,  one 
of  these  pygmies  has  had  the  impertinence  to  learn  to  fly,  and 
can  thus  avoid  the  giant  with  ease. 

In  short,  that  is  the  position  which  is  being  confused  at  present 
with  the  bitter  argument  of  the  bomb  versus  the  capital  ship. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  bomb  versus  capital 
ship  is  merely  an  ancillary  and,  no  doubt,  interesting  discussion 
on  a  method  of  attack,  but  the  vital  fact  which  is  nearly  always 
ignored  is  that  something  has  been  produced  that  can  go  as  and 
where  it  likes  without  regard  to  the  capital  ship  and  its 
auxiliaries. 

How  do  the  naval  staff  propose  to  deal  with  a  fleet  of  airships 
working  in  conjunction  with  flotillas  of  ocean-going  submarines? 
Both  classes  of  vessels  can  operate  without  regard  to  surface 
vessels,  and  the  airship  is  the  complement  of  the  submarine. 

During  the  late  war  the  Germans,  with  under  a  dozen  sub¬ 
marines  operating  at  one  time,  were  enabled  to  sink  shipping  at 
a  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  per  month.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
troops  were  not  prevented  from  coming  over,  and  that  the  ship¬ 
building  trade  was  just  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  wastage,  but 
the  submarines  were  blind,  slow,  and  operated  without  a 
centralised  control.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  submarines  had 
working  in  conjunction  with  them  a  fleet  of  airships.  For  in¬ 
stance,  with  a  visibility  of  20  miles  at  a  height  of  1,000ft.,  a  fleet 
of  ten  airships  of  the  type  described  could  sweep  the  ocean  at  a 
rate  of  32,000  square  miles  per  hour,  so  there  is  little  hope  of  a 
convoy  getting  across  the  Atlantic  undiscovered.  Having  picked 
up  the  convoy  the  airships  would  never  lose  them,  and  their 
course  and  speed  could  be  given  by  wireless  to  the  attendant 
submarines. 

Any  attempt  of  the  convoy  to  throw  off  the  airships  during  the 
night  by  alteration  of  course,  etc.,  would  be  doomed  to  failure, 
as,  assuming  ten  hours  of  complete  darkness,  and  that  the  convoy 
has  the  high  speed  of  fifteen  knots,  it  must  at  dawn  be  inside  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  300  miles,  or  within  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles.  The  airships  could  sweep  out  an  area  of  32,000 
miles  per  hour,  so  it  would  take  them  about  2J  hours  to  track 
down  their  quarry. 
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Not  only  would  the  convoy  be  in  danger  of  attack  from  the 
fleet  of  airships  that  actually  found  them,  but  fresh  fleets  of 
ships  could  concentrate  to  the  attack  at  a  speed  of  1,900  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Try  to  visualise  the  actual  attack.  The  airships  release  their 
fighting  planes  from  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  so 
secure  the  height  advantage  over  any  fighting  planes  sent  up 
from  the  escorting  ships.  Whilst  this  aerial  battle  is  proceeding 
the  doomed  vessels  crawling  along  at  fifteen  knots  will  be  cut 
off  from  each  other  by  aeroplanes  dropping  smoke  screens,  and 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  murder  of  the  vessels,  because  it 
can  hardly  be  anything  else,  the  torpedo-dropping  planes  will 
burst  through  the  smoke  screens  and  torpedo  the  vessels.  The 
lamed  ship  will  be  given  the  coup  de  grdce  by  the  attendant 
submarines. 

Does  the  naval  staff  think  such  a  picture  overdrawn  ?  Have  not 
experiments  shown  that  if  the  torpedo  and  the  smoke-dropping 
planes  can  be  transported  safely  to  a  point  of  attack,  they  can 
carry  out  the  attack  without  the  ships  even  seeing  the  torpedo- 
carriers  ? 

So  long  as  the  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  by  water  this 
Empire  of  ours  depends  for  its  life  on  being  able  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  its  ocean  transport.  How  can  this  be  done  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  airships? 

To-day  we  are  spending  nearly  £60,000,000  a  year  on  a  floating 
navy.  Many  naval  officers  are  profoundly  uneasy  as  to  the  result 
of  an  attack  by  aeroplanes  on  the  battle  fleet — the  aeroplanes 
carrying  torpedoes — and  it  may  he  asked  if  it  is  right  to  force 
the  Admiralty  to  give  up,  under  a  pica  of  economy,  the  airship 
branch  of  its  fighting  force  which  to-morrow  may,  and  probably 
will,  supersede  its  existing  units. 

It  is  easy  to  expand  an  existing  air  fleet  if  the  constructional 
facilities  are  available  in  the  country  as  well  as  bases  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  years  to  initiate  such  a  service  if  the 
germ  does  not  even  exist. 

Surely  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  Admiralty  should 
closely  ally  itself  to  a  commercial  development  of  an  Imperial 
mail  and  passenger  service  by  airships,  so  that  in  war  time  it 
could  not  only  take  over  the  existing  fleet  but  the  facilities  for 
expansion  would  be  existing  within  the  Empire. 

Imperial  Aspect  and  Commercial  Possibilities. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Imperial  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  such  an  airship  fleet.  The  establishment  of  such  a  service 
would  revolutionise  transport,  and  certainly  no  factor  in  com- 
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mercial  progress  has  been  of  greater  importance  than  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  assess  beforehand  in  terms  of  money  the  value 
of  greatly  increased  transport  facilities,  but  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  a  regular  airship  service  to  India  and  Australia  would  be 
worth  very  large  annual  sums  to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
The  airship  is  the  long-distance  vessel  of  the  air,  and  especially 
is  it  suited  for  long-distance  voyages  over  the  sea,  or  for  routes 
which  necessitate  land  and  sea  journeys  with  all  their  attendant 
inconveniences. 

By  its  means  London  could  be  brought  within  three  days  of 
Bombay  and  six  days  of  Australia  and  Hong  Kong.  Indeed,  no 
part  of  the  Empire  need  be  more  than  a  week  distant. 

Would  not  such  a  possibility  bring  with  it  a  great  increase  of 
Empire  settlement,  a  better  understanding  of  all  Imperial  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  defence  and  other  problems,  and  a  more  rapid, 
and  consequently  more  fruitful,  exploitation  of  the  raw  materials 
of  our  more  distant  possessions? 

Surely  it  must  make  for  stability,  as  history  has  shown  that 
the  more  communications  are  developed  the  larger  is  the  Empire 
that  can  be  controlled ;  and  the  larger  and  more  closely  knit  the 
Empire,  the  more  secure  it  will  be.  One  contributing  factor 
to  the  destruction  of  Roman  power  was  that  communications  were 
too  slow  to  allow  the  efficient  and  well-trained  Roman  legions 
to  be  rapidly  concentrated  at  any  vital  point. 

Another  consequence  of  bad  communications  was  that  the 
viceroy  or  general  in  command  of  a  large  colony  became  semi¬ 
independent,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  Roman  history  is  a  record 
of  these  viceroys  fighting  each  other  for  the  Imperial  sceptre, 
and  Gibbon  describes  how  such  a  lack  of  control  by  the  central 
authority  clearly  foretold  a  splitting  of  the  Empire  into 
fragments. 

The  'British  Empire  to-day  is  much  better  served  by  com¬ 
munications  than  was  the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  telegraph 
has  killed  distance  so  far  as  instructions  and  orders  from  the 
central  authority  are  concerned,  but  the  telegraph  does  not  give 
the  personal  touch,  it  does  not  help  the  assembly  of  our  Imperial 
conferences  of  Dominion  Premiers.  What  is  wanted  is  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  distance  for  transporting  our  governing  personalities 
in  the  same  way  as  wireless  and  the  telegraph  has  operated  for 
information. 

Merchants  who  carry  on  trade  with  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world  well  know  in  how  short  a  time  their  agents  lose  touch 
with  actual  conditions  in  this  country,  separated  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  them  by  weeks  of  travel.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  they 
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must  frequently  fail  to  seize  the  right  moment  for  effecting  a 
deal,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  bring  more  work  to  the 
manufacturers  in  England. 

The  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  visit  his  agent  in  India 
and  consult  with  him  on  the  spot  in  regard  to  marketing  his  com¬ 
modities,  so  that  they  would  satisfy  local  requirements.  Per¬ 
sonal  contact  of  this  sort  is  infinitely  superior  in  commerce  to 
the  lifeless  touch  maintained  by  the  medium  of  mutilated  and 
misunderstood  cables. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  mail  and  passenger  service  as  has 
been  outlined  should  lead  to  considerable  alterations  in  the 
shipping  world.  It  is  the  last  few  knots  which  cost  the  money 
at  sea,  and  if  the  fast  traffic  can  be  transferred  to  the  air  and 
operated  on  an  economic  and  profit-earning  basis,  the  saving 
rendered  possible  to  the  sea-borne  traffic  by  reduction  of  speed 
for  merchant  liners  should  more  than  recompense  the  loss  in 
passenger  traffic. 

Another  alteration  in  the  mail  itself  is  foreshadowed.  There 
will  be  the  express  mail  and  the  slow  mail ;  in  fact,  just  as  there 
is  an  ordinary  rate  and  a  deferred  cable  rate.  The  slow  mail, 
say,  to  India  will  probably  be  21  days  instead  of  the  present  17 
days;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  shipping 
companies  of  about  £170,000  per  annum  will  no  longer  be 
required. 

As  regards  the  fast  or  express  mail  by  airship,  a  charge  of 
about  2^d.  per  ounce  should  make  a  profit  for  any  airship  com¬ 
pany,  and  for  this  amount  a  letter  will  be  taken  from  Bombay 
to  England  in  the  same  time  that  a  deferred  cable  now  takes. 
But  as  the  charge  for  the  deferred  cable  amounts  to  lOd.  per 
word  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  great  economic  saving  to  the 
business  world. 

The  saving  of  the  mail  subsidy  will  be  gain  to  the  taxpayer,  and 
in  addition  to  this  saving  the  mail  service  will  be  improved  out 
of  all  recognition.  There  w'ill  be  no  compulsion  for  any  person 
to  send  by  the  express  mail,  as  there  is  the  option  of  sending  by 
the  slow  mail,  the  time  taken  in  the  two  services  being,  fast  mail 
three  days  and  slow  mail  twenty-one  days  (London-Bombay). 
The  difference  in  cost  will  be  about  2Jd.  per  ounce.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  number  of  letters  sent  per  head  of  the  population  has 
increased  as  follows  : — 1839,  three  ;  1840,  seven ;  1872,  twenty- 
eight  ;  1882,  thirty-five.  The  post  has  developed  from  a  luxury 
into  a  social  and  commercial  necessity,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  in  any  country  furnishes  a  fair  index  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  country’s  advancement. 
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It  seems  permissible  to  assume  that  the  saving  in  time  will 
mean  a  definite  increase  in  business  turnover,  and  that  such  a 
service  must  expand  the  mail  order  and  other  classes  of  trade. 
Shops  like  Harrod’s,  Selfridge’s,  and  Eeville’s  will  be  enabled  to 
send  goods  to  customers  within  a  radius  of  5,000  miles,  and,  even 
at  this  great  distance,  it  will  be  possible  for  such  traders  to  com¬ 
plete  their  sale  within  a  week  of  their  customer  sending  the 
order. 

One  more  vision  is  opened  up.  With  such  a  means  of  transport 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  real  Imperial  Parliament.  Elected 
representatives  from  Canada,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa 
would  be  enabled  to  sit  in  an  Imperial  House  of  Commons.  Such 
a  possibility  has  never  been  within  the  realms  of  practicability 
before,  as  the  representatives  would  have  been  so  far  away  and 
so  out  of  touch  as  to  make  it  undesirable  and  dangerous  to 
attempt.  Australia,  with  the  facilities  given  by  the  proposed 
service,  would  be  closer  to  London  than  was  Edinburgh  before 
the  coming  of  the  railway.  The  cost  of  travel  by  airship  would 
be  less  than  that  of  existing  steamship  fares,  and  personal 
luggage  (three  suit  cases)  would  be  carried  free  of  charge.  The 
airships  would  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  passenger  travel,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  their  chief  field  of  usefulness  will  be  found 
in  business  life. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
whether  the  airship  or  the  aeroplane  is  the  more  commercial 
proposition,  and  in  this  respect  there  are  certain  fundamental 
conditions  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature  which  determine  the 
cost  of  running  tihese  two  classes  of  air  vessels.  Firstly,  the 
power  required  to  drive  a  large  aeroplane  through  the  air  at,  say, 
80  miles  per  hour  is  three  times  that  required  for  a  150-ton 
airship,  ton  for  ton.  Accordingly  the  cost  of  fuel  is  three  times 
as  much  for  an  aeroplane  as  compared  with  that  o£  an  airship. 
Secondly,  the  proportion  of  useful  load  carried  by  an  airship  is 
about  twice  that  of  an  aeroplane,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  cost  in 
fuel  for  useful  weight  carried  is  six  times  as  much  for  an  aero¬ 
plane  as  for  an  airship. 

In  regard  to  capital  cost,  the  actual  constructional  cost  of  an 
aeroplane  as  compared  with  an  airship  should  be  approximately 
the  same  per  ton  of  material  used.  Since  the  useful  load  carried 
by  airship  is  twice  that  of  an  aeroplane  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
structional  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  for  useful  weight  carried 
the  capital  cost  of  the  airship  is  half  that  of  the  aeroplane. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  that  for  a 
given  load  carried  by  airship  the  cost  is  between  one-sixth  to 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  by  aeroplane,  and  it  is  therefore  uneconomic 
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to  inaugurate  a  mail  service  by  aeroplanes  when  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  a  commercial  proposition  to  use  airships.  The 
Empire  wants  a  rapid  and  Imperial  mail  and  passenger  service, 
but  it  wants  it  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  not  on  a  basis  of 
permanent  reliance  on  Imperial  taxes. 

Methods  of  Attainment. 

Assuming  that  it  is  imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
that  the  development  of  airships  must  be  proceeded  with,  it  is 
tlien  necessary  to  consider  what  the  cost  of  such  a  development 
would  be.  There  are  three  main  ways  in  which  airships  could 
be  developed  : — 

(1)  By  the  fighting  services  for  war  purposes. 

(2)  By  a  Government  Department,  such  as  the  Post  Office, 

as  an  Imperial  and  semi-commercial  service  ;  and 

(3)  'By  a  commercial  company  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  first  alternative  would  involve  an  addition  to  the  Estimates 
of  somewhere  about  ^62 ,000,000  annually,  and  this,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  would  be  a  dead  weight  of  expenditure  which  would  bring 
nothing  tangible  in  return. 

Owing  to  the  present  financial  situation  the  Cabinet  have  de¬ 
finitely  decided  that  the  first  alternative,  on  the  grounds  of 
expense,  is  out  of  the  question,  so  the  two  remaining  questions 
are  left  to  be  considered. 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  this  country  against  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  indulging  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  this  prejudice  is  well  founded.  The 
telephone  service  was  paying  well  in  the  hands  of  a  private  com¬ 
pany,  but  since  it  has  been  acquired  by  Government  not  only  has 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  fallen  off,  but  the  State  has  to  face  a 
very  heavy  yearly  loss. 

The  third  and  last  alternative  is  therefore  left  as  being  the 
cheapest  manner  in  which  the  Empire  can  develop  its  airship 
service.  The  only  way  to  make  airships  self-supporting  is  for 
them  to  be  maintained  by  a  commercial  company  working  for  a 
profit.  ,i 

As  to  the  development  of  airships  themselves,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  within  a  few  years  the  British  Empire  will  be  forced 
to  develop  them  from  the  standpont  of  aglf-protettion.  If  the 
airship  problem  is  given  up  to-day  it  will  mean  an  eventual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  many  millions  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  design  ships  equal  to  our  competitors,  who  will  have  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  development  whilst  the  British  have  been  lying 
dormant. 
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A  commercial  company  will,  in  any  event,  be  spending  a 
million  or  more  a  year  in  keeping  England  abreast  of  airship 
development,  and  with  successful  commercial  exploitation.  The 
airship  fleet  would  expand  inevitahly  to  many  times  the  size  that 
would  be  financially  possible  on  an  Air  Ministry  or  Admiralty 
vote,  and  would  be  by  so  much  the  more  valuable  to  the  Empire 
in  emergency. 

Ih  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider  the  history  of  our 
mercantile  marine.  In  the  old  days  the  East  Indian  merchant¬ 
man  was  a  trader  in  peace  time  and  a  war  vessel  in  war  time. 
Similarly  an  airship  can  he  self-supporting  on  a  commercial  basis 
in  peace  time  and  be  used  for  war  purposes  in  war  time. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  for  an  air  service  the 
equivalent  of  the  harbours  and  dockyards  of  a  naval  force  must 
be  esta>blished  all  over  the  world  in  the  shape  of  sheds,  gas 
plants,  mooring  masts,  etc.  This  will  entail  a  very  large  capital 
expenditure,  with  an  additional  yearly  charge  of  many  millions, 
and  unless  this  is  a  self-supporting  proposition  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  will  have  to  he  found  hy  the  National 
Exchequer. 

From  whichever  angle  the  position  is  viewed,  one  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way 
in  which  the  security  of  the  Empire  can  be  secured  is  to  procure 
the  development  of  airships  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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The  flood  of  honours  which  spreads  over  the  land  at  each 
successive  New  Year  and  King’s  Birthday  is  so  broad  and  deep 
that  many  Conservative  writers — particularly  when  a  Liberal 
Administration  is  in  office — are  wont  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a 
new  phenomenon,  and  as  specially  characteristic  of  their  bogey 
“Democratic  Government.”  The  author  of  “  Musings  without 
Method  ”  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  that  stern  and  incorrigible 
Tory,  can  hardly  find  words  strong  enough — even  in  his  full 
vocabulary — to  characterise  it  adequately :  and  the  brilliant 
journalist  who  provides  such  pungent  and  ironic  leaders  for  the 
Morning  Post  looks  back  with  a  sad  longing  to  the  good  old  days 
when  merit  was  the  only  path  to  honour,  and  when  a  Prime 
Minister  never  dreamt  of  securing,  or  rewarding,  political 
adherents  by  a  baronetcy  or  a  peerage. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  be  told  by  these  stern  critics 
of  Democracy  and  its  evils  when  it  was  that  these  “  good  old 
days  ”  did  in  fact  exist.  Baronetcies  have,  of  course,  only  been 
known  since  the  time  of  James  I.,  who  invented  them  with  the 
express  object  of  finding  money  for  his  necessities  :  but  the 
peerage  of  England  is  an  old  institution.  The  peerage  shows  two 
very  distinctly  differentiated  stages,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  Norman  and  Plantagenet  times  the 
baronies  were  the  reward  of  valour  in  war,  or  boldness  in  pre¬ 
datory  violence.  They  were  not  bought  by  money,  for,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  but  they 
were  bestowed  on  royal  favourites  as  a  price  for  the  military 
support  of  their  holders.  When  the  Wars  had  oome  to  an  end 
the  old  peerage  had  disappeared.  Then  came  the  reconstruction 
of  the  peerage,  a  process  that  has  gone  on  continuously  down  to 
the  present  time. 

On  that  process  Disraeli  has  written  with  rare  insight  and 
frankness  : 

“  I  never  heard  of  a  peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.  The  real  old  families 
of  this  country  are  to  be  found  among  the  peasantry.  The  gentry,  too, 
may  lay  some  claim  to  old  blood.  ...  I  can  point  you  out  Saxon  families 
in  this^country  who  can  trace  their  pedigrees  beyond  the  Conquest.  I 
know  of  some  Norman  gentlemen  whose  fathers  undoubtedly  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  But  a  peer  with  an  ancient  lineage  is  to  me  a  novelty. 
No,  no  !  the  thirty  years  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  freed  us  from  those 
gentlemen.  I  take  it  that  after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury  a  Norman  baron 
was  almost  as  rare  a  being  in  England  as  a  wolf  is  now.  W’hen  Henry  VII. 
called  his  first  Parliament  therejwere  only  twenty-nine  temporal  peers  to 
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be  foimd,  and  even  some  of  these  took  their  seats  illegally,  for  they  had 
been  attainted.  Of  those  twenty-nine  not  five  remain,  and  they,  as  the 
Howards,  for  instance,  are  not  Norman  nobility.  We  owe  the  English 
peercige  to  three  sources — the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  the  open  and 
flagrant  sale  of  honovirs  by  the  elder  Stuarts,  and  the  borough-mongering 
of  our  own  times.  These  are  the  main  sources  of  the  existing  peerage  of 
England.” 

That  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  great  Conservative  leader 
who  himself  made  many  peers.  True  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  characters  in  his  novels,  but  it  is  none  the  less  his 
own  belief.  That  it  is  in  the  main  correct  nobody  can  doubt, 
and  looking  down  the  centuries  which  separate  us  from  the  Wars 
of  the  Koses,  the  question  insistently  presents  itself  :  when  really 
kWas  the  golden  age  when  honours  depended  on  merit,  when 
politicians  did  not  seek  nor  Prime  Ministers  bestow  titular 
honours  in  return  for  political  support?  Let  us  try  to  answer 
that  question. 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  devoted  servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  character  has  been  drawn  in  immortal  lines  by  Macaulay, 
was  rewarded  nominally  by  the  Queen,  but  really  by  himself, 
with  no  less  than  three  hundred  manors  all  over  England,  and  in 
that  way  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  house  of  Cecil,. which 
has  existed  in  increasing  splendour  ever  since.  Compared  with 
the  avarice  of  Cecil,  the  modern  brewer,  or  coal-owner,  or  ship¬ 
builder  who  seeks  a  peerage,  and  pays — as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
pleasantly  puts  it — “like  anyone  else”  his  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  pleasure  of  being  addressed  as  “  My 
Lord  ”  is  a  model  of  generosity. 

Take  the  period  of  the  Eestoration.  Charles  II.  created  Dukes 
— and  some  notorious  Duchesses  about  whom  the  less  said  the 
better — wholesale.  To  quote  Mr.  Clive  Bigham  in  his  illuminat¬ 
ing  book  on  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Britain:  “William  III., 
Anne,  and  George  I.  followed  suit,  and  by  the  year  1721  there 
were  as  many  as  thirty-two  Dukes — considerably  more  than  exist 
to-day.  For  fifty  years  they  had  been  created  at  an  average  of 
one  every  fifteen  months.  It  is  true  that  more  than  half  of 
them  have  disappeared — Albemarle,  Ancaster,  Bolton,  Bridge- 
water,  Buckingham,  Chandos,  Cleveland,  Dorset,  Kent,  Kingston, 
Monmouth,  Montague,  Ormonde,  Schomberg,  Shrewsbury, 
Wharton  and  others  that  have  been  revived  since,  are  all 
instances.” 

Can  it  possibly  be  said  that  all  these  titles  of  the  highest 
dignity  were  bestowed  for  merit?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  they 
were  given  either  to  favourites  of  the  King,  or  to  purchase 
political  support?  The  time  might  almost  be  that  of  which 
Gilbert  sings — “  when  Dukes  were  three  a  penny.” 
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All  these  creations  were  made  before  the  period  of  real  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  in  the  modern  sense.  But  after  the  advent 
of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  who  was  really  the  first  Prime  Minister, 
the  process  continued,  though  bearing  a  different  colour.  What 
was  wanted  now  w’as  parliamentary  influence,  and,  to  secure  that, 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  corruption,  either  by  titles  or 
money,  that  Walpole  stuck  at.  The  origin  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  is  most  instructive  in  this  regard.  As  is  well  known, 
that  was  not  a  title  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  until  in  1907 
it  was  formally  set  up  by  Order  in  Council,  and  the  precedence 
of  the  holder — next  after  the  Lord  Chancellor — finally  settled. 
But  ever  since  Walpole  the  real  Prime  Minister  has  been  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  two  exceptions.  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  In  Mr.  Bigham’s  book  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  real  reason  for  this  is  frankly  and  truly  given.  “  But 
there  was  another  and  less  patent  reason  why  the  first  minister 
should  preside  over  the  Treasury.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  was  at  the  Treasury  that  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice  money  was  disbursed.  One  of  its  principal  uses  was  the 
distribution  of  bribes  to  members  of  Parliament,  and,  as  Fox 
justly  remarked,  no  minister  could  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
without  being  informed  on  this  question.  Indeed  the  actual 
management  of  the  House  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Treasury  that  the  Patronage  Secretary  and  the  Junior  Lords  have 
gradually  developed  into  the  Chief  and  other  Whips  of  the 
Ministry.” 

The  records  of  the  eighteenth  century  abundantly  prove  that 
the  power  of  reward  for  political  services  possessed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  was  exercised  most  systematically  and  thoroughly. 
The  statement  attributed  to  Walpole  that  “every  man  has  his 
price,  and  most  of  them  have  had  it,”  may  or  may  not  be 
authentic  :  but  whether  Walpole  did  or  did  not  say  it,  the  fact 
was  so,  and  indeed  was  notorious.  The  culminating  point  of 
political  corruption  was  reached  during  the  joint  Administration 
of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Here  is  Macaulay’s  account : 
“The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the  powers  of 
government  was  singularly  happy.  .  .  .  Newcastle  took  the 
Treasury,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the  disposal 
of  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which  was  then  employed 
in  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  direction  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the 
filth  of  all  the  noisome  and  pestilential  sewers  of  government 
was  poured  into  one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed  only 
what  was  bright  and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfish  politicians, 
pining  for  commission erships,  gold  sticks  and  ribbons  flocked  to 
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the  great  house  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  There  at 
every  levee  appeared  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves  :  for 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  prelate  who  had  not  owed 
either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent  translation  to  New¬ 
castle.  There  appeared  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  whose  silent  votes  the  main  strength  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lay.  One  wanted  a  place  in  the  Excise  for  his  butler. 
Another  came  about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third  whispered 
that  he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace,  that  the  last  election  had 
been  very  expensive  :  that  potwallopers  had  now  no  conscience, 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  :  that  he 
hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five  hundred  pounds.  The  Duke 
pressed  all  their  hands,  passed  his  arms  round  all  their  shoulders, 
patted  all  their  backs,  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  some 
with  promises.  From  this  traffic  Pitt  stood  haughtily  aloof. 
Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but  he  shrank  from  the 
loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting  others.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  twenty  years  in  Parliament  and  in  office  without  discover¬ 
ing  how  the  government  was  carried  on.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  bribery  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by  his  colleagues. 
Hating  the  practice,  yet  despairing  of  putting  it  down,  and 
doubting  whether  in  those  times  any  government  could  be  carried 
on  without  it,  he  determined  to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see 
nothing,  know  nothing,  believe  nothing.  People  who  came  to 
talk  to  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts,  or  about  the  means 
of  securing  a  Cornish  corporation,  were  soon  put  out  of  counten¬ 
ance  by  his  arrogant  humility.  They  did  him  too  much  honour. 
Such  matters  were  beyond  bis  capacity.  It  was  true  that  his 
poor  advice  about  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with 
indulgence  by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question  were,  who 
should  command  in  North  America,  or  who  should  be  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  his  colleagues  would  probably  condescend  to  take  his 
opinion.  'But  he  had  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  could  not  venture  to  ask  him  for  a 
tide-waiter’s  place.” 

The  result  of  this  long  system  of  corruption,  which  Newcastle 
had  followed  even  before  his  association  with  Chatham,  is  well 
described  by  Lord  Eosebery  in  his  Life  of  ChatJiam : 
“Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Newcastle  wielded  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  dumb, 
terrified  fidelity  of  the  great  majority  who  clung  to  his  knees  in 
spite  of  the  attacks  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Hapless  majority !  They 
had  neither  voice  nor  faith  :  they  despised  almost  equally  their 
nominal  chief  Bobinson,  and  their  real  chief  Newcastle  :  so  they 
huddled  together  for  warmth  and  sympathy.  And  this  was  a 
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House  of  Commons  produced  by  a  general  election  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  a  consummate  manipulator,  and  by  long 
years  of  cozening,  patronage  and  corruption.  The  success  had 
been  complete ;  a  devoted  and  passive  majority  had  been  returned, 
and  this  was  the  result.  It  was  a  strange  and  instructive 
spectacle.” 

This,  then,  was  the  answer  which  the  early  and  middle  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gives  to  anyone  who  inquires  whether 
corruption  by  the  bestowal  on  political  supporters  of  titles  or 
places  is  of  modern  origin.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  end  of  the 
century  and  see  if  things  are  different.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
the  main  the  practice  of  direct  bribery  by  money  diminished  as 
the  century  got  older,  until  it  was  revived  again  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  But  as  regards  the 
grant  of  peerages  there  never  was  a  Prime  Minister  so  lavish  as 
the  younger  Pitt.  Pitt  once  said  that  he  considered  that  every 
man  with  JG10,000  a  year  was  entitled,  if  he  wished  it,  to  a 
peerage,  and  certainly  his  practice  followed  that  theory.  To 
quote  Mr.  G.  W.  Eussell  :  ”  He  applied  himself  deliberately  and 
of  set  purpose  to  the  task  of  swamping  the  older  aristocracy,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  representative  of  wealth 
rather  than  of  birth.  In  the  first  years  of  his  Administration  he 
made  fifty  peers.  In  two  years  he  made  thirty-five  more.  When 
he  took  in  hand  to  carry  the  Act  of  Union,  he  bought  supporters 
for  it  with  peerages  which  brought  his  total  to  141.” 

The  chief  consideration  for  a  peerage  in  Pitt’s  time  was  the 
possession  of  boroughs  which,  under  the  old  system,  could  be 
absolutely  relied  on  to  return  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Whether,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
to-day,  a  pecuniary  consideration  was  common,  it  is  now  not  easy 
to  discover.  But  in  any  case  it  would  seem  a  more  flagrant  type 
of  political  corruption  to  deliberately  pack  the  House  of  Commons 
than  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  bestow  a  peerage  on  a  wealthy  man 
who  had,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  given  large  sums  of 
money  to  legitimate  and  worthy  purposes,  although  he  might 
have  permitted  some  small  percentage  of  his  riches  to  find  their 
way  into  the  party  chest.  At  any  rate  Pitt,  the  model  of  all 
personal  integrity,  did  not  consider  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  flood 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  his  supporters  by  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  peerages  wholesale. 

In  1831  the  long  reign  of  Tory  Ministries  came  to  an  end. 
Lord  Grey  took  office  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Whig  party 
had  been  out  in  the  cold  for  forty  years.  Peerages,  Lord 
Lieutenancies,  Bishoprics,  Garters  had  passed  them  by.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  whole  cataract  of  eager  claimants  for 
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honours  burst  upon  the  new  Prime  Minister?  There  is 
a  most  entertaining  account  of  Mr.  Lambton  posting  up  to 
London,  immediately  he  heard  the  news  of  Lord  Grey’s  accession 
to  power,  to  demand  the  Earldom  of  Durham.  Lord  Grey  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  ‘  ‘  more  than  three  hundred  applications  for 
peerages  ”  beside  baronetcies  innumerable.  'But  Grey,  though  a 
Whig,  perhaps  because  he  was  a  Whig,  refrained  from  following 
the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  one  case  he  was  ungrateful.  If 
there  was  a  man  who  had  preached  Whig  principles — when  to 
do  so  meant  exclusion  from  high  place  in  the  Church — it  was 
Sydney  Smith.  Yet  his  ambition  to  become  a  bishop  was  never 
gratified.  Other  persons  were  more  fortunate  ;  Lambton  got  his 
Earldom. 

One  of  the  commonest  charges  made  against  the  Government 
to-day  is  that  it  tries  to  corrupt  the  Press.  Indeed  the  honours 
that  have  of  recent  years  been  lavished  upon  proprietors  and 
editors  of  newspapers  do  much  to  support  that  charge.  The 
National  Review  has  published  a  long  list  of  men  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Press  who  have  received  titles  at 
the  hands  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  his  predecessors. 
Without  question,  gratitude  felt  by  politicians  in  ofi&ce  for  the 
public  services  of  those  who  control  the  Press  has  shown  itself 
very  keen  and  discriminating  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood  in  these 
days,  when  the  power  of  the  Press  in  manufacturing  public 
opinion  is  enormous.  Governments  are  anxious  to  turn  it  into 
what  they  consider  the  right  channel.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  there  are  newspapers  which  support,  there  are  also 
powerful  journals  which  oppose  :  there  are  syndicates  of  news¬ 
papers,  directed  from  a  central  source,  which  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another  join  in  a  chorus  of  blame,  pitched  in 
divers  keys  to  suit  the  taste  of  different  hearers.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  a  strong  one  in  all  men,  and  Prime 
Ministers  are  certainly  not  exempt  from  its  operation.  It  is  very 
lamentable  no  doubt :  no  wonder  the  soul  of  Mr.  Maxse  is  vexed  : 
but  is  it  a  new  thing? 

Let  us  look  back  two  hundred  years.  There  are  no  greater 
names  in  English  prose  literature  than  Addison  and  Swift.  Both 
of  these  authors  were  enlisted  to  write  pamphlets  in  support  of 
Government,  and  handsomely  paid.  Swift’s  attacks  on  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  at  the  instigation  of  Harley  and  the  Tories,  were 
more  malignant  than  even  Lord  Northcliffe’s  attacks  on  Lord 
Kitchener.  And  as  to  Addison,  the  rewards  he  received  for 
support  of  the  Government  were  superlative.  What  does 
Macaulay  say?  “  It  would  now  be  inconceivable  that  a  mere 
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adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of  office,  must  live  by  his  pen, 
should  in  a  few  years  become  successively  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  with¬ 
out  some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth  and  with 
little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which  Dukes,  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Talbot,  Eussell  and  Bentinck  have  thought  it  an 
honour  to  fill.  And  this  he  did  before  he  was  nine  years  in 
Parliament.”  And  he  did  it,  let  it  be  remembered,  merely  by 
his  literary  work,  his  pamphlets  and  his  political  poems  like 
”  The  Campaign.” 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole  kept  hosts  of  writers  in  his  pay,  and  a  most 
excellent  paymaster  he  was.  One  pamphleteer,  Arnall  by  name, 
was  said  to  have  been  paid  ^11,000  in  four  years — very  good  pay 
even  for  a  great  editor  to-day,  equivalent  as  it  is  to  i£40,000  of 
our  money. 

The  days  of  political  pamphlets  are  long  past :  the  great  public 
demands  something  shorter,  more  piquant  and  easier  to  read  than 
The  Conduct  of  the  Allies.  Pubhc  opinion  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  daily  Press.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Governments  now 
seek  the  support  of  the  Press  ?  That  also  is  no  new  thing.  The 
most  powerful  editor  of  the  Times  was  Delane.  It  is  notorious 
that  successive  Prime  Ministers,  and  those  who  aspired  to  be 
Prime  Ministers,  were  in  the  closest  communication  with  him. 
Such  an  irreproachable  statesman  as  Lord  Aberdeen  informed 
Delane  of  all  the  important  decisions  and  plans  of  Government 
and  cultivated  his  favour.  The  Life  of  Delane  is  thick  with 
letters  from  Aberdeen,  Palmerston  and  Disraeli.  Disraeli,  indeed, 
having  offended  the  great  editor  by  daring  to  suggest  a  special 
reviewer  for  his  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  is  abject  in 
his  apologies  when  Delane  kicks  at  the  suggestion.  True  Delane 
was  never  rewarded  with  a  title  :  it  is  certain  he  never  wished  it ; 
and  the  notion  of  a  journalistic  peer  had  not  arisen  in  his  day 
any  more  than  the  notion  of  an  actor-knight.  But  every  other 
reward  which  he  did  desire  was  lavished  upon  him  :  private  infor¬ 
mation,  Cabinet  secrets — all  that  could  help  him  in  his  work  was 
at  his  disposal.  And  what  the  Times  was  in  its  palmy  days  the 
Daily  News  became  later.  The  Daily  Telegraph  was  for  years 
regarded — and  rightly — as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  organ  ” — to  use  the 
expression  of  that  immortal  editor  Mr.  Quintus  Slide. 

The  fashion  of  giving  titles  to  journalists  was  started  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  When  Mr.  Levy  became  Lord  Burnham  and  Mr. 
Harmsworth  Lord  Northcliffe  the  thing  was  inevitable.  And  so 
we  reach  these  latter  days  when  a  newspaper  of  any  importance 
has  at  least  a  knight  for  its  editor.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Gwynne, 
Mr.  Garvin  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott  would  soon  be  the  only  untitled 
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ones  left.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  these  three  are  the 
most  powerful  men  on  the  Press  to-day.  As  Mr.  Gilbert  sang, 
“When  everybody’s  somebody,  then  no  one’s  anybody.’’ 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  bribery  of  the  Press  as  a 
new  thing.  The  moment  “  public  opinion’’  began  to  count  we 
see  governments  anxious  to  “  nobble  ’’it,  and  not  too  squeamish 
as  to  how  they  do  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  this  :  that  the 
“Golden  Age’’  of  which  Mr.  Whibley  writes  never  in  truth 
existed.  There  never  was  a  time  when  those  who  ruled  this 
country  did  not  use  all  the  means  in  their  power — titles,  money, 
secret  information  and  the  rest — to  strengthen  their  position. 
Let  us  accept  Lord  Melbourne’s  dictum  on  the  Garter,  and 
frankly  admit  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  “  No  damned 
nonsense  about  merit  ’’  in  the  matter. 

W.  Permewan. 


INSANITY  AND  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

I. 

UN  March  3rd,  1843,  Daniel  Macnaughton,  a  Glasgow  tradesman 
of  respectable  antecedents,  was  put  on  trial  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  principal 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  had  dogged  Mr. 
Drummond  from  Downing  Street  to  Charing  Cross,  and  there 
shot  him,  being  under  the  impression  that  his  victim  was  the 
Prime  Minister  himself.  At  the  trial  it  abundantly  appeared 
that  Macnaughton  was  what  would  now  be  described  as  a 
paranoiac.  Two  or  three  years  before,  having  saved  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  he  had  given  up  his  business  in  Glasgow, 
visited  London  several  times,  crossed  over  to  France,  and  returned 
to  London  shortly  before  the  crime.  While  in  custody  he  stated 
that  for  years  he  had  been  “  persecuted  by  the  Tories,”  who 
everywhere  had  secret  agents  who  prevented  him  from  following 
any  employment.  After  medical  testimony  had  been  given  the 
Court  stopped  the  case,  and  Macnaughton  was  ordered  to  be 
detained  during  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure. 

The  event  of  the  trial  was  a  source  of  some  disquiet  to  the 
ruling  classes.  Barely  three  years  before  there  had  been  the 
case  of  Oxford,  an  adolescent  degenerate  with  a  shocking  family 
history,  who  had  shot  at  Queen  Victoria,  but  had  escaped  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  owing  to  his  state  of  mind ;  and  now  a 
design  to  murder  the  Prime  Minister  had  gone  unpunished  on 
the  same  ground.  The  country  was  seething  with  political 
unrest.  At  the  very  time  that  Macnaughton’s  case  was  being 
heard  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Feargus  O’Connor  and  his  fellow 
Chartists  were  standing  their  trial  for  seditious  conspiracy  at 
Lancaster  Assizes.  Granted  that  Macnaughton  was  insane,  his 
acquittal,  it  was  argued,  was  a  plain  intimation  to  persons  of 
unstable  mind  that  they  could  commit  murder  with  impunity, 
and  nobody’s  life  was  safe.  If  the  acquittal  of  Macnaughton  was 
good  law — and  this  was  hardly  disputed — then  it  was  high  time 
the  law  was  altered  and  the  defence  of  insanity  aboUshed  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Archbishop  Whately  gave  his  support  to  the 
agitation,  arguing,  without  much  regard  for  the  science  of  which 
he  was  a  distinguished  professor,  that  it  was  neither  unreason¬ 
able  nor  inhumane  to  punish  lunatics.  Brougham,  in  his  most 
execrable  style,  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  discussed  by  Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham  with  conspicuous 
moderation  and  breadth  of  view.  The  former  pointed  out  that 
the  limited  defence  of  insanity  allowed  by  English  law,  as  by  the 
law  of  all  civilised  countries,  merely  recognised  the  general  basis 
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on  which  men  are  held  accountable  for  their  actions.  It  was,  of 
course,  possible,  he  said,  for  Parliament  to  abolish  the  defence, 
but  that  would  simply  mean  that  a  man  would  be  held  accountable 
in  law  when  he  was  not  accountable  in  fact — which  would  do 
violence  to  the  public  conscience.  Lyndhurst’s  point  is 
admirably  expressed  in  the  words  of  Stephen  ;  “  If  a  man  is 
punished  by  law  for  an  act  for  which  he  is  not  blamed  by  morals, 
law  is  to  that  extent  put  out  of  harmony  with  morals,  and  legal 
punishment  would  not  in  such  a  case,  as  it  always  should, 
connote  moral  infamy.  ...  To  threaten  such  a  man  with 
punishment  is  like  threatening  to  punish  a  man  for  not  lifting  a 
weight  which  he  cannot  move.”  ‘ 

In  the  result  it  was  decided  that  the  Common  Law  judges 
should  be  asked  to  state  how  far,  according  to  EngUsh  Law, 
insanity  was  an  effective  defence  to  a  criminal  charge.  Questions 
were  formulated,  to  which  the  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
dissenting,  gave  the  answers  which  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Rules  in  Macnaughton’ s  Case.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  set  out 
the  Rules  in  any  detail.  Their  whole  substance  is,  for  most 
purposes,  contained  in  a  single  sentence  :  ‘‘To  establish  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the 
time  of  the  committing  of  the  act  the  party  accused  was 
labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ; 
or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what 
was  wrong.”  The  words  in  italics  are,  of  course,  highly 
ambiguous,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
discuss  that  point.  It  has  been  often  and  exhaustively  dealt  with 
by  able  critics. 

I  have  given  briefly  the  historical  incidents  of  Macnaughton’s 
Case,  because  unless  these  are  clearly  borne  in  mind  miscon¬ 
ceptions  are  sure  to  arise  as  to  what  the  famous  Rules  were 
intended  to  do.  Thus  medical  men  tend  to  regard  them  as  a 
reactionary  tightening  of  the  law,  prompted  by  fear  lest  the 
march  of  science  should  make  the  defence  of  insanity  more 
frequently  available.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  a  very 
learned  judge  suggest  that  they  were  intended  as  a  progressive 
and  humane  interpretation  of  the  harsh  doctrine  of  the  Common 
Law.  Both  views  are  wrong.  The  Macnaughton  Rules  were 
intended  neither  to  limit  nor  to  expand  the  English  law  of 
criminal  responsibility,  but  simply  to  expound  and  justify  it  in 
face  of  a  threat  of  panic  legislation.  Insanity  in  those  days  was 
an  unfamiliar  defence,  and  authority  on  the  subject  was  scanty. 
But,  though  not  always  observed,  the  law  in  theory  at  least  was 
(1)  Hist.  Critn.  Law  II„  172. 
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that  an  insane  person  was  not  responsible  in  law  if  his  insanity 
amounted  to  what  is  popularly  called  a  “  total  deprivation  of 
reason,”  or  if,  not  being  “totally”  insane,  he  had  an  insane 
delusion  to  which  his  act  was  clearly  referable.  The  proviso  that 
delusion  and  act  must  be  logically  related  was  not,  however,  a 
rule  of  law.  It  was  not  intended  to  create  a  fiction  of  legal 
responsibility  where  no  moral  responsibility  existed.  It  was 
simply  a  mode  of  requiring  that  the  criminal  act  should  be  proved 
to  be  an  insane  act,  and  not  merely  the  wicked  act  of  an  insane 
person  ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  delusion  appeared 
to  have  no  logical  bearing  on  the  act,  no  relation  in  fact  existed. 
But  in  principle  it  meant  no  more  than  this — that  insanity  was 
no  defence  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  accused,  though 
insane,  was  morally  responsible  for  his  act.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  old  law  inconsistent  with  allowing  insanity  as  a  good 
defence  where  the  criminal  act,  though  not  logically  referable  to 
any  delusion,  forms  part  of  a  coherent  clinical  picture  of  a  well- 
defined  disorder.  Unfortunately  the  Macnaughton  Rules  wrought 
a  substantive  change  in  the  law.  Tme,  they  were  not  so  intended. 
The  judges  of  1843  undoubtedly  thought  that  they  were  doing  no 
more  than  state  and  explain  the  implications  of  the  existing  law ; 
otherwise  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  three  judges  (Tindal 
C.T.,  Williams  J.,  and  Coleridge  T.)  who  directed  the  jury  to  find 
Macnaughton  not  guilty  could  have  concurred  in  a  statement  of 
the  law  according  to  which,  as  now  interpreted,  Macnaughton 
ought  to  have  been  found  guilty,  for  he  clearly  knew  what  he 
was  doing  and  that  it  was  wrong.  Maule,  who  dissented,  foresaw 
that  the  answers  of  his  brethren  were  liable  to  be  construed  as 
rules  of  law  limiting  an  issue  that  had  hitherto  been  the  un¬ 
restricted  province  of  the  jury.  He  objected  that  English  law 
was  to  be  gathered  from  series  of  decisions  on  specific  cases,  and 
that  answers  to  hypothetical  questions  might  prove  embarrassing 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  on  like  reasoning  that 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  suggested  that  the  Rules,  while  proper  to 
be  observed  by  single  judges,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
clusive  statements  of  the  law  until  they  had  been  approved  by 
a  Court  sitting  in  hanc. 

Stephen’s  condition  has  now  been  fulfilled.  In  Holt’s  Case  * 
and  Perry’s  Case*  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  expressed  approval 
of  the  Rules,  although,  as  in  each  case  there  was  some  conflict 
of  medical  evidence  as  to  the  prisoner’s  mental  condition,  their 
approval  was  only  obiter.  In  the  recent  case  of  R.  v.  True, 
however,  the  Court  dealt  with  the  issue  of  criminal  responsibility 
specifically  and  in  its  acutest  form.  The  accused  was  suffering 

(1)  16  Cr.  App.  R.  10.  (2)’ 14  Cr.  App.  R.  48. 
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from  aggravated  mental  disorder.  The  prison  doctors  testified 
that  he  was  and  had  been  for  some  considerable  time  certifiably 
insane  and  that  his  crime  was  symptomatic  of  his  condition, 
adding  the  significant  information  that  his  demeanour  in  the 
prison  hospital  w'as  such  that  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
lest  he  should  add  another  tragedy  to  that  which  had  brought 
him  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  Two  distinguished  alienists 
in  emphatic  terms  corroborated.  No  evidence  in  rebuttal  was 
offered  for  the  Crown,  but  it  was  submitted  that  even  if  the 
prisoner  was  insane,  his  insanity  was  not  such  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  regarded  as  irresponsible  in  the  sense  required  by  the  Rules 
in  Macnaughton’s  Case.  The  jury,  having  been  duly  directed 
on  the  law,  took  the  view  presented  by  the  prosecution  and  True 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  verdict,  stating  in  the  clearest  terms  that 
the  Rules  in  Macnaughton’s  Case  were  the  law  of  England,  that 
they  were  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  defence  that  they  had  been  relaxed  and 
supplemented  by  judicial  interpretation.  Accordingly  it  is  now 
definitely  settled  that  a  jury  may  not  consider  the  question  of 
criminal  responsibility  purely  on  the  merits,  but  must  frame  their 
findings  according  to  certain  stringent  rules  of  law — in  other 
words,  that  even  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  morally  responsible  for  his  act  they  must  find  him 
responsible  in  law. 

Now  as  to  the  Macnaughton  Rules,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  look  reasonable  enough.  They  express  the  plain  man’s 
view,  and  lawyers,  speaking  for  the  plain  man  (as  is  their  duty), 
defend  them  by  saying  that  while  it  may  be  all  very  well  for 
alienists  to  expound  psychological  subtleties,  law  and  order  would 
be  hopelessly  undermined  if  their  speculations  were  to  prevail. 
But  psychology  is  just  the  matter  in  question,  and  no  alienist 
ever  adventured  so  recklessly  into  psychological  speculation  as 
did  the  judges  in  1843.  The  medical  witness  knows  this,  and 
feels  strongly  about  it.  He  is  always  eager  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  Macnaughton  Rules  are  all  nonsense,  and 
counsel  in  cross-examination  is  always  willing  to  let  him  have  it. 
A  few  questions  and  the  witness  is  floundering  in  a  metaphysical 
bog.  Presently  comes  the  coup  de  grdce : 

“  Am  I  to  take  it  then.  Doctor,  that  you  do  not  regard  the 
Rules  in  Macnaughton’s  Case  as  a  satisfactory  criterion  of 
responsibility?  ” 

“  That  is  my  opinion.” 

”  Can  you  suggest  an  alternative?  ” 

The  witness  hesitates,  and  finally  has  to  admit  that  he  cannot. 
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He  leaves  the  box,  and  in  due  course  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  presiding  judge  will  enlarge  to  the  jury  upon  the  practical 
excellence  of  the  Macnaughton  Eules,  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  eighty  years,  and  upon  which  the  great  medical  profession, 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  at  their  disposal,  still 
confessed  themselves  unable  to  suggest  any  improvement. 

Meantime  the  unhappy  alienist  is  by  implication  held  up  as  a 
sophistical  theorist  who  has  been  detected  in  an  infamous 
attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  plain  men.  This  is  rather 
hard,  seeing  that  it  has  been  the  lawyer,  not  the  doctor,  who 
has  played  the  sophist ;  but  it  is  the  penalty  the  cobbler  must  pay 
for  not  sticking  to  his  last.  His  job  was  to  give  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  accused  came  within  the  Macnaughton  Eules. 
To  the  insidious  invitation  to  discuss  the  Eules  the  tenor  of  his 
reply  should  have  been  :  “  My  dear  sir,  I  am  here  to  give  evidence 
as  to  this  man’s  state  of  mind.  I  find  that  he  is  suffering  from 
such  and  such  a  condition  and  that  his  act  is  symptomatic  of 
that  condition.  If  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  told  you  the 
law  says  that  he  is  responsible,  that  is  the  law’s  fault  and  the 
prisoner’s  misfortune,  but  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  may  or  may 
not  think  that  the  law  is  wrong,  but  what  on  earth  has  my  opinion 
of  the  law  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand?  ” 

But  as  the  medical  expert  goes  into  the  box  without  defining 
to  himself  the  scope  of  his  testimony,  no  such  reply  is  ever  given. 
He  falls  the  more  readily  into  the  legal  trap  by  reason  of  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  nature  of  his  calling.  For  one  thing, 
doctors  are  not  accustomed  to  being  called  in  question.  In  the 
ordinary  course  they  (very  properly  as  a  rule)  resent  it.  In  the 
witness  box,  where  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  resent  it,  they 
become  bewildered.  Secondly,  of  all  professional  men  they  are 
probably  the  least  scientific.  Medicine  is  primarily  an  art — a 
practical  affair  that  uses  the  conclusions  of  science,  but  thinks  all 
the  time  of  concrete  results.  Consequently  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
to  find  a  medical  man  who  thinks  scientifically — that  is,  who 
co-ordinates  and  rationalises  his  experience  in  daily  practice. 
Lastly,  doctors,  being  only  human,  are  like  the  rest  of  us  much 
given  to  thinking  in  watertight  compartments.  Thus  the 
alienist  knows  from  his  experience  of  the  insane  that  the 
psychology  underlying  the  Macnaughton  Eules  gives  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  account  of  human  behaviour;  but  he  is  quite  at  a  loss 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  is  the  same  psychology  as 
he  himself  uses  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  outside  his 
profession.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  rejoin  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  rejecting  an  exact  formula  simply  because  in  99  per 
cent,  of  cases  we  can  get  an  approximately  correct  answer  by  rule 
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of  thumb.  And  so,  when  medical  men  complain  that  their 
testimony  enjoys  no  very  high  credit  with  lawyers,  they  should 
reflect  that  that  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  their  own  lack 
of  dialectic  acumen. 

II. 

But  if  the  doctors  are  bad,  the  lawyers  have  little  to  boast 
about.  The  initial  error  was  committed  by  the  judges  who  framed 
the  Kules.  That,  however,  was  a  very  natural  error,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  certain  odd  notions  which  have  come 
to  light  in  every  criminal  trial  where  the  issue  of  responsibility  is 
seriously  joined.  These  are  embodied  in  certain  phrases  which 
have  circulated  as  good  coin  for  so  long  that  no  one  now  troubles 
even  to  look  at  them,  much  less  to  ring  them  on  the  counter. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  them  and  find  what,  if  anything,  is  their 
cash  value. 

“  Medical  insanity  is  one  thing,  legal  insanity  is  another  ” 
This  dictum  is  taken  from  the  direction  to  the  jury  in  True’s 
Case,  and  has  apparently  been  approved  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  What  no  doubt  the  learned  judge  meant  was  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  a  man  is  insane  and  another 
thing  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  Criminal 
law.  But  what  he  said  was,  strictly  speaking,  meaningless. 
Insanity  is  not  a  term  of  medical  but  of  legal  art.  It 
means  mental  disorder  of  such  a  kind  that  the  person  affected 
can  be  dealt  with  by  a  magistrate  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Lunacy  Acts ;  and  so  medical  men  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  describe  as  “  insanities  ”  such  clinical  types  of  mental 
disorder  as  are  legally  certifiable.  There  are  mental  disorders 
that  have  no  legal  consequences,  but  there  are  no  “  insanities” 
that  are  not  legal.  The  opposition  of  ”  medical”  to  “legal” 
insanity,  it  may  be  objected,  is  only  a  terminological  looseness. 
None  the  less  it  is  liable  to  suggest  to  a  jury  that  the  medical 
witnesses  have  been  submitting  purely  clinical  views,  which, 
while  possibly  of  theoretic  value,  are  not  capable  of  being  made 
a  basis  for  legal  action.  Not  only  that.  The  judge  himself  is 
apt  to  become  involved  in  the  same  confusion.  I  have  heard 
judges,  commenting  on  the  evidence  of  medical  witnesses  that 
a  prisoner  was  certifiably  insane,  object  that  all  this  was  pure 
speculation  that  might  be  out  of  date  to-morrow — quite  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  on  this  basis  of  “  pure  speculation  ”  the  law  is 
prepared  to  deprive  a  man  of  personal  liberty  and  the  control  of 
his  affairs.  There  is  a  notion  current  that  owing  to  the  progress 
of  mental  pathology — and  in  this  connection  Freud  and  Bis  school 
are  vaguely  mentioned — medical  men  now  regard  as  “  insane  ” 
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many  persons  who  formerly  would  not  have  been  so  regarded. 
This  is  a  pure  delusion.  To  a  medical  man  ‘  ‘  insane  ’  ’  means 
“certifiable  as  a  lunatic,”  and  the  standard  of  certifiability  has 
altered  little  if  at  all  since  the  Lunacy  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1862.  Kecently  there  have  been  notable  additions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  physical  conditions  of  mental  disorder,  but 
the  category  of  “  insanity  ”  is  unchanged.  As  to  Freud’s  theory 
of  mental  process  and  the  therapeutic  method  founded  thereon, 
they  have  no  more  to  do  with  “  insanity  ”  than  the  'Bank  rate. 

“  Borderland  cases.” — This  woolly  expression  is  unfortunately 
more  countenanced  by  medical  men  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  never 
means  more  than  that  a  case  is  difficult  to  diagnose.  Diagnosis 
may  take  time,  but  once  the  condition  is  ascertained  it  is  either 
certifiable  or  not  certifiable.  There  can  be  no  dubiety  about  that. 
Nobody  ever  speaks  of  a  borderland  case  of  measles. 

“  Mental  Disease.” — A  typical  instance  of  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  this  term  is  again  afforded  by  True’s  case.  “  Mere 
lust  of  blood,”  said  the  judge,  “  is  not  of  itself  insanity.  Boast¬ 
fulness  is  not  'of  itself  insanity.  Eccentricity  is  not  of  itself 
insanity.  There  must  be  mental  disease.”  This  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  lust  of  blood,  the  boast¬ 
fulness  and  the  eccentricity  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  mental 
disease  is  a  reasonable  inference.  But  it  is  tolerably  clear  from 
the  context  that  the  learned  judge  meant  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  meant  that  the  jury  must  be  directly  satisfied  of  the  existence 
of  something,  distinct  from  the  symptoms,  to  which  the  symptoms 
could  be  causally  referred,  this  something  being  “  mental 
disease.”  How  any  disease  can  be  conceived  as  existing  apart 
from  its  symptoms  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  It  is  as  if  one 
should  say  :  “High  temperature  is  not  illness.  Rapid  pulse  is 
not  illness.  Pain  is  not  illness.  All  these  things  may  be  found 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  man.  There  must  be  bodily  disease  before 
there  can  be  illness.”  Of  course  that  is  absurd,  but  it  is  less 
absurd  than  the  other  proposition,  for  in  the  last  resort  a  post 
mortem  examination  may  jdeld  a  piece  of  inflamed  or  degenerative 
tissue  which,  if  you  care  to  be  very  unscientific,  you  may  describe 
as  the  “  bodily  disease.”  But  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  hold  a 
post  mortem  on  the  mind.  In  some  cases  (e.g.,  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane)  there  may  be  found  extensive  destruction  of  brain 
tissue,  but  the  brain  is  body,  not  mind.  In  most  of  the  insanities 
not  even  degenerative  changes  in  the  brain  can  be  discerned.  If, 
then,  the  symptoms  (i.e.,  disorder  of  conduct)  be  subtracted  from 
the  concept  of  mental  disease,  nothing  is  left.  Apart  from  the 
patient’s  behaviour  mental  disease  has  no  concrete  meaning 
whatever. 
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“  Mind.” — Scepticism  as  to  the  concept  of  mental  disease 
involves  a  like  scepticism  as  to  the  concept  of  mind.  For  mind, 
as  we  ordinarily  use  the  term,  is  a  concept  and  nothing  more. 
The  metaphysician  may  argue  that  it  is  a  spiritual  substance. 
It  may  be,  but  the  psychologist  is  not  concerned  with  that.  The 
possibility  of  noumenal  mind  is  not  in  his  province.  He  deals 
only  with  mind  as  phenomenon,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
viroKeificvov  to  other  inquirers.  He  starts  from  the  position 
that  there  are,  as  each  of  us  knows  from  his  own  experience, 
what  we  call  mental  processes,  and  that  mental  processes  bear 
a  relation,  apparently  causal,  to  behaviour.  Knowledge  of 
another  person’s  mental  processes  is  necessarily  indirect — a  matter 
of  inference  from  behaviour.  Direct  knowledge  of  mental 
processes  is  strictly  private  to  the  individual,  and  even  so  is 
probably  very  limited  in  scope.  Many  modem  psychologists,  as  is 
well  known,  hold  that  there  are  important  mental  processes  which 
ordinarily  lie  outside  the  range  of  direct  knowledge  and  which  are 
only  'to  be  discovered  by  laboriously  following  up  the  clues 
afforded  by  apparently  trivial  and  meaningless  items  of 
behaviour. 

We  come  then  to  this.  There  are  mental  processes  just  as 
there  are  physiological  processes,  but  whereas  the  latter  are 
known  as  functions  of  an  entity  in  time  and  space,  which  we  call 
the  body,  the  former  are  known  only  as  processes.  We  know 
of  no  entity  called  “  mind”  to  which  we  can  refer  them  as 
functions.  Mind  is  simply  the  collective  name  applied  to  the 
whole  flux  of  mental  process.  It  is  not  even  an  hypothetical 
substance  like  the  sether.  It  is  an  empty  abstraction — vox  ct 
prceterea  nihil.  All  this  is  very  elementary  and  obvious  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it.  The  trouble  is  that  one  so  seldom 
does  come  to  think  of  it.  But  until  we  squarely  recognise  that 
“  mind  ”  is  only  an  abstraction  we  shall  continue  to  think  of  it 
as  an  impalpable  something  that  floats  vaguely  about  the  interior 
of  the  cranium,  and  we  shall  continue  to  talk  of  delusions  as 
‘‘caused  ”  by  mental  disease — which  is  much  the  same  as 
saying  that  coal  burns  because  it  is  combustible,  or  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  wrote  his  plays  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  A  man 
does  not  have  delusions  because  he  is  insane  ;  he  is  insane  because 
he  has  delusions. 

"Partial  insanity.” — This  is  a  vulgar  error  of  great  tenacity. 
It  is  usually  expressed  in  the  formula  :  ‘  ‘  He  is  quite  sane  except 
on  that  point  ” — which  is  just  as  sensible  as  the  curate’s  apology 
for  the  egg,  or  as  if  one  should  say  a  man  has  cancer  of  the 
throat  but  is  otherwise  in  excellent  health.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  degrees  of  mental  disorder,  and  that  when  a  certain  point  is 
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reached  we  call  the  condition  insanity:  but  mental  disorder, 
like  bodily  disorder,  can  never  be  more  than  partial  while  life 
lasts.  Complete  mental  disorder,  in  the  sense  of  complete 
cessation  of  mental  activity,  means  death.  When  we  speak 
loosely  of  “total”  insanity  what  we  really  mean  is  an 
apparently  complete  occlusion  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  intellect 
is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  totality  of  mental  process. 

“  The  disease  of  insanity.’* — This  solecism,  which  occurs  in 
the  Macnaughton  Kules,  is  less  common  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it 
is  still  found.  Even  Stephen  uses  it,  and  complains  that  he 
can  find  in  no  medical  writer  any  general  description  of  “  this 
disease”  that  shall  be  valid  for  all  its  “  forms.”  But  mental 
disorders  differ  widely,  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  find  a  common 
denominator  for  them  than  to  find  a  common  denominator  for 
diabetes,  cancer  and  influenza. 

“  Irresistible  impulse.” — An  expression  much  favoured  by 
counsel  for  the  defence,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  fact  that  its 
effect  upon  the  judge  and  the  jury  is  that  of  a  red  rag  on  a  bull.  It 
is  not  a  term  that  the  alienist  cares  to  use  in  his  own  practice, 
though  he  sometimes  weakly  adopts  it  when  it  is  thrust  upon 
him  in  the  witness  box.  Certain  inanities  (such  as  epileptic 
insanity  and  some  conditions  of  puerperal  mania)  are  characterised 
by  a  high  degree  of  impulsive  action,  usually  suicidal  and  some¬ 
times  homicidal  also;  but  where  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of 
impulsive  action  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  patient  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  and  consequently  such  cases  are  generally  capable 
of  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Macnaughton  Rules,  I 
write  subject  to  correction,  but  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  the  cases  in  which  the  defence  of  “  irresistible  impulse  ”  is 
set  up  are  seldom,  if  ever,  cases  of  true  “impulsive  insanity.” 
Usually  there  is  ample  evidence  of  deliberation.  The  defence, 
relying  on  the  popular  psychology  of  action,  can  think  of  nothing 
better  to  suggest  than  that  the  culprit  was  “  irresistibly  impelled  ” 
to  commit  the  criminal  act,  but  as  all  the  circumstances  negative 
any  such  idea,  the  jury,  very  naturally  and  properly,  refuse  to 
accept  an  explanation  that  insults  their  intelligence. 

“  The  prisoner  has  certain  delusions,  hut  it  does  noi,  appear 
that  they  have  any  hearing  on  his  act.” — This,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  has  always  been  a  working  criterion  of  responsibility. 
It  assumes  that  ideas  must  bear  a  constant  relation  to  conduct, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  insane  as  in  the  sane.  But,  as  Stephen 
has  observed,  the  assumption  that  insane  minds  work  in  the  same 
way  as  sane  minds  is  rather  a  large  one.  Certainly  in  some  of 
the  insanities  a  clear  logical  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  delusive  ideas  and  the  insane  behaviour ;  but  in  other  cases 
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it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  disorder  that  the  patient  thinks  insanely 
— that  the  relation  between  his  ideas  and  his  conduct  is  an  insane 
relation.  I  am  not  here  making  a  merely  conjectural  point  in¬ 
conceivable  to,  because  outside  of,  the  experience  of  the  sane  mind. 
It  can  be  tested.  For  several  hours  in  the  twenty-four  each  one 
of  us  is  in  a  state  of  acute  mental  derangement,  in  which, 
fortunately,  our  bodies  are  as  a  rule  quiescent.  Let  anyone,  there¬ 
fore,  consider  his  own  experience  of  dreaming.  Who  on  awaking 
has  not  been  bewildered  by  the  utter  inconsequence  of  his  dream- 
acts  and  dream-motives,  although  he  can  well  remember  that  in 
the  dream-state  their  connection  appeared  not  only  cogent  but  in¬ 
disputable  ? 

III. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  not  concerned  with  demonstrating 
anything  abstruse,  but  merely  what  one  would  suppose  to  be 
the  obvious  truth,  viz.,  that  mind  is  a  mere  construct  of 
behaviour,  a  set  of  inferences  that  we  make  as  well  as  we  can  from 
the  comparatively  meagre  data  afforded  by  observation  of  act  and 
speech.  The  moment  we  cease  to  think  of  mind  as  a  construct 
of  behaviour  and  begin  to  think  of  it  as  some  kind  of  entity  of 
which  mental  processes  are  functions,  we  are  committed  to  a 
psychology  which,  apart  altogether  from  technical  criticism,  will 
not  even  stand  the  tests  applied  by  uninstructed  but  reflective 
common  sense. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  even  if  mind  be  an  abstraction,  surely  the 
mental  processes  control  behaviour.  True,  but  we  can  only  con¬ 
jecture  the  cause  from  the  effect.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
mental  processes  except  in  so  far  as  we  attempt  to  reconstruct 
them  from  behaviour,  for  “the  Devil  himself  knoweth  not  the 
mind  of  a  man.”  If  the  pithy  old  obiter  dictum  be  true  of  the 
sane  man,  with  how  much  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  the 
lunatic  !  In  the  former  case  we  can  at  least  work  on  the  analogies 
furnished  by  our  own  introspection,  but  in  the  latter  introspec¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  lead  us  astray  than  to  guide  us  to  right 
conclusions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  line  of  reasoning,  though  theoretic¬ 
ally  plausible,  is  far  too  sceptical,  and  reduces  the  idea  of 
responsibility  to  a  phantom.  That  is  not  so.  Eesponsibility  is  a 
moral  fact,  which  may  be  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  is  not 
bound  up  with  any  one  of  them.  The  accepted  way  of  stating 
it  is  that  in  general  a  man  acts  according  to  his  knowledge,  and 
that  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  he  is  responsible  for  his  act. 
This  is  a  handy  working  statement,  but  we  can  no  more  build 
a  psychology  on  it  than  we  can  build  a  trigonometry  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  one-third  of  the 
circumference.  Such  a  psychology  takes  it  for  granted  that 
intellectual  appreciation  implies  capacity  to  act  accordingly.  If 
that  were  so  life  would  be  much  simpler  than  it  is,  though  much 
less  interesting.  Intellect  does  not  imply  capacity  for  action. 
This  is  obvious  enough  when  the  question  is  of  physical  capacity. 
I  may  know  that  £500  speculated  on  certain  stocks  would  make 
me  a  milUonaire  in  a  week,  but  my  knowledge  will  not  put  a 
penny  in  my  pocket  unless  I  have  £500  or  can  find  a  broker 
who  will  trust  me.  In  the  same  way  there  must  be  in  addition 
to  intellect  a  psychological  capacity  for  behaviour  along  certain 
lines.  Intellect  is  a  purely  regulative  process.  It  can  tell  a  man 
what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do,  but  of  itself  it  can  neither  enable 
him  to  do  nor  prevent  him  from  doing.  In  the  higher  moral 
sphere  the  inadequacy  of  mere  intellectual  apprehension  is  known 
to  all  of  us  by  bitter  experience.  Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  sequor.  But  on  a  lower  plane  there  is  a  minimum  of 
what  may  be  called  social  capacity,  i.e.,  a  responsiveness  to  the 
elementary  social  sanctions  and  an  appreciation  of  the  practical 
values  of  one’s  environment ;  and  this  minimum  is  so  low  that 
he  who  lacks  it  may  properly  be  described  as  insane  and  irre¬ 
sponsible. 

When  such  a  person  appears  in  the  dock  stress  is  laid  on  his 
apparent  intelligence — though  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  intellectual 
processes  are  probably  much  more  disordered  than  the  casual 
observer  wmuld  suppose — but  apparent  intelligence  is  only  an 
inference  from  a  very  limited  part  of  the  man’s  conduct.  The 
only  sound  inference  as  to  his  mental  condition  is  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  whole  course  of  his  behaviour.  Mere  deviation 
from  the  normal  does  not,  of  course,  entitle  us  to  infer  more  than 
a  w'icked  mind ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  appear  on  a  proper 
survey  that  the  deviation  is  of  such  a  character  and  extent  as  to 
justify  us  in  inferring,  not  simply  refusal,  but  incapacity  to 
behave  normally.  In  such  a  case,  without  being  troubled  by  idle 
metaphysical  speculations  whether  and  how  far  the  prisoner  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  a  jury  should  be  confronted  with  the  simple 
issues  of  fact — Is  this  man  insane,  and  if  so,  is  his  criminal  act 
“in  the  picture,’’  i.e.,  symptomatic  of  his  mental  disorder?  It 
is  admittedly  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
observed  that  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  thought  that  where  an 
accused  person  is  “  labouring  under  melancholy  distempers  ’’  the 
practical  test  is  whether  he  ‘  ‘  hath  ordinarily  as  great  understand¬ 
ing  as  ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath.’’  But  he  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  only  a  working  rule  that  is  not  to  prevent  each 
case  being  decided  on  its  merits. 
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From  this  point  of  view  we  can  now  deal  with  the  time- 
honoured  judicial  “  poser  ”  :  If  the  Macnaughton  Kules  are 
wrong,  what  is  the  test  by  which  it  can  be  said  that  a  person  is 
insane  so  as  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  act?  The  answer  was 
in  effect  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  viz.,  that  there  is  none. 
The  task  of  devising  one  being  impossible,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  medical  profession  have  failed  to  perform  it.  Criticism 
of  the  terms  of  the  Kules  is  easy  but  idle,  for,  amend  and  improve 
them  as  you  may,  they  will  still  be  rules  of  law  and  always  liable 
to  prevent  a  jury  from  returning  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence.  Why  criminal  responsibility  should  be  regarded  as  of 
necessity  a  question  of  law  is  not  apparent.  The  old  law  did  not 
so  regard  it,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  never  have  intruded  upon  English  jurisprudence  but  for  the 
political  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  Lunatics  come  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  law  otherwise  than  by  committing  crime.  Their  contracts 
and  their  wills  may  be  challenged,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  contractual  and  testamentary  capacity  are  matters  of  law, 
and  that  juries  in  trying  these  issues  must  frame  their  findings  in 
accordance  with  rules  of  law.  To  insist  that  criminal  responsi¬ 
bility  is  a  matter  of  law  really  means  that  a  person  who  is  in 
fact  irresponsible  may  by  a  legal  fiction  be  deemed  responsible — 
which  comes  very  near  to  saying  that  insane  persons  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  behave  sanely,  t.e.,  to  be  sane.  The  powers  of 
the  criminal  law  are  considerable,  but  they  hardly  run  to  that. 
The  judges  of  1843  would  certainly  have  kept  their  lips  closely 
sealed  if  they  had  dreamed  that  so  absurd  a  doctrine  could  be 
extracted  from  their  answers.  Having  regard  to  the  pre-existing 
law  and  on  a  fair  reading  of  the  general  sense  of  the  Macnaughton 
Rules,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  judges  intended  more 
-  than  to  enumerate  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  conditions  of 
moral  responsibility.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
they  intended  to  constitute  what  the  Rules  have  now  been  held 
to  constitute — a  fiction  of  legal  responsibility  overriding  the  facts 
brought  out  in  evidence.  But  so  long  as  this  fiction  remains 
juries  must  convict  and  judges  must  sentence  to  death  wretches 
whose  actual  responsibility  for  their  crimes  is  probably  less  than 
that  of  the  average  well-trained  dog  ;  with  the  further  undesirable 
result  that,  when  by  the  operation  of  the  Common  Law  and 
the  Criminal  Lunatics  Act  of  1884  the  culprit  is  dealt  with  in 
the  only  manner  befitting  a  civilised  society,  a  bewildered  public 
will  demand  how  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  been  found  by  a  jury 
“  not  insane  ”  can  afterwards  be  pronounced  “  insane  ”  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  order. 
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In  the  case  of  True  popular  bewilderment  was  inflamed  to 
passion  by  the  Press  with  a  recklessness  as  foolish  as  it  was 
discreditable.  When  at  length  it  was  made  clear  that  in  granting 
a  respite  the  Secretary  of  State  had  simply  obeyed  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  attack  was  turned  upon  the  medical  profession, 
and  even  experienced  lawyers  joined  in  the  preposterous  cry  that 
"  Harley  Street”  was  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Courts  and 
endangering  the  public  safety.  It  was  a  deplorable  exhibition. 
Insanity  was  spoken  of  by  the  old  writers,  and  rightly,  as 
a  visitation  of  Grod.  Of  all  human  afflictions  it  is  the 
most  calamitous  and  inscrutable.  Its  onset  is  subtle  and  insidious. 
It  may  be  the  culmination  of  a  lifelong  history  of  sinister  con¬ 
duct.  It  may  at  first  consist  in  no  more  than  a  change  of 
demeanour,  a  sullenness  or  an  exaltation  ignored  until  its  true 
character  is  revealed  by  some  extravagant  or  bloody  act.  Like 
bodily  disease  it  respects  no  person.  It  may  fall  upon  the 
sovereign  equally  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  on  the  judge 
on  the  bench  equally  with  the  criminal  in  the  dock.  No  more 
serious  matter  can  be  raised  in  the  defence  of  a  prisoner.  It  is 
no  subject  for  supercilious  treatment  by  lawyers  or  the  unlovely 
mixture  of  levity,  ignorance  and  opprobrium  which  is  its  usual 
lot  in  the  popular  Press. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  law  of  insanity  and 
criminal  responsibility,  and  also  to  consider  whether  any  amend¬ 
ment  is  desirable  to  the  Criminal  Lunatics  Act,  1884. 


Donald  Carswell. 
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The  embarrassed  misery  of  a  boy’s  first  week  at  school  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  essays.  Mr.  Vachell  compared  it  to  the  first 
plunge  into  ice-cold  water,  a  sudden  shock,  and  afterwards, 
the  glory  of  a  swim.  But  it  is  the  inaction,  the  loneliness 
of  the  first  w'eek  that  is  so  difficult.  It  is  more  like  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  swimming  bath  on  a  cold  day  waiting  for  the 
signal  that  will  start  the  race.  And  yet  the  change  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  difficult  for  our  parents  than  it  has  been 
for  us  of  the  younger  generation.  The  preparatory  school  system 
is  of  more  or  less  recent  growth,  and,  when  one  considers  how 
much  one  learnt  at  a  preparatory  school,  in  esprit  de  corps,  in 
patience,  in  sportsmanship,  in  the  give-and-take  of  a  communal 
life,  one  wonders  how  an  earlier  generation  managed  to  survive 
the  first  term.  School  life  by  all  accounts  was  a  fairly  barbarous 
business  in  the  ’eighties,  and  our  parents  came  by  strange  roads  to 
those  rough  waters.  Some  came  straight  from  home,  some  from 
private  tutors ;  the  majority  from  the  old-fashioned  dame  school. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  preparatory  schools  should  have  so 
increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality. 

For  the  preparatory  school  fulfils  a  most  important  function, 
and  it  fulfils  it  extremely  efficiently.  It  is  what  it  sets  out  to  be, 
a  school  that  will  take  a  small  boy  almost  from  the  nursery  and 
train  him,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  to  take  his  place  in 
a  large  public  school.  The  task  that  the  headmaster  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  has  to  tackle  is  not,  however,  anything  like  so 
hard  as  that  which  confronts  the  headmaster  of  a  public  school. 
For  a  public  school  has  to  equip  a  boy  for  life,  and  life  is  vast, 
indeterminate,  a  swiftly  moving  river  that  is  never  the  same  from 
one  moment  to  another.  The  preparatory  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  to  equip  a  boy  for  a  public  school,  and  the  public 
school  is  a  fixed  quantity.  As  regards  curriculum,  the  task  is 
simple.  The  required  standard  of  education  is  known.  A  certain 
percentage  in  the  common  entrance  examination  has  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  the  preparatory  school  has  not  to  discover  the  career  for 
which  its  individual  members  are  best  suited.  It  has  merely  to 
decide  which  of  them  are  good  enough  to  be  trained  specially  for 
scholarships.  The  main  object  of  the  preparatory  school,  indeed, 
is  to  produce  presentable  specimens  of  society,  boys  who  will  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  circumstances.  And  the  preparatory 
school  does  it  admirably  well. 

It  is  at  a  preparatory  school  that  boys  learn  manners,  courtesy. 
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the  proper  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  But  these  things, 
you  may  say,  a  boy  will  learn  at  home.  No  doubt  he  ought  to, 
but  any  preparatory  schoolmaster  will  disabuse  you  on  that  point. 
How  many  small  boys  of  seven  who  have  not  been  to  a  school, 
will,  when  they  are  handed  a  plate  of  cakes,  take  the  one  nearest 
to  them,  rather  than  the  one  of  which  they  fancy  the  appearance? 
How  many  small  boys  will  think  of  opening  a  door  for  a  lady,  of 
offering  her  his  chair  when  she  enters  the  room,  of  apologising 
to  his  hostess  if  he  arrives  late  for  breakfast?  These  are  the 
little  things  that  a  boy  learns  at  a  preparatory  school,  and  that  he 
will  learn  nowhere  else  ;  at  all  good  schools  a  great  value  is  placed 
on  these  little  points  of  etiquette  ;  if  anything,  “  good  manners  ” 
are  rather  overdone,  and  the  precipitate  charge  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  urchins  towards  a  door  handle  is  likely  to  prove  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  lady  visitor  wl^o.  has  risen  from  her  chair. 

At  my  own  school,  for  instance,  music  lessons  always  took  place 
immediately  after  lunch,  so  that,  if  lunch  was  a  little  late,  the 
first  boys  were  allowed  to  leave  the  table  before  grace.  It  was 
a  rule,  however,  that  no  hoy  should  ever  leave  the  dining-room 
till  he  had  asked  the  permission  of  the  ladies.  And  many  visitors 
were  much  perplexed  by  the  repeated  inaudible  apologies  of 
nervous  small  boys  who  came  stumhling  towards  them  between 
two  close-packed  tables.  The  good  manners  of  a  preparatory 
school  boy  are,  indeed,  slightly  pedagogic.  His  elbows  are  pressed 
into  his  sides  when  he  eats,  his  wrists  are  raised  above  the  table, 
and,  in  a  precise  voice,  he  requests  the  permission  to  trouble  his 
next-door  neighbour  for  the  salt.  He  is  like  the  critic  who  insists 
that  a  sonnet  is  not  a  sonnet  if  the  last  lines  of  the  sestet  form  a 
couplet.  But  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  For  manners  as  well 
as  morals  relax  in  the  greater  freedom  of  a  public  school,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  one  has  managed  to  substitute  ease  for  stiffness. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  how  much  one  learns  at  a 
preparatory  school.  At  the  age  of  ten  one  has  not  the  necessary 
detachment  to  view  oneself  as  an  objective  reality.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  instance,  to  remember  where,  or  when,  was  learnt 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  sportsmanship  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  noticeable  quality  of  the  old  public  school  boy.  It  is  hardly 
inherited.  For  the  average  small  boy  is  greedy,  selfish  and  ac¬ 
quisitive  ;  and,  when  one  is  given  out  leg-before  to  a  left-hand 
round-the- wicket  bowler  who  is  breaking  from  the  off,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  protest  against  the  umpire’s  decision  is  natural.  The 
primitive  man,  indeed,  would  have  uprooted  the  stump  and 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  wicket.  Where  does  one  learn 
to  turn  straight  round  and  walk  towards  the  pavilion?  I  think 
it  is  at  the  preparatory  school.  A  small  boy  knows  that  he  has 
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got  to  play  cricket  like  a  sportsman ;  he  knows  that  a  sportsman 
does  not  question  the  umpire’s  decision,  and  he  is  terribly  afraid 
of  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  the  presence  of  his  schoolfellows. 
The  first  time  he  is  given  out  caught  at  the  wicket  off  his  pad 
a  blind  anger  seizes  him.  His  mouth  opens  to  make  a  protest. 
The  same  thing  happened  last  year  when  he  was  playing  cricket 
in  the  garden  with  his  brother  and  sister,  and,  when  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  was  out,  he  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  howled  till  they  told  him  he  could  continue  his  innings.  The 
temptation  to  repeat  the  experiment  is  considerable.  Hut  he 
dare  not  make  an  exhibition  of  himself.  He  would  be  mercilessly 
ragged  ;  and  so  he  returns  to  his  seat  under  the  trees  and  contents 
himself  with  the  announcement  that  Jones  is  a  mean  sneak  who 
was  tryingjo  get  revenge  for  the  kicking  he  got  that  morning. 
And  of  course  the  incident  will  be  repeated.  Umpires  make 
mistakes  in  first-class  cricket;  small  boys  make  them  with  a 
melancholy  frequency  on  lower  grounds,  and  few  batsmen  are 
satisfied  with  a  leg-before  decision.  The  young  cricketer  has 
many  opportunities  of  displaying  the  Christian  qualities  of 
patience  and  restraint,  and  every  time  the  temptation  to  sit  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  pitch  and  howl  grows  weaker.  “  The 
monster  custom  is  angel  yet  in  this,”  and,  by  the  time  he  goes 
to  his  public  school,  his  features  have  learnt  to  assume  a  good- 
natured  smile,  and  he  says  something  about  it  being  all  in  the 
game,  and  that  last  week  he  had  a  decision  in  his  favour, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  in  that  example  can  be  found  the  essence 
of  preparatory  school  life ;  the  habits  of  courtesy  and  sportsman¬ 
ship  are  acquired  through  fear  till  they  become  a  second  nature. 
We  are  told  that  man  is  a  logical  creature,  that  when  he  has 
been  properly  educated  it  will  be  possible  for  forty  million  people 
to  live  in  one  country  without  competition,  that  in  an  enlightened 
society  there  will  be  no  need  for  policemen,  for  every  man  will 
instinctively  appreciate  what  is  right.  It  may  be  so.  No  one 
knows  what  the  world  will  be  like  two  thousand  years  hence,  but 
in  the  meantime  I  think  we  do  wisely  to  train  small  boys  as 
we  train  fox-terriers.  We  thrash  our  dog  if  he  plays  havoc  in  our 
neighbours’  chicken-run,  and  we  rag  the  small  boy  who  disputes 
the  umpire’s  decision.  The  dog  does  not  chase  chickens  again, 
nor  does  the  small  boy  argue  in  the  middle  of  the  pitch. 

It  is  a  strange  business,  though,  this  acquiring  of  social  habits, 
and,  though  preparatory  school  life  has  been  only  dealt  with  in  a 
small  way  by  educationists  and  novelists,  the  process  is  certainly 
interesting.  Everything,  to  allow  for  the  subsequent  relaxation 
at  the  public  school,  is  slightly  overdone,  and  the  small  boy  tends 
to  become  a  prig.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should.  By  nature 
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he  is  at  that  time  a  slightly  poisonous  little  beast.  He  is  the  victim 
of  numberless  petty  faults  and  jealousies ;  and  when  he  becomes 
reformed  he  is  self-righteous.  He  would  never  think  of  sneaking, 
of  course,  but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  whisper,  j'ust  as  a  master 
is  coming  into  the  class-room,  “  Oh,  shut  up,  Jones.*’  He  always 
enjoys  putting  someone  else  in  the  wrong,  and  Arnold  Lunn 
has  in  The  Harrovians  an  incident  that  provides  an  admirable 
example  of  this  attitude.  A  member  of  the  school  has  just  died. 
He  was  not  a  popular  boy ;  he  was  not  distinguished  in  games 
or  work.  No  one  really  minded,  but  the  school  felt  bound  to 
present  a  countenance  of  appropriate  melancholy.  A  certain 
Clayford,  however,  had  a  set  of  stamps  that  he  wished  to  sell, 
and  he  accosted  cheerfully  a  couple  of  boys  who  were  discussing 
the  last  hours  of  their  lost  comrade.  “  I  say,  you  chaps,  like  to 
buy  a  complete  set  of  Borneos  surcharged  Labuan?” 

“Not  to-day,  thank  you,”  said  Peter  stiffly. 

“We’re  not  much  interested  in  stamps  to-day”  added 
Morgaai. 

It  is  a  perfect  picture. 

And  as  there  is  no  stricter  moralist  than  the  potential  rake, 
there  is  no  one  with  a  more  rigid  code  of  honour  than  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  boy.  “  Owning  up  ”  becomes  a  fetish.  Popular 
opinion  drives  the  wretched  urchin  into  the  headmaster’s  study. 
I  remember  once  that  on  the  eve  of  a  school  match,  one  Ferguson, 
a  member  of  the  eleven,  went  sick  with  a  headache.  There  was 
immediate  consternation.  Ferguson  might  not  be  a  good  bowler, 
his  batting  was  indifferent,  and  he  missed  his  catches  more  often 
than  not,  but  he  was  a  distinct  improvement  on  Evans,  the 
twelfth  man.  The  chances  of  a  victory  were  prejudiced ;  and  then 
someone  recollected  that  that  morning  Smith  had  smacked 
Ferguson’s  head  in  the  changing  room.  It  also  happened  that, 
for  the  moment.  Smith  was  extremely  unpopular.  Morison’s 
people  had  just  paid  their  half  term  visit  to  the  school,  and  when 
the  head  had  brought  Morison’s  mother  into  the  room.  Smith  had 
not  stood  up.  It  had  been  a  direct  insult  to  Morison’s  mater. 
Everyone  had  said  so,  and  none  of  us  would  listen  to  Smith’s 
excuse  that  he  had  had  his  back  to  the  door,  and  was  filling  his 
fountain  pen,  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  rendered  a 
sudden  leap  to  the  feet  impossible. 

“Don’t  argue.  Smith;  you’re  a  cad.’’  That’s  what  everyone 
had  said ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  Smith  had  punched 
Ferguson’s  head  that  morning,  the  fury  of  popular  opinion  knew 
no  limit. 

“You’ve  lost  the  match,  I  hope  you  know;  you’ll  have  to 
own  up,  of  course,’’  we  said. 
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Smith  was  resentful.  He  did  not  see  why  he  should. 

“  Because,  Smith,  that  is  what  a  gentleman  does  under  such 
circumstances.” 

Smith  was  still  obstinate.  He  did  not  see  why  Ferguson  should 
have  got  a  headache  just  because  of  this.  People  had  had  their 
heads  punched  before  without  getting  a  headache.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  contumely. 

“But  that  wasn’t  an  ordinary  punch.  Smith;  you  hit  him 
with  all  your  force.” 

The  suggestion  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  punch  flattered 
Smith’s  pride.  He,  too,  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  had 
•been  about  that  punch  a  certain  something.  He  grudgingly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  had  been  a  pretty  hard  smack. 

”  Even  so,  though,  I  don’t  see  how  things  are  going  to  be 
made  any  better  by  my  owning  up.” 

Such  an  attitude  was  opposed  to  every  idea  of  preparatory 
school  honour.  There  was  a  shudder  of  supreme  contempt. 

”  Perhaps  you  don’t.  Smith.”  And  there  the  argument 
stopped.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  day  Smith’s  life  was  made 
miserable.  Every  time  anyone  passed  him  they  said  :  ”  Owned 
up  yet  ?  ’  ’  No  one  would  talk  to  him  at  tea-time ;  when  he  joined 
a  group  afterwards  the  group  dispersed  and  he  was  left  alone. 
Finally,  of  two  evils  confession  appeared  to  him  the  least  and, 
after  prayers,  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  Headmaster’s  study 
and  blurted  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  big,  quivering  sobs  that 
he  had  punched  Ferguson’s  head  in  the  changing-room,  had  given 
him  a  headache,  and,  perhaps,  lost  the  match. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  went  down  to  my  old  school,  and,  just 
before  lunch,  when  the  whole  school  was  collected  in  the  hall,  the 
Headmaster  announced  that  he  wanted  the  name  of  the  boy  who 
had  left  the  tap  running  in  the  bathroom.  There  was  a  slight 
commotion  in  a  far  corner ;  one  boy  was  being  nudged  and  pressed 
forward.  There  was  a  whisper  of  “Go  on.  Hunter.”  All  eyes 
were  turned  in  his  direction.  There  was  nothing  for  Hunter  but 
to  come  forward  into  the  open  and  confess. 

And  yet,  as  likely  as  not,  someone  else  was  the  offender.  It 
was  the  sort  of  offence  that  anyone  might  commit.  It  is  not  easy 
to  remember  what  one  has  forgotten.  No  doubt  Hunter  thought 
he  had  turned  off  the  tap,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  left 
the  bathroom.  Yet  he  might  very  likely  not  have  done  so.  His 
companions  told  him  that  he  had  not,  and  his  faith  in  their  loving 
kindness  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  have  wondered  why  they 
had  not  repaired  his  mistake.  If  Hunter  had  not  owned  up  he 
would  have  had  to  say  definitely  that  he  had  not  left  the  tap  run¬ 
ning,  and  that  he  could  not  truthfully  have  done.  So  he  owned  up. 
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The  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward  very  often  makes  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  boy  confess  to  sins  that  he  has  never  committed, 
and  it  is  usually  the  ones  who  are  most  often  in  trouble  who  find 
themselves  in  this  position.  After  all,  if  you  are  always  gettmg 
into  scrapes,  are  always  engaged  in  some  misadventure,  it  is  very 
hard  to  tell  whether,  on  a  particular  occasion,  you  are  innocent 
or  not. 

The  Headmaster  comes  into  a  classroom  in  the  afternoon. 

“  Now  look  here,  you  fellows,”  he  says,  ‘‘you  know  I’ve  told 
you  that  I  won’t  have  you  running  down  that  steep  path  to  the 
football  field.  You  are  bound  to  fall  down ;  you  must  walk.  I’ve 
told  you  that  a  hundred  times.  Now  the  Matron  tells  me  that 
she  saw  one  of  you  running  down  there  this  morning.  I  want 
to  know  that  boy’s  name.” 

What  is  Jones  mi  to  do?  He  has  run  down  that  path  so  often. 
Whether  or  not  he  did  so  on  that  particular  morning  he  cannot 
remember.  He  has  had  so  much  to  think  about  since  then.  And 
such  a  trifle  as  running  down  a  path  .  .  .  yet  suppose  he  did  run 
down  the  hill,  and  suppose  that  someone  saw  him  and  that  he 
does  not  own  up,  he  will  be  called  a  coward  all  over  the  school. 
Far  better  ‘‘own  up”  and  receive  some  small  punishment. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jones  mi’s  of  the  world  form  a 
rule  for  themselves,  that  they  own  up  to  every  offence  of  which 
they  are  not  dead  certain  that  they  are  innocent.  Headmasters, 
like  batsmen,  have  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  acknowledge  innocence  in  the  midst  of 
crime.  At  my  old  school  there  was  an  excellent  rule  that  for  half 
an  hour  after  lunch  we  should  sit  in  our  classrooms  and  read 
quietly.  One  afternoon  this  peaceful  siesta  was  disturbed  by  a 
loud  and  fierce  and  general  discussion  of  the  superiority  of  York¬ 
shire  cricket  over  that  of  Lancashire.  The  particular  classroom 
unfortunately  happened  to  be  situated  beneath  the  nursery  of  the 
headmaster’s  children,  and  the  angry  voices  of  the  disputants 
roused  from  her  slumbers  a  recent  addition  to  the  family  ;  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  an  indignant  nurse  forced  a  very  busy  master  to  break 
the  repose  of  the  only  real  peace  possible  during  the  day.  On  this 
occasion  the  usual  formula  was  reversed.  He  did  not  ask  for 
the  names  of  the  boys  who  had  been  talking.  He  asked  for  the 
names  of  the  boys  who  had  not  been  talking.  Now,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  argument.  I  am  a  Middlesex 
supporter,  I  had  just  received  as  a  birthday  present  a  bound 
volume  of  Chums,  I  was  also,  at  this  time,  in  popular  dis¬ 
favour,  so  I  had  seated  myself  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  and 
read  steadily  with  my  fingers  pressed  into  my  ears.  But  I  did 
not  dare  to  say  so.  I  should  never  have  been  forgiven.  It  would 
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have  been  the  action  of  a  conscientious  objector.  I  realised  how 
hopelessly  out  of  things  I  should  feel  while  the  rest  of  the  school 
were  receiving  their  punishment.  Suppose  a  half  hoUday  were 
stopped — what  on  earth  should  I  do  with  a  half  holiday  all  to 
myself?  I  should  be  much  happier  working  out  theorems  in  a 
classroom.  And  it  was  also  possible  that  I  might  have  said  some¬ 
thing  that  someone  had  overheard — at  any  rate  I  was  not  going 
to  risk  it.  1  sat  silent  at  my  desk  and  accepted  meekly  the 
common  lot. 


II. 

From  the  outside  a  preparatory  school  looks  very  much  like  a 
miniature  public  school.  It  presents  the  same  features,  the  same 
routine,  the  same  curriculum ;  there  is  even  some  attempt  at  a 
prefectorial  system.  Superficially  they  have  much  in  common. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  scale  of  values  is  altogether 
different.  Indeed,  the  preparatory  school  is  not  unlike  the  public 
school  of  traditional  conception.  Talbot  'Baines  Eeed  is  only  read 
by  boys  of  under  thirteen ;  and  boys  of  under  thirteen  have 
moulded  themselves  after  his  image.  There  are,  of  course,  none 
of  the  high-lights,  the  heroism  and  sacrifice.  There  are  no  noc¬ 
turnal  visits  to  ostlers ;  but  otherwise  it  is  not  unlike  The  Fifth 
Form  at  St.  Dominic’s.  The  smallest  boys  do  resemble  the 
Tadpoles  of  that  popular  romance.  In  spite  of  frequent  visits 
to  the  bathroom  their  hands  and  collars  are  continually  smeared 
with  ink ;  when  they  go  for  walks  at  least  one  of  them  falls  into 
the  ditch  and  cuts  his  knee ;  they  are  all  dog-eared  except  at 
meal  times  and  at  the  start  for  the  morning’s  work.  And  they 
have  the  same  attitude  to  life.  They  are  continually  forming 
rival  gangs ;  they  are  on  the  brink  of  feuds  and  jealousies.  They 
side  against  one  another.  Each  boy  in  turn  becomes  the  object 
of  general  dislike.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bullying,  a  great 
deal  more  than  there  is  at  most  public  schools.  New  boys,  for 
instance,  are  subjected  to  an  inquisition.  They  are  asked  what 
their  father  is,  and  whether  they  would  rather  be  a  bigger  ass 
than  they  look  or  look  a  bigger  ass  than  they  are.  At  a  public 
school  only  one  boy  in  every  twenty  gets  really  ragged,  and 
usually  for  obvious  reasons.  But  at  a  preparatory  school  every¬ 
one  has  to  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  persecution.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  sycophancy,  and  the  independent  learn  many 
lessons. 

The  cult  of  athleticism  is  absent  in  most  preparatory  schools. 
The  scholar  is  entitled  to,  and  receives,  as  much  respect  as  the 
cricketer,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  The  preparatory  school  has  to 
contend  with  a  far  more  competitive  system  than  the  public 
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school.  Schools  have  their  ups  and  downs.  Numbers  rise  and 
fall,  but  a  public  school  that  has  a  name  can  be  always  certain 
of  the  support  of  its  old  boys.  It  has  a  firmly  established  tradi¬ 
tion.  Only  a  few  preparatory  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  possess 
this  questionable  advantage.  The  success  of  a  preparatory  school 
depends  largely  on  the  energy  and  personality  of  one  man,  and 
the  scholars  are,  after  all,  his  exhibition  blooms.  He  may  pro¬ 
duce  cricketer  after  cricketer,  but  the  public  school  will  take  all 
the  credit.  We  speak  of  Hedges  and  Chapman  and  Stevens  as 
products  of  Tonbridge,  Uppingham  and  U.C.S.  respectively.  We 
do  not  know  where  they  learnt  the  groundwork  of  the  game. 
The  scholar,  however,  comes  into  prominence  while  he  is  still 
at  his  preparatory  school.  The  name  of  the  school  is  put  after 
the  name  of  the  successful  scholarship  candidates.  It  is  the 
scholar,  not  the  cricketer,  who  advertises  his  school.  If  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  preparatory  school  told  you  that  seven  of  his  old 
boys  were  at  that  time  playing  in  their  public  school  elevens  you 
would  not  feel  that  he  was  entitled  to  any  extravagant  credit. 
If,  however,  he  told  you  that  in  one  year  seven  of  his  boys  had 
won  scholarships  you  would  be  considerably  impressed.  The 
boys  themselves,  naturally,  of  course,  are  more  interested  in 
cricket  than  in  Greek,  but  they  appreciate  that  scholastic  triumph 
has  a  marketable  value,  and  the  school  officially  is  prouder  of  its 
Winchester  scholar  than  of  its  slow  left-hand  bowler.  The  small 
boy  who  goes  home  for  the  holidays  knows  that  he  can  impress 
his  uncle  by  the  announcement  that  Hughes  got  the  second  Eton 
scholarship,  but  that  the  statement  that  they  beat  Southdown 
by  100  runs  and  that  Evans  took  seven  wickets  for  23  will  elicit 
only  a  polite  “really!  “  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  at  a  public 
school.  The  new  boy  will  proudly  announce  that  the  captain  of 
his  house  has  played  for  Notts.  There  is  a  standard  by  which 
one  can  judge  public  school  cricket  and  football ;  there  is  no  more 
a  standard  for  the  performance  of  preparatory  school  athletics 
than  there  is  for  the  startling  figures  of  the  village  fast  bowler. 
Naturally  there  is  more  official  excitement  when  a  new  boy  shows 
an  uncanny  apprehension  of  the  theorems  of  geometry  than  when 
a  new  boy  brings  the  ball  back  naturally  from  the  off. 

As  a  result  the  preparatory  school  is  inclined  to  push  its  clever 
boys  on  too  fast.  It  is  the  one  real  mistake  that  the  preparatory 
school  makes,  and  it  should  be  noticed.  For  it  is  fatal.  A  boy 
of  eighteen  can  stand  the  strain  of  systematic  coaching ;  a  boy  of 
twelve  cannot.  The  preparatory  scholar  is  more  often  than  not 
a  hothouse  product.  He  has  drawn  on  his  reserves  too  early ; 
his  mind  has  been  forced  into  a  groove  at  the  start.  He  is 
trained  like  a  pet  Pomeranian,  and  he  is  kept  in  blinkers;  he 
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is  not  allowed  to  explore  by-paths  that  are  of  interest  to  him. 
That  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  chances.  He  has  to  keep  on 
the  straight  road  of  scholarship.  He  may  get  his  scholarship; 
he  probably  will,  for  such  preparatory  schools  are  specialists  at 
the  game,  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  does  not  pay.  The  boy  has 
been  forced  too  soon,  and  he  is  stale  by  the  time  he  gets  to  his 
public  school. 

It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  note  how  often  boys  who  do  not 
get  scholarships  are,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  higher  up 
in  the  school  than  their  successful  rivals  :  a  man  who  starts  the 
mile  at  a  hundred  yards  pace  leads  at  the  end  of  the  first  lap, 
but  he  does  not  win  the  race.  And  the  preparatory  school  master 
is  inclined  to  forget  that,  while  a  Winchester  scholarship  is  the 
whole  race  for  him,  it  is  only  the  first  lap  for  the  boy.  He 
naturally  wants  the  credit  of  the  scholarship  for  his  school,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  be  unselfish.  He  has  to  ask  him¬ 
self  whether,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  not  better  for  the  boy  to 
carry  on  with  the  general  routine  and  take  the  scholarship  exa¬ 
mination  in  his  stride.  If  he  succeeds,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
there  is  plenty  of  time.  And  the  wise  parent  will  insist  on  this. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  difference  between  public  and  pre¬ 
paratory  school  life  is  that  the  preparatory  school  boy  always 
realises  that  his  world  is  that  of  the  green  leaf  and  the  bud.  It 
is  a  time  of  sowing.  And  the  fruits  will  show  elsewhere.  He 
knows  that  his  career  will  only  start  when  he  reaches  his  public 
school.  This  fact  is  always  being  forced  upon  his  attention. 
“This  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  here,”  his  masters  wall  tell 
him,  “  but  it  won’t  work  at  a  Public  School.”  In  the  same  way 
the  commandant  at  Sandhurst  used  to  urge  us  in  his  addresses 
“  to  keep  always  before  you  the  thought  of  the  day  when  you 
will  join  your  regiment.”  There  is  the  fear  and  the  attraction 
of  the  unknown  future.  And,  for  the  sake  of  it,  a  boy  will  work 
far  harder  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  sees  beyond 
the  rewards  and  position  that  his  own  school  offers.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  in  the  highest  form,  not  enough  to  be  in  the  first 
eleven.  He  must  improve  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  a 
high  place  in  the  next  stage  of  his  career.  A  public  school  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  honours  that  his  school  has  to 
offer  as  a  sufficient  end  in  themselves.  In  occasional  addresses 
he  is  adjured  to  think  of  the  day  when  he  will  have  to  step  out 
of  that  cloistere'd  peace  into  the  rush  and  traffic  of  life ;  but  that 
day  is  distant.  He  has  little  ambition  beyond  “  a  ribboned  coat  ” 
and  a  seat  at  the  high  table.  His  horizon  is  contracted  and  bis 
behaviour  is  that  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  survival  after 
death.  He  places  an  undue  value  upon  what  is  near  to  hand. 
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The  preparatory  school  boy  is  always  looking  ahead  to 
a  future  stage  of  life.  And  so  it  is  that,  when  his  last  day  at 
school  comes,  he  is  not  the  victim  of  the  surprised  sentimentality 
that  overcomes  the  public  school  boy.  He  has  begun  to  feel 
that  he  has  outgrown  his  surroundings.  He  has  chafed  at  the 
restraint  of  childhood.  He  has  felt  that  success  or  failure  is  of 
little  importance ;  so  soon  he  will  be  making  a  fresh  start.  He 
has  lived  in  the  future.  He  has  spent  the  long  summer  evenings 
reading  the  history  of  his  new  school.  He  has  studied  photo¬ 
graphs  of  its  buildings ;  he  has  pored  over  old  numbers  of  the 
school  magazines,  and  has  formed  a  romantic  conception  of  the 
giants  of  whose  prowess  he  has  read.  The  future  opens  before 
him  with  limitless  opportunities,  and  he  can  face  it  with  an 
eager  confidence  after  his  five  long  years  of  discipline.  How 
long  they  have  taken  in  passing,  and  yet  in  retrospect  how  flat 
they  appear,  how  colourless,  how  tiresome !  Nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  ;  day  has  followed  day.  Ah,  well,  that  is  over  now.  Life 
is  to  begin.  The  new  boy  sets  out  hungry  for  experience. 


Alec  Waugh. 
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The  Press  announced  early  in  the  spring  of  1922  that  a  record- 
breaking  American  invasion  of  Europe  was  impending.  Some 
of  the  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  people  who  would  come 
across  the  Atlantic  ran  as  high  as  a  million ;  none  of  them 
admitted  less  than  several  hundred  thousand.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  American  travel  to  Europe  has  not  as  yet  reached 
anywhere  near  the  pre-war  level.  In  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  1914  it  was  estimated  that  the  utilised  carrying  capacity 
of  the  transatlantic  steamship  companies  during  a  good  summer 
season  was  limited  to  bringing  300,000  first-  and  second-class  pas¬ 
sengers  to  Europe  during  the  first  part  of  the  summer  and  taking 
them  home  again  in  the  autumn.  It  is  possible  in  these  days, 
owing  to  passport  requirements,  to  make  an  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  the  number  of  Americans  who  contemplate  travel  in 
a  foreign  country.  American  passports  are  valid  for  one  year 
only.  Two  six-months’  extensions  can  be  obtained,  but  at  the 
end  of  two  years  at  the  most  a  new  passport  must  be  applied 
for.  For  some  time  after  the  war  passports  were  issued  good 
only  for  six  months,  hence  practically  everyone  who  has  tra¬ 
velled  during  the  past  year  or  so  has  had  to  apply  for  a  new 
passport.  Before  the  war  Russia  and  Turkey  were  the  only 
countries  requiring  passports,  and  all  of  those  applied  for  were  re¬ 
quired  by  persons  intending  to  visit  those  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  needed  passports  elsewhere  for  long  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  or  for  use  as  identification  papers.  In  March,  April, 
May,  and  June  of  1913  the  American  Government  issued  11,984 
passports.  In  the  corresponding  four  months  of  1922  nearly 
80,000  were  issued.  The  steady  increase  in  the  American  move¬ 
ment  towards  Europe  since  the  war  is  shown  in  the  figures  for 
the  same  four  months  in  1919, 1920,  1921,  and  1922  respectively, 
the  figures  being  for  these  years  26,314,  73,359,  65,367,  and 
79,748.  The  high  figure  of  1920  was  due  to  post-war  influence 
and  a  spendthrift  period.  The  figures  for  1921  and  1922  may  be 
taken  as  the  present  normal  passenger  movement.  Allowing  for 
passports  already  issued  and  those  which  were  extended  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  more  than  100,000  Americans  came 
to  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  1922,  or  less  than  half  the  number 
common  to  the  same  period  before  1914.  This  is  a  liberal  esti¬ 
mate,  for  many  who  apply  for  passports  are  going  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  Europe,  and  some  of  the  passports  received  are 
not  used  at  all. 
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The  percentage  of  tourists  in  the  American  transatlantic  travel 
of  1922  is  smaller  than  in  pre-war  days.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  one  of  which  is  that  it  costs  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to-day  as  it  did  in  1913.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  outward  bound  movement  from  the 
United  States  is  the  number  of  naturalised  Americans  who  have 
gone  back  to  the  countries  of  their  birth,  some  on  business,  some 
in  search  of  relatives  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  and  others 
to  remain  abroad  for  an  indefinite  period.  While  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  passenger  movement  is  as  remunerative  to  the 
steamship  companies  in  gross  amount  as  was  the  greater  pre-war 
travel,  it  is  not  nearly  so  profitable,  owing  to  the  very  large 
increase  in  cost  of  operations.  It  is  probable  that  the  increased 
fare  little  more  than  balances  the  added  cost.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  net  revenue  from  this  American  annual  migration 
is  probably  not  as  yet  one  half  what  it  was  in  pre-war  times. 
There  is  one  feature  of  the  passenger  movement  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  which  has  changed  to  a  marked  degree.  It  was  estimated 
in  1913  that  the  carrying  of  European  emigrants  across  the 
Atlantic  represented  a  gross  income  of  at  least  fifty  million  dollars 
each  year  to  the  shipping  interests.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  sea  passages,  the  depreciation  of  currency  in  Europe,  and 
the  present  drastic  restrictions  upon  emigration  into  the  United 
States,  this  business  has  decreased  enormously,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  as  to  put  many  ships  out  of  business  which  were 
fitted  for  that  class  of  trade  in  the  greater  part  of  their  accom¬ 
modations.  There  are  also  several  other  factors  in  the  reduction 
of  the  emigrant  movement  from  Europe.  Emigration  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Irish,  many  people  in  Europe,  owing  to  political 
complications,  are  unable  to  obtain  valid  passports,  and  the 
American  visa  or  permit  for  an  alien  to  go  to  the  United  States 
is  now  given  only  after  some  consideration.  Every  Russian 
visa  applied  for  has  to  be  referred  to  Washington,  whereas  before 
the  war  tens  of  thousands  of  Russians  went  to  the  United  States 
^ach  year  unchallenged,  except  as  to  their  fitness  to  pass  the 
immigration  requirements.  One  item  which  has  proved  to  be 
profitable  for  the  steamship  lines  is  the  large  number  of  aliens 
resident  in  the  United  States  who  perforce  remained  there  during 
the  war,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  either  returned  to 
their  native  countries  for  good  or  left  America  for  a  visit  abroad. 

Americans  are  the  most  numerous  travellers  of  any  nationality. 
This  fact  is  due  to  the  large  population  of  the  country,  the  diversi¬ 
fied  foreign  origin  of  the  families,  to  greater  individual  wealth, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  national  temperment,  which  encourages 
free  expenditure  of  capital  upon  intangible  enterprises  which  pro¬ 
mise  to  satisfy  interest  or  to  impart  education  by  the  simple 
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and  pleasant  process  of  absorption.  The  economic  value  to 
Europe  of  the  annual  American  migration  has  always  been  very 
great.  At  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
the  slow  restoration  of  European  business  and  finance  to  a  normal 
basis,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when  nothing  can  be  offered  to  take 
its  place.  At  a  low  estimate  the  American  migration  of  1922 
brings  to  Europe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  or  over  thirty  millions  sterling.  This  is  the  money 
spent  in  travel,  incidental  expenses,  and  minor  purchases,  and  does 
not  take  into  account  any  part  of  the  regular  international  trade 
across  the  Atlantic,  business  purchases  of  any  size,  or  financial 
transactions  in  the  regular  way  of  business.  It  is  a  surplus  profit 
for  Europe  which  does  not  enter  into  any  estimate  of  exports  or 
imports,  or  figure  directly  in  international  trade  returns.  In  an 
ordinary  business  way  a  merchant  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  please  an  important  customer  and  to  hold  his  trade.  If 
it  was  a  question  of  selling  abroad  or  selling  to  a  foreign  repre¬ 
sentative  for  shipment  abroad  the  same  principle  would  hold,  but 
in  the  case  of  this  so-called  American  invasion  of  Europe,  peaceful 
and  profitable  to  the  invaded  and  costly  to  the  invaders  though  it 
may  be,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  antagonism  in  Europe  which 
leads  to  many  things  unpleasant  to  both  sides,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  reduce  the  migration  to  the  minimum  of  those 
who  will  come  in  spite  of  all.  It  is  only  the  national  optimism 
of  temperament  and  determination  of  character  which  brings 
many  Americans  to  Europe  for  the  second  time.  On  this  second 
journey  they  are  less  unsophisticated  than  on  the  first,  and  they 
become  cynical  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  by 
Europeans,  but  there  are  things  in  Europe  they  want,  material 
and  spiritual,  and  they  are  going  to  have  them  in  spite  of  the 
objectionable  attitude  of  the  constituted  guardians  of  these 
desired  manifestations. 

The  old  illusion  that  every  American  travelling  in  Europe  must 
be  a  millionaire  still  holds  sway  to  a  noticeable  degree,  and  may 
never  die  out  because  of  the  American  habit  of  spending  while 
you  have  and  of  suffering  impositions  as  being  an  inevitable 
feature  of  travel  in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  largely  the  fault  of 
the  American  that  the  frugal  and  thrifty  Continental  considers 
him  rich  and  fair  game,  for  no  other  nationality  spends  capit 
as  well  as  interest  with  so  prodigal  a  hand  and  so  apparently 
regardless  of  the  future.  It  is  generally  useless  to  attempt  to 
explain  that  the  American  point  of  view  and  method  are  different 
from  those  of  the  European  in  essential  points.  The  young 
American  looks  upon  foreign  travel  as  having  a  very  great  educa¬ 
tional  value,  and  before  he  really  settles  down  to  the  routine  of  a 
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business  or  profession  he  feels  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  bit  of 
the  world  other  than  his  own.  He  knows  that  once  he  is 
immersed  in  the  details  and  bound  by  the  routine  of  life  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  for  him  to  get  away,  and  that  if  he  does 
not  go  “  while  the  going  is  good,”  he  can  only  hope  to  travel 
many  years  later  when  he  has  made  such  a  success  of  his  chosen 
calling  that  he  can  take  an  expensive  hohday.  Another  feature 
of  the  post-war  American  migration  is  the  very  large  number  of 
businees  men  who  have  come  to  Europe.  Bankers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  merchants,  and  all  others  interested  in  any  way  in  foreign 
enterprises  or  foreign  trade  have  hastened  to  Europe  after  an 
enforced  absence  of  several  years  to  look  the  situation  over  for 
themselves  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  clearer  understanding  of 
European  problems  as  they  may  bear  upon  the  future  of  their 
own  interests.  The  general  experience  of  these  men  has  not 
been  encouraging.  For  three  years  following  the  war  they 
returned  to  America  after  a  trip  through  Europe  appalled  at  the 
complications  they  found  abroad,  and  utterly  at  sea  as  to  what 
the  immediate  future  might  hold  for  the  normal  material  affairs 
of  man.  The  office  letter-files  of  every  big  American  concern 
with  European  interests  are  full  of  letters  from  their  agents  and 
representatives  abroad  making  predictions  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  exchange,  the  future  of  business,  and  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  he  done  to  conserve  the  interests  they  are  connected 
with.  The  minutes  of  directors’  meetings  are  replete  with 
elaborate  reports  made  by  responsible  members  of  the  firms  who 
have  been  to  Europe  and  returned  with  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  A  most  able 
European  manager  of  large  American  interests  recently  told  the 
president  of  his  corporation  that  if  the  company  wished  to  prove 
his  own  incapacity  or  that  of  any  other  European  representative 
all  he  had  to  do  w^as  to  turn  up  the  letter  files  in  the  home  office 
and  check  up  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions  made  during  the 
three  years  following  the  armistice.  It  would  be  found  that  no 
one  had  achieved  any  merit  as  a  prophet,  and  that  the  most 
inexperienced  were  as  wise  as  to  coming  events  as  those  who 
had  spent  a  hfetime  making  themselves  expert.  The  natural 
result  of  continual  failure  to  anticipate  events  has  been  to  increase 
pessimism  as  to  European  affairs,  to  discourage  the  lending  of 
American  money  in  Europe,  and  to  convert  those  responsible  to 
a  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  certain  degree  of  inertia  as  to  European  business 
affairs  which  is  difficult  to  overcome,  and  which  will  have 
a  strong  negative  influence  upon  schemes  for  American 
participation  in  European  enterprises  for  some  time  in  the  future 
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This  private  inertia  has  a  reflex  action  upon  Government  policies, 
for  American  Government  institutions  are  quick  to  feel  the 
attitude  of  the  American  pubhc. 

In  all  walks  of  hfe  the  war  has  loosened  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
people,  has  intensified  the  natural  materialism  of  the  community, 
and  brought  less  restraint  to  the  predatory  instinct  of  man.  In 
the  olden  days  of  the  American  frontier  settlements  there  used 
to  be  an  adage  to  the  effect  that  ‘  ‘  outside  money  made  the 
camp.”  After  the  war  the  various  communities  of  Europe,  both 
large  and  small,  finding  that  their  neighbours  had  little  surplus 
to  part  with,  adopted  this  motto  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm, 
and  as  Americans  w’ere  the  outsiders  who  apparently  had  the 
money,  the  game  as  it  was  played  was  to  get  all  that  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  stranger’s  purse  regardless  of  consequences. 
Poverty  and  the  rate  of  exchange  were  excuses  advanced  for  a 
more  or  less  polite  form  of  highway  robbery.  In  the  months 
following  the  Armistice  no  one  grumbled  very  much  as  sentiment 
played  an  important  part  in  paying  the  bill.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  and  it  became  notorious  that  fortunes  were  being  made 
by  purveyors  to  the  necessities  of  the  travelling  public,  there  was 
a  slight  reaction.  With  practice  and  increasing  skill  the 
profiteers  became  bolder  however.  Ingenious  devices  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  the  terms  appear  low  at  the  beginning  and  to 
become  suddenly  enormously  high  on  the  day  of  settlement.  In 
1919  and  1920  the  system  became  a  ramp  apparently  conducted 
on  the  principle  that  everything  secured  to-day  was  clear  gain, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  world  being  close  at  hand  it  mattered  not 
what  happened  on  the  morrow.  The  end  of  the  world  did  not 
come,  however,  and  the  purveyors  still  had  to  live.  They  found 
in  1921  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  travelling  public  had  notice¬ 
ably  declined,  and  that  closer  check  was  being  kept  upon  expense 
bills.  In  many  places  prices  w’ere  ostensibly  and  ostentatiously 
reduced,  but  certain  ‘‘jokers  ”  were  retained  for  use  in  the  last 
round  which  destroyed  the  value  of  the  much  advertised  conces¬ 
sions.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  many  places  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  visitors  for  the  difference  between  safety 
and  bankruptcy  found  themselves  isolated.  The  staffs  of  hotels 
wandered  disconsolately  through  empty  halls.  Shopkeepers  stood 
in  their  doorw^ays  watching  in  vain  for  passers-by  to  turn  in. 
The  beginning  of  1922  saw  some  degree  of  return  to  sanity  and 
good  business  principles  in  parts  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  led 
the  way,  notably  London.  Switzerland  advertised  material 
reductions,  and  Belgium  profited  through  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  large  turnover  and  smaller  profits.  Light  has 
not  yet  dawned  upon  the  purveyors  to  the  travelling  public  in 
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Italy  or  Holland,  and  what  these  countries  have  lost  this  year 
through  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  costliness  is  probably  more 
than  the  profit  which  has  accrued.  The  city  of  Paris  has  since 
the  war  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  places  in  the  world  to 
visit  for  a  short  time.  The  argument  of  the  Paris  hotel  and  shop 
keepers  that  their  money  was  cheaper  than  American  and 
English  money  holds  good  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  prices  in 
Paris  have  been  until  recently  at  least  much  higher  than  even 
the  exchange  warranted,  and  many  foreigners  resident  in  Paris 
have  come  to  London  to  do  their  necessary  buying.  Many  hotels 
on  the  Continent  have  adopted  the  system  of  advertising  no  tips 
and  adding  a  percentage  to  the  bill  to  cover  the  wages,  politely 
disguised  as  gratuities,  to  the  staff.  This  system  is  good  when  it 
is  lived  up  to,  and  whether  this  is  done  or  not  depends  on  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  people.  In  Northern  Europe 
where  this  system  is  in  force  the  traveller  who  strictly  conforms 
will  get  his  service  and  feel  that  the  plan  works  well.  As  the 
journey  extends  to  the  south  he  finds,  however,  that  where  a 
percentage  is  added  to  the  bill  for  service  he  is  expected  by  the 
staff  to  do  something  more  on  his  own.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Italy,  where  many  hotel  employees  seem  to  take  it 
as  a  personal  grievance  if  they  are  not  tipped  individually  as 
well  as  getting  their  share  of  the  service  tax.  It  will  be  found  in 
some  places  that  the  staff  is  well  satisfied  with  the  percentage  tax 
system  as  applied  by  the  employers,  while  in  others  it  has  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  This  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  may  be 
a  case  of  management,  and  in  some  hotels  the  American 
traveller  feels,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he  is  adding  this  amount 
to  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  rather  than  contributing  to  the 
income  of  the  employees.  The  hotels  of  Switzerland  and  hotels 
elsewhere  under  Swiss  management  apparently  carry  out  this 
system  of  service  tax  more  honestly  and  more  satisfactorily  to 
all  concerned  than  do  those  of  other  nationalities.  It  has  been 
known  in  Switzerand  that  a  hotel  employee  has  refused  a  direct 
tip  where  the  percentage  system  prevailed  in  the  establishment 
in  which  he  worked.  This  will  not  be  generally  believed,  but  it 
is  true.  The  Argentines  still  hold  their  pre-war  reputation  with 
hotels  and  railway  stations  of  being  the  most  liberal  donors  of 
tips.  They  have  robbed  the  Americans  of  their  once  exalted 
reputation  in  this  respect.  The  head  porter  at  one  of  the  great 
Paris  railway  stations  recently  gave  out  the  information,  gravely 
and  after  great  deliberation,  that  Americans  had  now  become 
like  the  English,  “  just — 'but  not  generous.”  It  was  an  unasked 
tribute  to  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  American  traveller 
abroad  and  also  to  the  triumph  of  common  sense  over  the  holiday- 
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making  spirit  which  generally  rules  when  an  American  leaves  his 
own  country  to  travel  abroad  for  pleasure  and  observation. 

There  have  been  several  ‘  ‘  tourist  strikes  ’  ’  reported  in  the 
Press  of  late,  notably  from  Bavaria,  that  mecca  of  all  foreigners 
in  search  of  the  interesting  and  attractive  things  of  life.  It  is 
also  reported  that  these  strikes  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
expenses  and  annoyances  to  those  who  followed  on.  It  was  an 
admirable  idea,  and  took  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage.  As  a 
rule  the  tourist  does  not  want  to  lose  what  he  or  she  has  travelled 
far  to  gain,  and  being  on  a  holiday  pays  what  is  asked  perhaps 
with  some  grumbling,  but  takes  it  out  of  that  alone  rather  than 
forgo  the  promised  treat  for  mind  or  eye.  The  fact  that  such 
strikes  were  carried  out  this  year  by  Americans  is  highly  signifi- 
cant.  It  has  always  been  possible  to  imagine  a  group  of  English 
tourists  doing  such  a  thing,  for  the  Englishman  has  built  up  that 
Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  set,  through  the  possession  of 
just  such  admirable  instincts  and  the  will  power  to  carry  them 
through.  The  American  has  always  been  too  ready  to  allow 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
good-natured  tolerance  has  cost  him  a  certain  degree  of  liberty 
and  the  loss  of  some  of  his  personal  rights.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  he  will  now  suffer  inconvenience  and  disappointment 
rather  than  yield.  It  may  be  that  the  coming  years  will  show 
a  change  in  the  American  temperament  which  forecasts  new 
developments  in  national  and  foreign  policies,  for  in  a  democracy 
of  such  things  is  the  history  of  a  nation  made — especially  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  national  characteristics  have  changed  in 
past  decades  and  promise  further  changes  in  those  to  come.  The 
comments  of  Americans  travelling  in  Europe  this  year  upon  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  find  them  are  of  interest,  as  they  are  in  a  way  an 
outside  point  of  view.  These  comments  also  reflect  the  American 
attitude  towards  European  affairs,  for  when  these  thousands  of 
Americans  go  home  they  broadcast  their  impressions  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  thus  help 
to  form  the  judgment  of  the  nation  as  to  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
end  this  judgment  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  course  the  American 
Government  may  pursue,  hence  it  is  unquestionably  important 
not  only  to  America  but  to  Europe  as  well. 

There  are  two  classes  of  American  unofficial  observers  in 
Europe  this  year.  One  is  composed  of  the  shrewd  important 
business  men  with  large  interests  in  Europe  who  are  as  familiar 
with  London  or  Paris  as  they  are  with  New  York  or  Chicago. 
The  others  come  more  under  the  tourist  classification.  The  first 
class  referred  to  are  men  who  have  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
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They  have  had  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  Russia,  but  they  have 
largely  written  their  Russian  interests  off  their  books  for  the 
present  at  least.  These  men  of  business  came  to  Europe  during 
the  war  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  property  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  They  have  come  every  year  since  the  war  to  direct 
salvaging  operations  and  to  adjust  their  differences  with  the 
Governments  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  had  pro¬ 
perty.  Until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  would  admit  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  signs  of  a  return  to  normal  times.  In  1921  they  declared 
they  were  more  optimistic.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  they 
were  quite  encouraging  in  their  reports,  but  they  always  and 
invariably  pointed  to  Germany  as  the  real  and  dominant  factor  in 
the  final  recovery  of  Europe.  What  they  said  was  that  if  Germany 
pulled  through,  the  rest  of  Europe,  especially  France,  would  get 
along  very  well,  but  that  if  Germany  collapsed  there  was  no 
telling  what  might  happen  before  the  way  to  recovery  was  again 
discovered,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  had  already 
been  found.  With  Germany  iif  a  state  of  financial  collapse,  the 
completeness  of  which  is  yet  to  be  determined,  these  men  are 
now  pessimistic  as  to  the  rate  at  which  Europe  will  travel  in  the 
effort  to  regain  stability  in  finance,  trade,  and  commerce,  to  say 
nothing  of  politics.  These  men  are  not  interested  in  European 
politics  excepting  as  they  breed  stable  or  unstable  governments  or 
social  disturbances.  They  invariably  agree,  however,  that 
Europe  will  never  come  back  until  the  road  Germany  is  to  travel 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  one  of  safety.  The  affairs  of  Russia  they 
consider  can  await  a  more  western  recovery  of  balance. 

As  a  rule  Americans  who  live  in  a  foreign  country  are  generally 
extremely  strong  supporters  of  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Those 
in  France  are  pro-French,  in  England  pro-English,  Italy  pro- 
Italian,  and  so  on.  They  are  loyal  to  their  environment.  This 
may  be  a  matter  of  self-interest  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  adapta¬ 
bility — it  is  probably  something  of  both.  The  French  and  the 
Italians  have  both  sacrificed  something  of  their  American  sup¬ 
port,  however,  during  the  past  two  years,  especially  with  those 
Americans  who  are  international  in  their  interests  and  their  view 
point ;  the  French  through  their  provincialism  in  international 
affairs,  and  the  Italians  through  their  apparent  lack  of  ability  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  and  put  their  house  in  order.  The 
American  male  tourist  is  rather  scarce  in  this  year  of  1922.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  while  the  women  and  children  are 
in  Europ)e  purely  for  pleasure  or  instruction  the  man  of  the 
family  has  some  business  interest  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  commands  more  or  less  of  his  attention.  The 
very  great  exp>ense  of  a  European  trip  for  a  family  at  the  present 
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time  precludes  the  possibility  of  many  people  of  limited  means 
taking  their  holidays  abroad.  Before  the  war  clergymen,  school 
teachers,  students,  and  even  office  clerks  in  America  were  able 
to  manage  the  much-coveted  trip  to  Europe,  but  it  is  different 
now,  and  it  will  be  found  that  thousands  of  the  American  women 
and  children  now  in  Europe  who  are  classed  as  tourists  are  the 
families  of  business  men  who  have  come  because  of  serious 
interests  or  of  Gxjvernment  officials,  of  whom  there  were  never 
so  many  scattered  about  through  various  European  countries. 
The  presence  of  an  American  army  on  the  Rhine  accounted  for 
a  very  large  movement  of  American  population  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  army. 

As  water  flows  to  the  lower  levels  so  it  will  be  found  that  tourist 
travel  gravitates  to  the  cheaper  places.  England,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy  among  the  Allied  nations  and  Germany  and 
Austria  are  the  places  where  the  American  tourists  away  from 
home  more  than  a  week  or  two  and  in  search  of  something 
tangible  for  their  money  are  la^jgely  to  be  found.  England  has 
profited  through  the  wisdom  of  her  commercial  people.  The 
cost  of  living  for  the  traveller  has  been  reduced  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  reasonable  figure  and  nowhere  on  the  Continent  do  the 
shops  hold  out  such  inducements  in  the  way  of  quality  and  prices 
as  do  those  of  London.  A  year  ago  it  was  considered  extremely 
profitable  to  visit  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  up,  but 
as  the  mark  has  gone  down  prices  have  gone  up  much  higher 
in  proportion  while  the  innumerable  difficulties  put  in  the  way 
of  a  foreigner  exporting  from  Germany  have  greatly  discouraged 
this  class  of  trade.  The  stories  of  the  war  against  foreigners 
who  try  to  live  or  to  buy  in  Germany  must  be  largely  discounted 
however.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  common  sense  and 
adaptability  of  those  who  go  to  a  foreign  country  as  to  whether 
their  experiences  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Many  people  are 
apparently,  asking  for  trouble  from  the  moment  they  cross  a 
foreign  frontier. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  however  that  of  many  places  in  Europe 
and  of  some  people  in  all  places  in  Europe  the  American  travellers 
have  just  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  a  bad  business  all  around, 
for  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  rumour  a  swifter  foot  than 
in  America.  It  travels  far  and  fast  and  these  rumours  have  been 
so  adverse  to  travel  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  that  the  “See 
America  First  ”  movement  has  gained  strong  headway. 


James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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I.— THE  DOVEE  ROAD. 

By  A.  A.  Milne. 

“  Surprised  by  the  heat  of  the  water,  Joseph  relinquished  the 
clothes,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  bath.”  With  the 
result  that  Leonard,  eloping  from  his  wife  with  Anne,  and  by  an 
unexpected  concatenation  of  events  forced  to  break  their  journey 
at  Mr.  Latimer’s  house  on,  or  near,  the  Dover  road,  could  not,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  indignant  Anne  wished,  leave  the  next  morning,  but 
must  stay  three  days  more  in  that  remarkable  philosopher’s  care 
and  console  himself  by  eating  Mr.  Latimer’s  kidneys  and  bacon 
”  under  protest.”  Scarcely  less  of  a  philosopher,  and  far  more 
imperturbable  than  his  master,  was  the  ineffable  butler  Dominic, 
who,  in  the  words  quoted  above,  describes  one  of  the  dodges  prac¬ 
tised  by  Mr.  Latimer  upon  the  couples  that  haunt  the  road  to  Dover, 
and  beyond  it  to  Calais,  Paris,  and  the  c6te  d'azur,  whither  all 
classical  runaways  speed  upon  their  way.  For  Mr.  Latimer  (Dominic 
seconding  him)  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  a  philanthropist, 
and  especially — at  least,  I  think  so— a  philogynist,  and  being 
happily  a  millionaire  into  the  bargain  was  enabled  to  put  his  philan- 
thro{)ical  philosophy  into  the  promptest  of  practice.  Not  a  bride 
left  her  husband  in  all  London  town,  not  an  errant  husband  selfishly 
eluded  his  lawful  spouse  with  some  sweet  young  lady  flying  Dover- 
ward  with  him  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  only  soulmate,  but  Mr. 
Latimer’s  wide-flung  net  caught  them,  drew  them  tenderly  and  all 
unawares  into  the  spacious  hall  of  his  country  house,  and  held  them 
there  awhile,  till  they  might  feel  sure,  in  the  light  of  some  small 
experience,  were  they  in  very  truth  soulmates,  unable  each  to  live 
without  the  other,  or  only  silly  young  people,  chivied  or  tumbling 
headlong  into  a  mistake  of  lifelong  consequence.  The  chauffeur 
would  be  bribed,  the  way  lost,  the  luggage  jettisoned,  and  the  couple 
arrive  hungry,  tired,  and  belated,  at  a  door  that,  opening,  showed  to 
their  blinking  eyes  a  warm,  hospitable  vision  of  easy  chairs,  flowers, 
and  a  fire  within.  “  I  say,”  the  gentleman  would  blurt  out,  “  can 
you  put  us  up  here?  Our  chauffeur  said  that  this  was  a  hotel.”  To 
which  the  imperturbable  Dominic:  ”  It  is  a  sort  of  hotel,  my  lord,” 
or  ”  your  grace,”  as  the  case  might  be.  And  the  turtledoves  would 
enter  Mr.  Latimer’s  cage. 

Given  this  pleasant  fancy  as  a  theme,  it  would  be  hard  if  Mr. 
Milne  did  not  work  it  into  a  rare  feast  of  pleasure.  A^Ir.  Milne  in 
many  respects — and  what  great-er  compliment  could  be  paid  him? — 
is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Mr.  Anstey;  not  simply  through  his 
connection  with  the  most  classic  of  English  journals,  but  because 
he  shares  with  the  author  of  The  Man  from  Blankley’s  and  Lyre  and 
Lancet,  immortal  works  that  they  are,  the  gift  of  catching  the  most 
quizzical  thoughts  of  ordinary  men  and  women  and  prisoning 
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them  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  words.  Perhaps  this  does 
not  furnish  the  chief  attraction  of  The  Dover  Road;  but  if  Mr.  Milne 
cares  to  develop  this  rare  gift,  for  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  rarest,  he 
may  become  as  much  the  perfect  chronicler  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  mentality  of  the  nineteen-twenties  as  Mr.  Anstey  was 
for  the  eighteen-nineties.  To  be  truly  consistent  in  its  success  the 
Anstey  method,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  must  be  applied  to  situations 
that  are  improbable,  but  never  impossible;  not  farcical,  but  within 
the  frame  of  comedy.  Its  quizzicality  will  then  obtain  the  utmost 
scope,  and  the  spectator,  or  reader,  will  yet  never  cease  to  have  the 
impression  that  he  is  observing  men  and  women  of  his  own  stamp 
and  composition.  In  The  Dover  Road  Mr.  Milne,  it  may  be,  some¬ 
what  oversteps  these  limits :  not  from  the  nature  of  his  original 
theme,  but  because  in  its  working  out  one  or  two  of  the  scenes 
do  cease  from  the  improbable,  and,  crossing  the  line  that  divides 
this  from  the  impossible,  become  farcical.  When  Mr.  Milne  makes 
a  scene — a  somewhat  long  one,  too — out  of  a  sofa  and  a  reading 
from  “  the  Gibbonses,”  as  his  Eustasia  delightfully  calls  the  author 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  he  comes  perilously  near  the  scene,  “  set  off, 
egad,  beyond  expectation,  only  with  a  petticoat  and  the  bellyache,” 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  The  Rehearsal  twits 
Dryden. 

Mr.  Milne’s  other  danger  is  that  his  dialogue  flows  with  an  ease 
so  prodigious  as  at  times  almost  to  carry  him  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  subject.  There  must  be  tremendous  temptations  to  one  capable 
of  spinning  a  glittering  web  of  amusing  nothings,  until  it  ends  like 
one  of  Edouard  Strauss’s  waltzes  that  takes  its  title  from  this 
method — “  Sans  fin.”  Should  he  give  way  to  this,  he  would  soon 
come  to  out- Sac hu  Guitry,  and  would  degenerate  into  an  English 
stage  boulevardier,  with  all  the  longueurs  inflicted  on  us  by  that 
brilliant  French  actor  when  not  himself  on  the  scene  to  give  life  to 
his  lines.  But  in  Mr.  Milne  the  sense  of  the  play,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  theatre,  is  too  strong  for  us  to  be  in  serious  fear  of  such 
a  fate  overtaking  him.  Throughout  his  lightest  badinage,  and  under¬ 
lying  his  pleasantest  epigrams,  may  be  detected  a  healthy  grip  of 
the  one  thing  that  makes  a  play,  and  differentiates  it  from  the  hotch¬ 
potch  of  chatter  that  often  passes  for  one — namely,  the  plot.  It  is 
precisely  the  fact  that  Mr.  Milne,  save  for  a  few  moments  of  diffuse¬ 
ness  and  redundancy,  does  not  deviate  from  the  necessarily  narrow 
lines  imposed  by  his  subject,  and  strictly  subordinates  both 
characters  and  episodes  to  it,  which  allows  the  hope  that  he  will 
give  to  England  of  our  days  a  comedy  as  perfectly  typical  of  it,  and 
as  typically  perfect,  as  were,  in  their  centuries,  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  Love  for  Love.  In 
embroidery  of  his  theme,  in  the  construction  of  cunning  little 
climaxes  that  advance  its  action,  he  is  already  an  artist  to  whom 
few  are  superior.  In  The  Dover  Road  his  first  pair  of  lovers  are 
hardly  well  settled  on  the  stage  before  we  in  the  audience  know  that 
the  corresponding  pair — the  wife  of  the  eloping  peer,  with  her 
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attendant  swain — are  in  Mr.  Latimer’s  house,  too,  and  that  we 
shall  witness  the  process  of  mutual  disillusionment  in  both  pairs. 
How  much  greater  an  achievement,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Milne  to 
surprise  us  by  the  development  and  denoiiment  of  his  play.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  pair  off  Leonard  and  Eustasia,  Anne  and 
Nicolas,  under  the  benedictory  fillip  of  the  great  Dominic’s  finger 
and  the  wise  smile  of  Mr.  Latimer.  It  would  have  been  so  trite 
had  the  author,  evading  this  banality,  fallen  into  the  other  of  making 
Mr.  Latimer  carry  off  sweet,  delicious  Anne,  with  her  strong  young 
modern  backbone,  from  under  the  eyes  of  selfish  Leonard,  who 
would  then  return  penitent  to  his  Eustasia,  while  Nicolas,  marked 
out  if  ever  a  man  was  to  be  a  bachelor,  pursued  his  relieved  and  soli¬ 
tary  way  to  Cannes.  But  no.  Mr.  Milne,  bringing  us  to  within 
expectancy  of  both  these  catastrophes,  with  a  sudden  deft  turn 
whisks  his  story  round  and  sends  it  into  a  new  and  better  channel. 
It  is  the  two  erring  gentlemen  who  decamp  together,  the  ladies  who 
are  left,  well  out  of  their  respective  scrapes,  in  full  control  of  their 
virtue  and  the  situation.  Apart  from  a  charming  bit  of  dialogue 
over  one  of  the  breakfast  tables  profusely  scattered  through  the 
play,  in  which  Mr.  Latimer  whimsically  gives  Anne  a  foretaste  of 
what  an  endless  series  of  meals  with  her  cavalier  may  be,  the  best 
scenes  in  it  are  those  in  which  Nicolas  is  disillusioned  of  his  suddenly 
inspired  certainty  that  Anne  has  stayed  on  after  chucking  Leonard 
out  of  love  for  him,  whereas  it  was  merely  for  want  of  her  railway 
fare;  and  where  Mr.  Latimer,  letting  himself  rise,  but  oh  I  so 
delicately  and  tentatively,  on  the  wings  of  the  same  fancy,  is  brought 
down  to  earth  by  Anne’s  “  I  wish  you  were  my  father!  ”  And  here 
Mr.  Milne,  with  a  perfect  sense  of  fitness,  completes  the  circle  of 
the  plot.  Just  as  the  audience,  sated  with  laughter,  is  beginning 
to  feel  in  its  throat  a  little  lump  of  sympathy  with  lonely  Mr. 
Latimer,  comes  a  ring  at  the  door  which,  Dominic  opening  it,  admits 
a  couple  from  the  road.  “  I  say,”  blurts  out  the  gentleman,  “  can 
you  put  us  up  here?  Our  chauffeur  said  this  was  a  hotel.”  To 
which  the  impeitturbable  Dominic:  “It  is  a  sort  of  hotel,  your 
grace.”  Mr.  Latimer,  who  seemed  the  master,  is  seen  to  be  no 
more  than  a  tool.  Destiny  has  caught  him  in  its  toils,  the  wheels 
of  fate  move  on,  a  fresh  web  is  spun  by  the  Norns.  This  is  a  device 
which  has  been  used  before  on  the  stage,  notably  in  the  ballet 
Thamar  and  in  Schnitzler’s  Reigen,  and  never  fails  to  give  a  sense 
of  continuity,  a  fixity,  as  it  were,  of  the  pattern  in  a  Persian  carpet, 
that  reminds  us  of  the  infinitesimal  part  played  in  the  world  by 
man’s  .wishes.  Mr.  Milne  has  adapted  it,  to  the  best  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  for  the  first  time  to  the  uses  of  light  comedy,  and  most  skil¬ 
fully.  It  touches  just  that  note  without  which  The  Dover  Road 
might  seem  a  little  arid,  a  shade  trifling. 

In  the  part  of  Mr.  Latimer,  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  uses  to  the  full  his 
remarkable  talent  of  pace.  Only  one  other  English  actor  has  an 
equal  command  of  that  invaluable  weapon,  lack  of  which  is  the 
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besetting  sin  of  many  of  our  younger  players  and  producers,  and 
reduces  to  impotence  much  otherwise  respectable  effort.  When 
pace,  as  in  Mr.  Ainley,  is  joined  to  extreme  lightness  of  touch,  you 
have  the  perfect  combination  for  elegant  comedy,  and  for  The  Dover 
Road.  An  excellent  foil  to  Mr.  Ainley 's  philosophical  airiness  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  magisterial  fruitinessof  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth’s  Dominic, 
his  every  gesture  studied,  down  to— indeed,  especially  down  to — the 
finger-tips,  whose  fillip,  aforementioned,  is  in  itself  a  poem.  In  Mr. 
John  Deverell’s  Nicolas  the  audience  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  acting  of  Sir  Charles  Hawtrey,  who  produced  the  play,  in  a  state 
of  rejuvenation.  True,  Sir  Charles  Hawtrey’s  luscious  ease,  his 
completely  smooth  surface,  is  lacking;  Mr.  Deverell  is  drier  and 
more  mechanical,  but  he  has  mastered  in  a  high  degree  the  Hawtrey 
method  of  saying  and  doing  absurd  things  with  an  air  at  once  natural 
and  puzzled  that  is  irresistible  to  the  spectator.  These  three,  and 
Mr.  Nicolas  Hannen  as  a  very  bustling,  egotistical  Leonard,  give  a 
performance  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Milne’s  play,  and  though  the  ladies 
are  decidedly  weaker,  the  acting  still  makes  a  brave  show,  and  well 
displays  the  medal’s  reverse  side  to  the  eyes  of  prospective 
divorcees.  If  they  have  not  yet  all  seen  The  Dover  Road  they 
should  hasten  to  do  so.  They  will  understand  how  everyone  can  be 
disillusioned  without  cynicism  being  bred  of  the  process. 

(2)  DEAK  BRUTUS. 

By  Sir  James  Barrie. 

It  can  seldom  be  an  advantage  to  see  for  the  first  time  a  play  not 
in  its  original  production,  hut  in  a  revival.  I  have  nevertheless 
a  strong  feeling  that  in  the  case  of  Dear  Brutus  it  is  an  advantage; 
and  for  a  simple  reason.  Those  who,  like  myself,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  play  before,  have  now  seen  Mary  Rose 
first,  and  in  the  light  of  Mary  Rose,  which  was  written  after  it. 
Dear  Brutus  becomes  doubly  interesting.  Without  Mary  Rose  to 
guide  us.  Dear  Brutus  must  have  seemed  merely  a  fantasia  on  the 
well-known  theme  of  “  what  might  have  been  if,”  which  affords 
a  game  that  probably  all  men  play  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  games  there  is  to  play.  What  might  have 
been  if  Cleopatra  had  squinted,  Titus  Oates  died  of  croup, 
Longstreet  and  Grouchy  not  been  late,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  been 
born  a  Scot — and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  becomes  still  more  thrill¬ 
ing  when  played  of  oneself:  for  example,  if  I  had  kicked  that  goal, 
drawn  the  winning  number  in  the  Calcutta  Sweepstake,  not  caught 
that  cold  (supposing  one  to  be  a  lady)  the  day  before  the  Duke  of 
Stilton,  who  subsequently  married  Miss  Pott,  of  Chicago,  was 
going  to  propose,  etc.,  etc.  Now  there  is  no  one  who  can  play  this 
game  more  whimsically  and  wittily  than  the  author  of  Peter  Pan, 
in  whicli  perhaps  the  game  touches  its  apogee;  what  might  have 
been  if  one  had  only  remained  a  child  for  everl  Half  the  appeal 
of  The  Admirable  Crichton  springs  from  the  same  unalterable  quest 
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for  adventure  in  British  hearts:  what  might  have  been  if  one  had 
been  wrecked  with  a  few  stray  friends  on  a  desert  isle!  The 
motive  is  one  that  other  authors  too  have  used:  witness  The 
Wrong  Box  of  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Anstey’s  Brass  Bottle.  But 
in  the  hands  of  this  unique  author  the  game  has  become  richer 
and  deeper,  and  taken  a  turn  that,  even  as  we  laugh  with  him  at 
the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  human  nature,  at  that  same  instant 
tugs  at  our  heartstrings.  It  is  not  only  his  special  interest  in  the 
divergences  of  character  that  leads  him  in  many  plays  £ind  many 
ways  to  apply  the  test,  as  he  calls  it  in  Dear  Brutus,  of  “  the 
second  chance.”  Circumstances  alter  cases  becomes  with  him 
more  than  the  trite  maxim  of  everyday  apologists.  It  fills  Sir 
James  Barrie’s  pen  with  an  acid  that  bites  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  mortal  souls  and  shows  them  for  what  they  are  worth;  and,  it 
must  be  said,  with  a  painfully  sardonic  result  that  requires  all  his 
whimsical  wit  and  taking  gaiety  to  hide  from  the  perception  of  the 
general  public.  The  second  chance  changes  nothing,  is  his  philo¬ 
sophy.  Circumstances  alter  but  the  outside  of  the  case.  Within 
are  the  same  meannesses,  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same 
wretchedness. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

And  underlings  we  remain,  whatever  trappings  our  state  may  put 
on.  The  Crichtons,  be  they  inventors,  heroes,  lovers,  at  the  mere 
.sound  of  a  popgun  will  sink  back  into  the  lackeys  from  which  they 
sprang;  the  Polly  Lazenbys,  though  they  seem  to  have  won  free¬ 
dom,  are  still  in  bondage  to  silk  gowns  and  titles;  the  Mateys  who 
pilfer  from  ladies’  dressing  tables,  give  them  another  field,  will 
show  up  but  as  Bottomleys  and  Hooleys.  For  all  its  fun,  for  all 
the  true  English  poetry  in  the  figure  of  Lob,  the  perennial  Puck 
masquerading  as  an  elderly  beau,  who  brings  his  enchanted  wood 
to  the  windows  of  a  Sussex  country-house,  for  all  the  absurdity 
caused  by  the  contact  of  life  brought  back  from  the  world  of  the 
Beyond  with  the  daily  round  of  our  waking  hours.  Dear  Brutus  is 
wrought  of  stuff  profoxmdly  pessimistic;  so  pessimistic  indeed  that 
to  persuade  the  powder  down  our  gullet,  the  author  is  driven  in  the 
last  seconds  to  find  a  spoonful  of  the  most  syrupy  jam  in  a  trans¬ 
formation  scene  of  ”  And  so  they  lived  happy  ever  after,”  thus 
flatly  giving  the  lie  to  the  whole  of  his  play. 

And  yet  there  is  more  than  this.  For  if  the  fruit  offered  us  by 
Sir  James  Barrie  is  bitter,  with  the  bitterness  of  fond  illusion 
slain,  yet  there  lies  within  it  the  compensation  only  to  be  found 
in  work  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  the  solitary  writer  in  England, 
perhaps  in  the  ‘world,  to-day  who  has  at  his  command  the  true 
tones  of  tragedy,  that  “  imitation  of  action  that  is  serious,  com¬ 
plete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude;  ...  in  the  form  of  action, 
not  of  narrative;  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the  purgation  of 
these  emotions.”  The  quaintness  and  sentimentality  with  which 
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he  first  appealed  to  the  public  changed  to  a  cold  habit  of  analysis, 
none  the  less  cruel  for  its  intensely  amusing  application.  Barrie’s 
analysis,  properly  considered,  is  far  more  painful  than  that  of 
Ibsen,  though  the  latter’s  attention  is  often  fixed  on  purely  patho¬ 
logical  cases;  for  the  former’s  cautery  sears  the  mind  and  withers 
hope,  while  the  great  master’s  hand,  even  as  it  cuts  into  the 
darkest  recesses  of  the  mind,  still  conveys  a  sense  of  healing. 
That  sense  of  healing,  once  lacking,  Sir  James  Barrie  has  now 
acquired.  He  conveys  it,  not  through  Ibsen’s  transcendent  opti¬ 
mism,  but  through  an  infinite  pity,  the  tenderness  of  which  is  all 
his  own.  This  it  is,  and  not  the  conventional  ending  he  has  tacked 
on  to  Dear  Brutua,  that  softens  his  sting  and  sends  us  away  with 
emotions  not  racked,  but  purified.  Were  Dear  Brutua  “alone,  we 
might  be  aware  of  the  effect  without  realising  the  process;  but 
Mary  Roae  teaches  us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  of  a  solitary 
manifestation  of  kindness,  but  of  a  development  that  has  deeply 
affected  Sir  James  Barrie’s  art  and  must,  imless  he  shrinks  from 
pursuing  it  to  its  logical  end,  lead  him  to  yet  higher  spheres.  His 
cynical  power  has  been  transformed  by  beauty,  and  what  would 
have  been  terrible  has  become  tragic.  Few  more  tragic  scenes 
have  been  written  in  our  time  than  that  in  Dear  Brutua  w'here  we 
wait  breathlessly  for  the  catastrophe  that  must  shatter  the  exquisite 
joy  of  the  painter  in  the  love  of  his  daughter,  whom  we  know  to 
have  no  existence  once  the  night  spent  in  the  enchanted  wood  is 
killed  by  the  midsummer  dawn.  “  Things  that  are  too  beautiful 
can’t  last,”  is  a  line  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  everyone  capable  of 
suffering. 

This  moment,  so  agonising  a  test  of  the  dramatist’s  art,  is  one 
no  less  for  the  actor  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  And  it  is  a  test  to 
which  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier  responds  in  a  superlative  degree.  The 
contrast  between  the  embittered  man  of  the  first  act,  who  has  taken 
to  deliberate  tippling  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  ever-present 
sense  of  his  failure  as  artist  and  man,  with  the  active  craftsman 
and  devoted  father  who  emerges  in  the  enchantment  of  the  second, 
is  finely  conceived  and  delicately  executed;  but  this  falls  far  short 
of  the  height  reached  when  he  comes  back  from  what  might  have 
been.  This  moment  is  the  best  thing  that  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier 
has  ever  done;  nor  could  anyone  have  conveyed  heartrending 
despair  in  a  way  more  simple  and  restrained.  His  look,  his 
manner,  his  tones,  compose  one  of  those  strokes  of  art  which,  when 
we  see  them — and  how  rarely ! — fill  us  with  infinitely  pathetic  joy, 
and  make  us  realise  perfection.  Scarcely  less  exquisite  in  this 
scene  is  the  acting  of  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  the  charm  of  w'hose 
moving  performance  in  Mary  Roae  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  Here 
he  is  the  gay,  feckless,  middle-aged  aesthete  to  the  life,  who,  get¬ 
ting  the  second  chance  from  Lob’s  magic,  spends  his  time  in 
dancing  reels;  and  with  a  marvellous  grace  and  agility  Mr.  Norman 
Forbes  does  dance  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sweetness 
with  which  he  courts  the  wife  he  cannot  recognise  in  the  seconds 
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before  the  passing  of  the  spell.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  his  silence  as,  having  himself  awoken,  he  watches  the 
friend  to  whom  midsummer  night  has  brought  tragic  loss.  Mr. 
Forbes  does  nothing  but  lean  against  the  window  with  averted  eyes : 
but  his  silence  and  his  immobility  seem  to  fill  the  stage.  Even 
if  it  were  not  for  the  interest  of  Sir  James  Barrie’s  play.  Dear 
Brutus  would  be  worth  seeing  for  the  sake  of  these  two  admirable 
pieces  of  acting  alone. 

(3)  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 

The  third  of  the  four  great  successes  of  the  season,  like  Dear 
Brutus,  is  a  revival.  Our  only  surprise,  and  only  regret,  in  seeing 
it  iis  that  the  London  stage  is  too  stupidly  organised  to  allow  a 
play  of  such  fame  and  acting  power  as  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
^  a  permanent  place  in  our  repertory.  Such  is  the  fate  of  English 
dramatists.  The  most  celebrated  work  by  the  chief  amongst  them 
is  thus  now  brought  out  of  a  drawer  for,  I  think,  the  second  time 
in  a  generation.  It  is  necessary  indeed  to  remind  oneself  that  a 
generation,  all  but  a  year,  has  passed  since  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  made  fortune  and  reputation 
for  several  persons.  It  is  necessary,  because  the  play  seems  in 
many  respects  so  astoundingly  fresh  to-day  that  without  constant 
reminder  one  is  tempted  to  forget  the  explanation  of  certain  points 
that  now  appear  weaknesses  in  it — that  the  world  has  changed  its 
angle  of  vision  since  the  eighteen-nineties.  All  plays,  except  the 
few  greatest,  have  blemishes;  nor  is  Mrs.  Tanqueray  an  exception; 
but  what  play  among  moderns  can  one  easily  find  that  carries  its 
years  with  equal  ease,  or  has  lost  so  little  of  its  first  vigour?  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  is  not  to  my  mind  quite  the  finest  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s 
works.  This  is  perhaps  not  the  moment  to  discuss  their  relative 
merits,  but  however  that  may  be,  the  vigour  of  this  play  is  undeni¬ 
able.  Its  solid  construction,  the  deliberate  pace  with  which  its 
action  marches  from  stage  to  stage  like  the  march  of  destiny,  the 
vivid,  scintillating  strokes  in  which  the  author  depicts  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  social  customs  and  individual  habits :  each  of  these,  when 
we  think  of  them  separately,  impresses  us  with  a  vigour  not  to  be 
met  with  in  many  other  plays,  and  receives  further  testimony  from 
the  vogue  enjoyed  by  it  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
Brilliant  actresses  in  many  countries  have  found  in  it  a  vehicle  for 
their  talents:  in  England  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell;  in  Russia 
Komisarjovskaya;  in  Italy,  greatest  of  all,  Eleonora  Duse.  Once 
again  it  has  triumphed,  with  actors  that  were  hardly  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  world  when  the  play  first  saw  the  footlights.  A  new 
Paula  Tanqueray  has  come  to  the  test,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  of  our  younger  actresses.  How  does  she  come 
through  it? 

Miss  Gladys  Cooper  can  rest  secure  in  the  thought  of  the  laurels 
that  have  been  flung  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
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Playhouse  is  sold  out  every  evening  some  days  in  advance.  This 
is  evidence  against  which  any  adverse  criticism  would  be  powerless. 
Moreover,  I  have  none  to  offer.  Whatever  criticism  suggests  itself 
is  because  such  a  performance  of  such  a  play  is  worth  criticising; 
and  this  is  already  high  praise.  Anyone  knowing  a  play  very  well, 
admiring  it  very  much,  and  remembering  performances  than  which 
none  could  be  better — for  they  touched  the  pinnacle  of  art — is  bound 
to  feel  a  certain  tremor  as  the  curtain  rises  on  a  wholly  new  pre¬ 
sentation.  That  tremor,  in  me,  passed  in  the  first  instant.  The 
staging  of  Aubrey  Tanqueray’s  rooms  in  Albany,  the  quiet,  firm 
acting  of  the  men,  the  speed  at  which  the  racy  lines  are  delivered, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hare,  delightful  in  the  artificial — but  how  real — 
character  of  Cayley  Brummie,  hit  the  mark  exactly.  Nothing  could 
be  better,  unless  perhaps  the  acting,  as  Aubrey  himself,  of  Mr. 
Dennis  Eadie,  far  more  human,  varied,  and  companionable  than 
was  Sir  George  Alexander  in  the  same  scene.  You  are  caught  by 
the  kindly  sympathy  that  inspires  the  man,  feel  his  loneliness, 
feel,  too,  the  heat  in  his  eyes  when  he  challenges  his  friends’  hard 
views,  or  rebukes  his  servant  for  a  tactless  suggestion.  And  so  we 
come  to  the  expected  moment,  the  entrance  of  the  chief  protagonist 
in  the  drama. 

Paula  enters  and  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck.  She  is 
a  young  woman  about  twenty-seven :  beautiful,  fresh,  innocent¬ 
looking. 

This  is  the  author’s  direction:  this  is  the  character  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  realisation  of  his  conception  and  to  the  logic  of  his  plot. 
And  at  this  moment  I  realised  that  something  quite  different  had 
come  on  to  the  stage.  Beautiful  Miss  Cooper  could  hardly  help 
being;  but  fresh?  Innocent-looking?  A  young  woman  who  throws 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  man  who  loves  her  and  is  going  to 
open  the  gates  of  her  Paradise?  In  the  programme  of  the  even¬ 
ing  is  printed  a  portrait  of  Miss  Cooper  which  is  indeed  all  that, 
and  might  be  one  expressly  taken  of  her  as  Paula;  but  she  has 
chosen  to  represent  a  different  type.  There  enters  then,  not  Paula 
as  described  by  the  author,  but  a  woman  weary,  blasee,  joyless,  of 
corpse-like  pallor,  with  her  hair  dragged  back  from  her  temples  in 
a  fashion  used  by  Parisian  ladies  of  classic  features,  but  by  no  means 
calculated  to  set  off  those  of  Miss  Cooper.  The  note  thus  struck  is 
kept  to  the  end  of  the  act.  Paula’s  gaiety,  her  appealing  pleasure 
in  the  promised  escape  from  her  past,  her  simple  youthfulness,  all 
that  makes  credible  Aubrey’s  wishing  to  marry  and  to  save  her,  is 
absent:  from  her  manners  and  ennui  she  might  even  now  have 
experienced  ten  years  more  of  the  life  she  is  at. 

“  A  snug  little  dinner!  ”  she  remarks. 

Aubrey:  Three  men. 

Paula  (suspiciously):  Men? 

Aubrey:  Men. 

Paula  (penitently) :  Ah ! 
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But  in  Misa  Cooper’s  voice  there  is  no  penitence :  only  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  a  suspicion  already  excessive.  “  I  suppose  I’ve  shocked 
you,”  says  Paula.  “  I  can’t  help  it  if  I  have.”  She  siU  with 
assumed  langour  and  indifference.  So  says  the  author.  But  in 
Miss  Cooper  the  languor,  the  indifference  are  not  assumed :  they 
are  real  and  deep-seated.  This  Paula  is  hard  from  the  first,  heavy- 
handed,  and  crushed  by  the  forebodings  that  as  yet  should  barely 
colour  a  few  moments  of  depression.  She  runs  off  gaily,  and, 
returning,  says:  ”  Take  me  downstairs  to  the  carriage.  {Slipping 
her  arm  through  his.)  How  I  tease  you  I  To-morrow  I  I’m  so 
happy  I  ”  But  here  is  no  teasing,  no  gaiety,  no  expected  happi¬ 
ness.  Miss  Cooper’s  Paula  goes  out,  comes  back,  and  takes  off  her 
bridegroom  like  a  tired  woman  who  has  queened  it  among  sister 
cocottes  for  a  space,  and  knows  that  she  is  soon  to  lose  her  throne. 
“  Remarkable  performance,”  said  a  critic  of  a  certain  pianist. 
”  But  he  ought  to  be  praised,  not  for  giving  a  fresh  rendering  of  a 
sonata  by  Beethoven,  but  for  playing  an  original  composition  of 
his  own,  the  notes  of  which  happen  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
those  written  in  another  work  by  Beethoven.”  This  is  in  effect  the 
performance  that  Miss  Cooper  gives  of  the  first  act  of  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.  It  is  a  thoroughly  serious  performance,  careful  and 
thought  out;  her  appearance  and  personality  rivet  our  attention; 
she  speaks  none  but  the  author’s  words,  and  goes  through  all  his 
movements — only,  she  does  so  in  the  character  of  another  woman, 
who  happens  to  say  and  do  exactly  the  same  things  as  Paula. 

Deprived  of  the  contrast  between  Paula’s  insouciant  attractive¬ 
ness  in  Act  I.  and  her  irritable  boredom  in  Act  II.,  Miss  Cooper 
is  driven  to  force  the  note  again.  Even  here  Paula  must  show 
that  she  has  a  bright  side  to  her  character.  She  is  still  all  ups  and 
downs.  On  Cayley’s  unexpected  appearance  she  can  still  radiate : 
”  My  dear  man,”  she  cries,  “  you’re  a  blessing.  I  must  telegraph 
to  London  for  more  fish.  A  strange  appetite  to  cater  for  1  Some¬ 
thing  to  do,  to  do!  ”  {She  goes  out  in  a  mood  of  almost  childish 
delight.)  She  is  chafed  by  her  humdrum  life  and  the  neglect  that 
the  neighbours  inflict  on  her,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  act  is 
she  savage.  Her  behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Cortelyon  is  exasperating, 
insolent,  jealous,  but  not  on  the  surface  intolerably  rude.  It  is 
only  under  pressure  of  circumstances  that  we  see  her  good  side 
warp  until  it  is  twisted  out  of  recc^ition.  “  Cayley,”  says  Aubrey, 
”  there’s  hardly  a  subject  you  can  broach  on  which  poor  Paula 
hasn’t  some  strange,  out  of  the  way  thought  to  give  utterance  to; 
some  curious,  warped  notion.  .  .  .  But  it  makes  it  the  more 

dreadful  that  such  thoughts  should  be  ready,  spontaneous;  that 
expressing  them  has  become  a  perfectly  natural  process.”  But 
Miss  Cooper  is  precluded  by  her  first  act  from  being  childish.  She 
has  no  ups,  no  brightness,  no  delight.  Already  all  is  gloom,  bitter¬ 
ness,  violence,  and  those  curious,  warped  thoughts,  being 
expressed  with  violence  when  no  violence  is  necessary,  cease  to 
seem  ready  and  spontaneous,  and  the  expression  of  them  to  be 
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natural;  they  appear  deliberately  insisted  on,  and  from  this  insist¬ 
ence  take  a  tinge  of  vulgarity.  Neither  Mrs,  Cortelyon  nor  any¬ 
one  similarly  placed  could  remain  five  minutes  in  the  room  with 
a  Paula  who  hectors  so  brazenly,  and  a  scene  that  with  Duse  was 
entrancing  in  its  delicacy  and  truth  becomes  painful,  A  special 
tribute  is  then  all  the  more  due  to  Miss  Fay  Davis’s  admirable 
acting  as  Mrs  Cortelyon,  To  apply  to  her  words  used  of  the 
greatest  of  her  profession,  she  is  natural,  simple,  affecting,  and 
a,lmoet  succeeds  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  play  at  this  moment. 
Almost,  but  not  quite;  for  Miss  Cooper,  not  in  the  least  owing  to 
any  bad  workmanship  on  her  part,  still  less  to  any  want  of  high- 
minded  effort,  but  simply  because  she  is  betrayed  by  an  original 
miscalculation,  is  driven  on  from  strength  to  strength,  her  emphasis 
at  each  exceeding  what  is  necessary,  until  the  last  outburst,  which 
should  be  violent,  is  almost  hysterical. 

From  this  point  the  last  two  acts  proceed  normally.  Miss  Cooper 
plays  with  power  and  intelligence;  and  now  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  the  bitter  gloom  that  the  impending  tragedy  casts  before  it. 
But  she  has  thrown  away  her  greatest  chance — that  of  developing 
the  character  with  the  action  of  the  play.  She  can  go  no  further 
than  she  has  already  gone.  Her  mood,  appropriate  enough  now, 
has  not  changed,  and  therefore  risks  being  monotonous.  This 
further  affects  both  Cayley  and  Aubrey,  who  have  the  appearance 
of  having  done  all  they  can  and  of  merely  marking  time; 
indeed,  to  such  a  degree  that  Mr,  Eadie,  who  throughout  the  play 
gives  proof  of  the  most  discreet  and  sympathetic  art,  when  he  comes 
to  Tanqueray’s  one  big  moment,  the  curse  in  which  the  quivering 
blighted  man  empties  the  vials  of  his  wrath  over  the  s(jcial 
ordinances  that  have  brought  his  hopes  to  dust,  hurries  through  it 
as  though  realising  that  it  has  already  lost  its  force  by  being  fore¬ 
stalled,  Alexander,  who  for  the, rest  of  the  play  was  not  nearly 
so  real  a  figure  as  Mr,  Eadie,  was  enabled  here  to  rise  to  a  height 
of  his  opportunity,  because  he  was  supported  by  the  gradations 
with  which  Mrs,  Campbell  had  reached  the  immediately  preceding 
climax  in  her  part.  It  was  not  till  that  moment  that  the  impossibility 
of  the  future  is  fully  brought  home  to  Paula’s  mind,  or  the  inexor¬ 
ability  of  the  past  to  Aubrey’s.  Miss  Cooper’s  Paula  from  the 
first  drives  the  ultimate  truth  in  upon  us;  therefore  Aubrey 
cannot,  as  the  author  makes  him  do,  awake  to  a  horror  that,  being 
a  reasonable  man  as  he  is,  must  thus  have  long  been  patent  to  him. 
One  of  the  protagonists  in  a  drama  cannot  successfully  mix  light  and 
shade,  if  the  other  works  the  whole  time  in  shade  alone.  A  per¬ 
formance  in  many  respects  of  uncommon  interest,  we  must  never¬ 
theless  conclude  that  the  triumph  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
is  due  more  to  the  author  than  to  the  newest  of  his  Paulas,  earnest 
and  devoted  as  she  is.  What  immense  power  of  craftsmanship, 
what  vital  qualities,  then,  must  be  in  the  play. 
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(4)  LOYALTIES. 

By  John  Galsworthy. 

If  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  returns  with  pristine  force  to  show  us  how 
forcible  were  the  achievements  of  the  Victorian  age,  a  thing  we 
are  tempted  sometimes  to  forget,  Mr.  Galsworthy  follows  him  with 
a  touch  essentially  modern  and  a  deep,  if  quieter,  strength  of  his 
own  that  need  fear  no  comparison.  The  restraint  that  he  exercises 
in  the  imrolling  of  a  powerful  tale  is  set  ofE  by  an  ease  and  clever¬ 
ness  of  dialogue  which,  while  it  does  not  strain  after  epigram,  has 
a  genuine  sparkle,  and  does  not  shrink  from  flippancy  as  a  relief 
from  the  serious  stuff  that  forms  the  core  of  the  play.  Serious  it 
is,  in  all  consciousness.  An  undesirable  guest  at  a  country  house 
is  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  banknotes,  and  accuses  a  fellow 
visitor,  an  officer  and  therefore  presumably  a  gentleman,  of  the 
theft.  Induced  by  the  promise  of  election  at  a  smart  club  to  hold 
his  tongue,  this  unpleasant  person,  who  happens  to  be  a  Jew,  on 
being  blackballed  reiterates  the  charge  openly.  The  other  is  then 
compelled  to  bring  an  action  for  slander,  which  is  proceeding  favour¬ 
ably  for  the  plaintiff,  when  some  of  the  stolen  notes,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  had  purloined  them,  come  into  his  own  solicitor’s 
hands.  The  solicitor  throws  him  and  his  case  over,  a  warrant  is 
issued,  and  Captain  Dancy  on  the  point  of  arrest  commits  suicide. 
The  excitement  of  the  story,  enhanced  by  the  contest  between  the 
conflicting  loyalties  owed,  as  they  conceive,  by  the  Jew  to  his  race, 
the  host  to  his  visitors,  the  members  to  their  club,  officers  to  their 
comrade,  the  wife  to  her  criminal  husband,  the  lawyer  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  is  eased  and  mellowed  by  the  simplicity  of  its  treatment 
and  the  way  in  which  the  characters  throughout  take  the  situation 
for  granted.  Mr.  Galsworthy  wins  our  sympathy  for  each  in  turn — 
perhaps  a  little  too  much.  Those  who  remember  the  Osborne  case 
will  know  the  fierce  clash  of  personalities  involved  in  such  an 
event,  the  intense  thrill  spread  through  circles  of  society  quite 
unconnected  with  the  accuser  or  the  accused,  the  sense  of  catas¬ 
trophe  caused  by  the  result.  The  audience  at  Loyalties  might  have 
more  of  a  thrill  were  they  allowed  to  feel  a  healthy  antipathy 
towards  anyone  concerned.  Not  that  the  action  is  tame;  but  Mr. 
Galsworthy  applies  all  round  the  maxim  tout  comprendre  est  tout 
pardonner.  His  main  object  is  evidently  not  to  thrill  us,  but  to 
study  in  action  the  interplay  of  his  various  personages’  relations, 
less  tow'ards  one  another  than  towards  society.  In  arousing  our 
interest  in  this,  he  is  eminently  successful,  and,  if  Loyalties  has 
not  the  same  flaming  gust  of  passion  that  give  The  Skin  Game  its 
driving  force,  it  is  on  a  perhaps  larger  scale,  and  touches  more  wide¬ 
spread  interests.  True,  the  passion  might  be  there.  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  has  room  for  it  in  plenty,  and,  in  excluding  it,  we  feel  has 
done  so  deliberately.  He  has  chosen  to  present  his  characters 
rather  from  an  outside  standpoint  than  by  revealing  them  to  us 
from  within,  the  better,  doubtless,  to  convey  the  sense  that,  in 
the  situation  where  we  find  them,  they  are  under  observation. 
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Whatever  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  intention,  his  accomplishment  is 
admirable:  a  fine,  serious  play  of  constant  movement  and  varied 
pleasantry,  which  if  it  does  not  precisely  pulsate  with  life,  yet  gives 
us  a  presentment  of  sides  of  it  in  which  almost  everybody  has  a 
stake.  If,  however,  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  intention  was  what  I  think, 
then  the  producer  has  gone  one  better  than  the  author  in  the 
direction  of  avoiding  dramatic  effects  that  might  easily  emerge  from 
such  a  theme.  Rather,  it  should  be  said  that  the  producer  has  gone 
too  far;  for  when  there  is  great  restraint  in  the  writing,  it  is  easy 
to  have  too  great  restraint  in  the  acting.  The  acting  is  all  clever, 
and  mostly  good;  but  I  cannot  see  any  set  of  people  taking  these 
events  quite  so  coolly  as  they  do  at  the  St.  Martin’s  Theatre.  De 
Levis,  of  whom  a  remarkable  study  in  Semitic  gestures  is  given 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Milton,  plaintively  asks  whether  he  is  expected  to 
be  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  keep  his  mouth  shut  about 
it.  Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  behaviour  of  his  host  and 
of  the  portentously  solemn  General  played  by  Mr.  Dawson  Milward 
is  unnaturally  easy  in  the  circumstances :  one  has  heard  of  much 
greater  agitation  in  cases  where  far  less  property  has  vanished,  even 
without,  as  here,  the  absolute  certainty  that  a  theft  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Mr.  Milton,  too,  despite  lines  that  express  a  proper  irrita¬ 
tion,  is  infected  by  this  super-moderation;  De  Levis  would,  it  is 
clear,  either  be  the  keenest  to  hush  the  matter  up  in  order  to  fortify 
his  footing  in  polite  society — which  is  contrary  to  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tion — or  be  seriously  enraged  at  the  icy  opposition  he  meets  in 
attempting  to  probe  it,  and  for  this  Mr.  Galsworthy  gives  him  ample 
opportunity  that  he  does  not  take.  De  Levis  is  really  somewhat 
of  a  puzzle.  So  “  noisome  ”  a  vulgarian  (the  word  used  of  him 
by  another  character  in  the  play,  but  hardly  applicable  to  Mr. 
Milton's  Jew)  is  not  easy  to  fit  into  the  high-class  surroundings  in 
which  we  find  him.  Tolerated,  as  he  says  himself,  solely  for  his 
shekels,  and  detested  by  all  for  a  base  kind  of  counter-jumper,  one 
can  imagine  him — if  the  shekels  were  reckoned  in  millions — figuring 
in  some  Tranby  Croft  scandal;  at  home  in  some  milieu  of  baccarat, 
tarnished  titles,  and  fast  women;  but  not  in  the  extremely  respect¬ 
able  atmosphere  of  a  steady-going  Newmarket  country-house,  with 
a  bed  hour  of  eleven,  peopled  by  dull  Generals  and  virtuous  women 
who  would  give  him  nothing  for  his  money.  Perhaps  a  perception 
of  this  restrains  Mr.  Milton,  just  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  restrained, 
when  he  does  allow  De  Levis  in  the  next  act  to  have  a  healthy 
little  outburst,  from  even  then  letting  him  say  anything  seriously 
to  justify  the  opprobrious  epithets  hurled  at  him.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  other  faults  of  production  that  suggest  the  question 
of  responsibility  to  be  open.  The  bed  in  Act  I.  is  not  made  for  the 
night — incredible  omission  in  a  country-house;  the  lighting  is  chiefly, 
or  altogether,  from  above — an  abominable  German  habit  that  casts 
sepulchral  shadows  on  the  face  with  occasional  brilliant  illumination 
of  the  nose;  the  East  Anglian  policeman’s  accent  is  wrong;  so  is 
the  Soho  Italian’s.  So  that  Mr.  Milton’s  under  emphasis  of  the 
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low  qualities  in  the  character  he  depicts  may  not  be  due  to  his  own 
intention. 

To  Captain  Dancy  also  Mr.  Galsworthy  seems  a  little  less 
than  just.  He  is  a  thief;  with  very  slight  criminal  intent,  but 
a  thief  for  all  that.  Yet  he  is  not  a  fool.  And  only  a  fool  when 
accused  of  the  theft  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  at  his  club  could 
have  refrained  from  denying  the  charge,  or  thought  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  shout  at  his  accuser,  “  You  damned  Jewl  ”  and  challenge 
him  to  a  duel.  Given  that  he  must  do  so,  Mr.  Eric  Maturin  makes 
a  brilliant  picture  of  the  reckless,  highly-strung  man,  whose  nerves 
have  suffered  severely  from  war-shock.  He  is  a  helpless  figure, 
and  it  is  surely  stacking  the  cards  against  him  to  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  solicitor  of  so  overstrained  a  rectitude  as  to  offer  his 
client,  when  discovered  to  have  unclean  hands,  the  choice  between 
the  dock,  a  shameful  exile,  and  suicide,  of  which  alternatives  Dancy 
actually  takes  the  last.  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  solicitors  are  well 
known  to  be  of  a  special  breed;  but  it  is  a  shock  to  find  their 
unearthly  sweetness  based  on  such  a  harsh  view  of  their  duty  to 
their  clients.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Loyalties  will  not  give  preva¬ 
lence  to  the  notion  of  such  a  view  being  common.  Jacob  Twisden 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  extraordinary  solicitor  indeed. 
Evidence  is  brought  to  him  that  prima  facie  shows  his  client.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dancy,  to  be  guilty  of  the  theft  for  accusing  him  of  which  he 
is  proceeding  against  De  Levis.  Eor  all  Mr.  Twisden  knows  there  faiay 
have  been  no  theft  at  all,  and  De  Levis  may  have  concocted  a  tale 
and  now  brought  out  the  missing  notes  through  a  confederate  to 
ruin  Dancy.  But  Mr.  Twisden  does  not  even  investigate.  He 
assumes  the  truth  of  the  story  and  his  client’s  guilt,  and  with  a 
haste  he  could  not  have  exceeded  were  he  acting  for  the  other  side, 
throws  up  the  case  and  damns  his  client  without  even  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  facts.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
competent  solicitor  of  average  mentality  could  act  thus.  In  the 
Queen  v.  Courvoisier  Mr.  Phillips,  defending  the  prisoner,  received 
a  direct  confession  of  his  guilt;  he  was  nevertheless  advised  by  the 
judge  to  continue  the  defence,  and  did  so.  In  a  civil  action,  and 
the  evidence  having  reached  not  the  defendant’s,  but  only 
the  plaintiff’s  lawyers,  greater  latitude  exists.  And  an 
honest  solicitor  will  stick  by  his  client  even  more  than  counsel, 
for  without  legal  aid  the  man  will  infallibly  be  lost.  If 
a  solicitor  acted  on  Mr.  Twisden’s  principle  in  a  divorce  case,  he 
would  be  bound,  on  discovering  the  petitioner  he  represented  to 
have  committed  adultery,  to  inform  the  King’s  Proctor.  No  one 
in  short,  whose  hands  were  not  perfectly  clean,  could  ever  afford 
to  consult  a  solicitor  or  obtain  legal  advice.  In  a  case  like  that  in 
Loyalties  a  solicitor  wc^ld  certainly,  if  he  could  not  rebut  the 
evidence  thus  privately  come  to  his  knowledge  against  his  client, 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  action  on  terms,  or  at  the  worst  delay 
events  so  as  to  give  his  client  a  serious  chance  of  escape.  Most  of 
all  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  incriminating  evidence 
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from  reaching  the  police.  But  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Twisden 
does  not  do.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  actually  put  it  into 
their  hands,  for  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  the  notes  identified 
as  stolen,  they  are  the  sole  evidence  against  Dancy,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  delay  the  police  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
and  act  upon  it. 

Stage  law  is  so  notorious  a  branch  of  theatrical  inaccuracy  that 
in  most  plays  all  this  -would  pass  unnoticed.  But  with  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  the  matter  is  different.  He  is  too  serious,  too  real,  too 
deep  for  a  protest  not  to  be  made  when  he  strains  actuality  so  badly 
in  the  search  for  a  super-loyalty — the  solicitor’s  loyalty  to  the 
abstract  cause  of  justice,  whatever  concrete  harm  may  result  to  his 
client — with  which  to  cap  the  series  of  Loyalties.  He  might  pi-r- 
haps  retort  that  he  has  actually  known  solicitors  who  are  an  insoluble 
compound  of  angel  and  Khadamanthus.  If  so,  one  can  only  trust 
they  are  very  few.  But  in  Loyalties  he  represents  Mr.  Twisden  as 
typical,  and  as  admirable.  Typical  he  is  surely  not,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  if  in  a  difficulty  to  find  his  qualities  in  my  solicitor.  But 
then  dispiitandum  est  only  about  good  plays.  If  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
were  not  so  striking,  so  challenging,  of  so  natural  and  excellent  a 
substance,  they  would  not  provoke  argument  or  draw  tears.  The 
audience  at  Loyalties  breaks  up  in  the  ent’ractes  into  clusters,  hotly 
discussing  the  situation  they  have  just  witnessed.  Leaving  the 
theatre,  I  saw  a  lady  rush  to  intercept  a  friend.  “  Well,”  she  said, 
“  can  you  speak  for  crying?  Isn’t  your  heart  just  brimming  with 
tears?  ”  “Tears?  ”  retorted  the  other.  “  What  on  earth  should 
I  cry  about?  It  was  just  frightfully  thrilling.”  And  they 
obstructed  the  rest  of  the  stalls  to  argue  the  point.  When  a  play 
has  the  stimulating  quality  of  Loyalties  and  moves  every  spectator 
to  prolonged  applause,  coming  not  from  the  surface,  but  from  the 
stir  of  profound  emotions  within  him,  no  mere  superlatively  sensi¬ 
tive  solicitor  can  or  ought  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  full 
tribute  of  thankfulness  and  admiration  we  owe  to  the  author.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  achieved  a  fine  work;  it  is  crowned  with  success, 
and  success  is  merited.  John  Pollock. 
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